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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  HISPANIC  AMERICAi 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  for  the  American  continent  at 
once  the  most  powerful  unifying  force  and  the  greatest  cause  of 
division  and  misunderstanding.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 

United  States  it  might  be  called  "the  American  fetish”.  Along 

with  the  Washington  Doctrine  of  no  entangling  alliances  it 
has  been  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  Jeffer¬ 
son  said,  "It  is  the  offspring  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
most  momentous  question  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  the 
Independence”.  Like  many  an  important  principle,  it  has 
through  the  passage  of  tune  come  to  be  more  of  a  sentunent  than 
a  principle  or  a  policy.  And  like  every  sentiment  it  has  as 
many  interpretations  as  there  are  kinds  of  persons  who  deal 
with  it.  To  the  average  North  American  it  means  the  divine 
right — as  sacred  and  clear  as  was  ever  such  right  to  any  mon¬ 
arch — to  act  as  the  big  brother  of  all  the  other  American  nations. 
This  means  first  to  protect  them  from  all  outside  interference 
and,  second,  to  help  them  in  their  own  difficulties  when  they  seem 
to  have  lost  their  way  politically,  financially  or  economically. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  question  concerning  Hispanic 
America  may  arise  in  this  country  or  what  difficulty  may  arise 
in  the  south  which  affects  the  fife  of  the  United  States,  many 
immediately  call  out  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  arbiter. 

"Why  has  General  Crowder  gone  to  Cuba?”  was  the  question 
recently  appearing  from  a  reader  of  one  of  our  prominent  dailies. 
"It  is  due  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  makes  us  responsible 
for  fair  elections  in  Cuba,”  answered  the  all-wise  editor.  And 
no  doubt  the  questioner  was  entirely  satisfied  with  this  simple 
answer.  Because  we  North  Americans  are  so  sure  of  our  generous 
desire  to  help  all  who  are  in  need  and  so  sure  of  our  superiority 
*  to  all  the  rest  of  America,  many  of  us  suppose  that  all  Hispanic 

1  This  paper  is  chapter  V.  of  a  forthcoming  volume  entitled  Problems  in  Pan 
Americanism. 
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American  govermnent  must  be  highly  appreciative  of  the  help 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  makes  us  in  honor  bound  to  give. 
Of  course  if  the  young  sinner  proves  recalcitrant,  we,  as  the 
unselfish  and  more  experienced  brother,  desirous  only  of  the 
other’s  improvement,  must  compel  him  to  be  good.  If  anyone 
questions  at  all  whether  this  is  the  right  procedure  he  is  met  with 
“We  do  not  discuss  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  enforce  it”. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  the  North  American  toward  the  Doctrine, 
rather  than  the  Doctrine  itself,  that  explains  why  it  has  been 
such  a  cause  of  division  and  misunderstanding.  In  other  words 
it  is  a  certain  interi^retation  of  the  Doctrine  (a  false  inteipreta- 
tion,  I  believe)  and  not  the  Doctrine  itself,  that  is  so  much 
opposed  in  Hispanic  America.  Indeed  the  original  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  well  received  in  the  south,  and  from  that  time  until 
today  the  declaration  in  its  original  sense  has  been  approved  by 
the  best  minds  of  Hispanic  America. 

In  these  days  when  all  international  relations  are  in  flux  and 
when  every  principle  of  life  is  being  stripped  of  its  accretions  and 
thoroughly  examined.,  we  need  a  fresh  study  of  the  original  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  the  basis  of  more  dis¬ 
cussion  and  more  varied  interpretation  than  any  other  document 
ever  issued  by  the  president  of  a  republic. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

The  substance  of  this  doctrine,  which  calls  for  the  exclusion 
of  European  colonization  and  interference  in  American  affairs, 
had  often  been  stated  before  the  Monroe  pronouncement  both 
by  North  American  and  South  American  statesmen.  But  in 
1822,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
strangle  all  democratic  development  in  Europe  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  western  hemisphere.  So  Monroe  and  his  advisors 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  forestall  any  such  movement. 
Great  Britain  was  also  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  America,  for  with  the  reconquest  of 
Spanish  America  a  large  part  of  the  conquered  territory  might 
be  turned  over  to  France  and  the  large  commerce  which  had 
been  diverted  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  would  be  seriously  affected. 
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At  this  time  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  the  celebrated 
Canning,  one  of  the  most  astute  men  that  ever  held  that  office, 
a  man  who  exercised  almost  a  charmed  influence  over  Hispanic 
American  statesmen  of  those  days,  as  well  as  an  exaggerated 
place  in  the  judgments  of  later  Hispanic  American  historians. 
His  proposal  to  the  United  States  of  an  agreement  that  would 
checkmate  the  influence  of  the  AlUance  (and  incidentally  that 
of  the  United  States)  in  Hispanic  America,  has  led  many  his¬ 
torians  to  erroneously  credit  him  with  originating  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  At  least  two  strong  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  the  Canning 
myth”,  as  it  has  rightly  been  called,  are  these:  First,  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Europe  must  not  meddle  in  American  affairs  had  been 
stated  many  times  both  in  North  and  South  America,  before  it  was 
formally  announced  by  Monroe.  Second,  the  Doctrine  had  no 
more  strenohs  opponent  than  Canping  himself.  He  later  said: 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  the  previous  British  propositions  in¬ 
fluenced  the  message,  but  the  doctrine,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  the 
presidential  message  prohibiting  all  future  colonization  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  is  absolutely  unacceptable  to  my  government  and  to 
France.  This  extraordinary  principle  will  be  combated  by  my  govern¬ 
ment  with  all  its  force. 

The  private  correspondence  of  Canning  with  some  of  his  friends 
shows  that  he  did  everything  possible  to  combat  the  Doctrine. 
In  fact.  Great  Britain  has  generally  been  a  strong  opponent. 
Lord  Salisbury  writing  to  Secretary  Olney  during  the  Venezuela 
controversy  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  entitled  to 
anyone’s  respect. 

When  Canning  was  asked  why  he  had  not  sought  to  prevent 
the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  he  said : 

I  sought  for  compensation  in  another  hemisphere . I 

resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies; 
I  called  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old. 

This,  of  course,  was  nonsense,  as  the  Spanish  American  colo¬ 
nies  had  won  their  independence  by  their  own  efforts  and  had 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  independent  govern- 
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ments  two  years  before  Great  Britain  took  any  action  in  the 
matter.  Canning  was  so  irritated  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
he  did  not  permit  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary 
question.  As  long  as  he  remained  in  public  life  he  opposed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  every  possible  way,  and  continually  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  Hispanic  American  republics  the  advantage 
to  them  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  over  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  evidence  to  the  contrary,  great  students 
like  Alberdi  have  beheved  this  Canning  myth  and  attribute  the 
success  of  the  colonies’  struggle  for  independence  to  the  friendship 
of  Great  Britain.  Many  Hispanic  Americans  erroneously  hold 
this  to  be  a  very  important  point  in  showing  what  they  claim  was 
the  indifference  of  the  United  States  to  Hispanic  America’s 
struggle  for  independence. 

Canning  did  send  to  Minister  Rush  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  in  London  at  the  time,  five  proposals  concerning  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  their 
protection  from  the  schemes  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  he 
suggested  the  two  governments  might  jointly  announce.  But 
Monroe,  advised  by  his  Secretary,  Adams,  chose  rather  to 
announce  a  purely  American  doctrine  that  would  be  sustained 
by  American  authority.  This  is  a  most  important  matter 
for  Hispanic  Americans  to  understand.  And  for  North  America 
it  is  imperative  to  reahze  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
announcement  of  the  Doctrine  all  point  to  the  fact  that  our 
statesmen  did  not  have  the  least  idea  that  we  were  providing  for 
ourselves  any  special  privileges  in  America.  As  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  man  who  historians  believed  worded  the  Doctrine 
itself,  wrote  in  his  diary : 

Considering  the  South  Americans  as  independent  nations,  they 
themselves,  and  no  other  nation  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  them,  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  nations.  Neither  have  any  other  nations  the  right 
to  dispose  of  them  without  their  consent. 
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The  most  salient  features  of  the  famous  Doctrine,  which  was 
contained  in  President  Monroe’s  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  December  2,  1823,  are  the  following: 

The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that 
the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly 
in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  feUow-men  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously 
menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  im¬ 
mediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  en¬ 
lightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  aUied 
powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective 
Governments.  And  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  there¬ 
fore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence,  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have, 
on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con¬ 
trolling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  than 
that  the  alhed  powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  prin¬ 
ciple  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed,  by  force,  in  the 
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internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interposition  maj' 
be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  independent 
powers  whose  Governments  differ  from  theirs  are  interested,  even  those 
most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States.^ 

HOW  THE  DOCTRINE  WAS  RECEIVED  IN  HISPANIC  AMERICA 

What  was  Hispanic  America’s  attitude  to  this  new  doctrine? 
Bolivar  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  it  for  quite  a  while.  He 
never  really  made  any  long  pronouncement  upon  it.  He  did, 
however,  applaud  the  declaration,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
general  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  to  join  the  liberal 
cause,  said: 

England  and  the  United  States  protect  us.  These  two  nations,  which 
form  today  the  only  two  powers  in  the  world,  will  not  permit  that  help 
be  given  to  Spain. 

The  Brazihan  government,  through  its  minister,  Rebello, 
proposed  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  which 
the  other  Hispanic  American  repubhcs  were  invited  to  join. 
That  government  invoked  the  message  of  Monroe  and  the 
necessity  of  making  impossible  any  tendency  of  the  mother 
countries  to  reconquer  their  old  colonies,  observing  that 

the  United  States  is  obliged  to  place  in  practice  the  principle  announced 
in  the  message  (Monroe)  giving  proof  of  the  generosity  and  the  consis¬ 
tency  which  animates  that  government,  without  counting  the  eventual 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money.’ 

On  April  6,  1824,  Vice-President  Santander  sent  a  message 
to  the  Colombian  Congress  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  follows: 

President  of  the  United  States  has  lately  signalized  his  ad¬ 
ministration  by  an  act  eminently  just  and  worthy  of  the  classic  land  of 
liberty;  and  in  his  last  message  to  the  Congress  he  has  declared  that  he 
will  regard  every  interference  of  any  European  power  directed  to  op- 

2  James  Daniel  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 

Presidents,  pp.  778,  786-788. 

3  Helio  Lobo,  Causas  Diplomaticas. 
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press  or  violate  the  destinies  of  the  independent  governments  of  America 
as  a  manifestation  of  hostile  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 
That  Government  considers  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  the  American  hemis¬ 
phere  as  perilous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  This 
policy,  consolatory  to  human  nature,  would  secure  to  Colombia  a  pow¬ 
erful  ally  should  its  independence  and  liberty  be  menaced  by  the  Allied 
Powers.  As  the  Executive  cannot  regard  with  indifference  the  march 
which  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  taken,  it  is  sedulously  occu¬ 
pied  in  reducing  the  question  to  decisive  and  conclusive  points. 

About  the  same  time  Santander  addressed  a  note  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Adams  in  which  he  said : 

My  Government  has  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  message, 
worthy  of  its  author,  which  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  country  over 
which  he  presides. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  an  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  to  sustain  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

From  Buenos  Aires  United  States  Minister  Rodney  wrote  on 
February  10,  1824,  to  President  Monroe  that  his  message  had 
been  received  two  days  before,  that  it  had  inspired  the  Argentine 
people,  and  that  it  would  have  the  “happiest  effect  throughout 
the  whole  Spanish  provinces”.  On  May  22nd  he  wrote  Secre¬ 
tary  Adams  that  the  frank  and  firm  message  of  the  President 
had  been  productive  of  happy  effects;  but  that  he  looked  not  so 
much  to  its  temporary  influence  as  to  its  permanent  operation. 
“We  had  it  immediately  translated”,  he  wrote,  “into  the  Spanish 
language,  printed  and  generally  circulated  in  this  quarter,  Peru 
and  Chile.” 

On  December  16,  1824,  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Rfo  de  la  Plata  opened  its  sessions  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  a 
message  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Aires,  laid  before  that 
body  on  the  same  date,  the  American  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  referred  to  in  the  following  terms : 

We  have  fulfilled  a  great  national  duty  toward  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  That  republic,  which,  from  its  origin. 
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presides  over  the  civilization  of  the  New  World,  has  solemnly  acknowl¬ 
edged  our  independence.  It  has  at  the  same  time  made  an  appeal  to 
our  national  honor  by  supposing  us  capable  of  contending  single-handed 
with  Spain;  but  it  has  constituted  itself  the  guardian  of  the  field  of  battle 
in  order  to  prevent  any  foreign  assistance  from  being  introduced  to  the 
aid  of  our  rival. 

Governor  Las  Heras,  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  receiving  United 
States  Minister  Forbes  a  little  later,  said: 

The  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  two  principles  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  message  to  Congress  and,  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of 
their  adoption  by  each  of  the  states  of  this  continent,  will  consider  it 
his  duty  to  back  them,  and  for  this  purpose  will  accept  any  opportunity 
that  is  presented. 

Chile  gave  a  most  genuine  response  to  President  Monroe’s 
message.  The  papers  of  Santiago  seemed  to  discover  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  a  frank  and  explicit  promise  of  effective  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  Spanish  American  republics  against  the  political 
combinations  and  military  projects  of  European  monarchs.  A 
delegate  of  the  chief  executive,  upon  the  occasion  of  receiving 
Mr.  Allen,  the  newly-appointed  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Chile,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  government  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  new  states  and  for  the  recent 
declaration  of  President  Monroe  which  placed  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  coahtions  of  European  monarchs. 

The  cordial  declarations  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Central 
American  Government  in  1825,  also  heartily  approved  the 
Doctrine.^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  other  indorsements  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  the  Hispanic  American  countries  in  those  early 
days,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  that  time  they  had 
no  idea  of  anything  being  involved  in  the  doctrine  which  made 
it  dangerous  to  Hispanic  America.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  call  for  the  Panama  Congress  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 

‘  Cited  in  another  chapter  of  the  volume  from  which  this  chapter  is  taken 
(see  note  1). 
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Monroe  declaration  a  common  principle  of  all  the  American 
governments.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  indications  that  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Doctrine  rejects  the  inference  that 
the  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
things  it  wiU  not  suffer  Europe  to  do.  If  this  earlier  interpreta¬ 
tion  had  been  retained  in  practice  the  present  bitterness  against 
the  Doctrine  would  never  have  developed  in  Hispanic  America. 

The  Monroe  message  states  very  clearly  the  three  following 
propositions:  first,  that  there  shall  be  no  future  colonization  in 
America  by  European  powers;  second,  that  there  shall  be  no 
extension  of  the  monarchical  system  to  republican  America; 
third,  that  the  United  States  wiU  defend  the  independence  of 
these  American  countries  against  European  aggression.  During 
the  years  that  followed  we  seem  to  have  added  two  corollaries 
to  these  three  propositions:  that  European  governments  must 
not  acquire  any  of  the  American  governments  ’  territory,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  nation  involved  or  by  the  adjustment  of 
boundaries;  and  that  non-American  governments  cannot  occupy 
any  portion  of  the  American  republics  even  temporarily  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  kind  of  claims  against  these  republics.  The 
first  three  of  these  proposals  are  the  original  Doctrine.  The 
latter  two  are  interpretations  allowed  by  the  Doctrine  and 
which  have  developed  out  of  recent  experience  in  deahng  with 
the  Caribbean  countries. 

INTERPRETATIONS  OP  THE  DOCTRINE 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  most  often  debated  concerning 
the  Doctrine  is  whether  or  not  it  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  an¬ 
nounced  merely  to  protect  the  United  States  or  designed  as  one 
of  those  altruistic  services  which  we  North  Americans  like  to 
think  we  are  doing  to  help  smaller  nations.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  some  present  North  Americans  say  about  that  phase  of  the 
subject:  Mr,  Root  says: 

The  Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but  it  rests  upon  the  right  of 
self-protection  and  that  right  is  recognized  by  international  law.  The 
right  is  a  necessary  coroUary  of  independent  sovereignty.  It  is  well 
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understood  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-protection  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  extend  in  its  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  state  exercising  it.  .  .  .  The  most  common  exercise 

of  the  right  of  self-protection  outside  of  a  state’s  own  teiritory,  and  in 
time  of  peace,  is  the  interposition  of  objection  to  the  occupation  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  of  points  of  strategic  mihtary  or  maritime  advantage,  or  to  in¬ 
direct  accomplishment  of  this  effect  by  dynastic  arrangement. 

Of  course  each  state  must  judge  for  itself  when  a  threatened  act  will 
create  such  a  situation.  If  any  state  objects  to  a  threatened  act  and  the 
reasonableness  of  its  objection  is  not  assented  to,  the  efficacy  of  the 
objection  will  depend  upon  the  power  behind  it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  adherence  of  the  American  people  to 
the  original  declaration  there  was  a  great  element  of  sentiment  and  S5an- 
pathy  for  the  people  of  South  America  who  were  struggling  for  freedom 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  that 
the  course  which  it  took  in  1823  concurrently  with  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  played  so  great  a  part  in  assuring  the  right  of  self-government 
to  the  countries  of  South  America.  Yet  is  it  to  be  observed  that  in 
reference  to  the  South  American  Governments,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
the  international  right  upon  which  the  declaration  expressly  rests  is 
not  sentiment  or  sympathy  or  a  claim  to  dictate  what  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  any  other  country  shall  have,  but  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore  says: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  its  origin  a  defiance  to  those  who  would 
suppress  independent  governments  and  restore  the  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  monopoly  and  political  absolutism  on  the  American  continents.  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  it  found  an  enthusiastic  response  in  popular 
opinion. 

Ex-president  Taft  has  seen  this  point  very  clearly  and  says: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
the  territorial  dignity  and  political  independence  of  the  nations  of  South 
and  Central  America.  It  binds  the  United  States  to  the  exact  course 
which  the  League  of  Nations  demands  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  says : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  principle  of  international  law.  It  is 
a  national  policy  based  on  the  right  of  every  nation  to  protect  itself 
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against  acts  tending  to  embarass  it  in  preserving  its  own  national  in¬ 
terests  or  political  institutions.  It  is  founded  upon  the  same  right  as 
the  familiar  concert  of  European  powers,  except  that  it  affects  a  greater 
number  of  nations  more  widely  separated  geographically,  and  is  asserted 
by  a  single  powerful  nation,  able,  without  the  sanction  of  treaty  stip¬ 
ulations,  to  maintain  it.  It  does  not  become  effective  so  much  by  the 
acquiesence  of  the  American  nations  subject  to  its  operation  as  from 
its  recognition  by  nations  of  other  parts  of  the  world  as  a  political 
policy  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by  them  except  at  the  risk  of  war 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow  says: 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  it  was  designed  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  the  safeguarding  of  its  territory  and 
political  institutions,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  indirectly,  to  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Latin  American  countries  by  affording  them  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  problems  without  interference  from 
European  powers. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  gave  the  Senate  the  following  account 
of  the  conversations  which  led  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement: 

Then  it  was  during  the  same  interview  that  we  mentioned  “para¬ 
mount  interests,”  and  he  (Ishii)  made  a  reference  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  the  Far  East;  and  I  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
that  it  was  not  an  assertion  of  primacy  or  paramount  interest  by  the 
United  States  in  its  relation  to  other  American  republics;  that  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  with  the  separate 
rights  of  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  and  that  the  whole  aim  was  to 
preserve  to  each  republic  the  power  of  self-development.  I  said  further 
that  so  far  as  aiding  in  this  development  the  United  States  claimed  no 
special  privileges  over  other  countries.  .  . 

Rear-Admiral  Chester  says : 

The  first  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — self-preservation — is 
axiomatic  and  immutable,  and  all  other  considerations  must  give  way 

‘  For  a  luminous  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all  its  aspects  political 
and  economic,  see  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1914. 
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to  it.  The  second  principle,  like  the  constitution  of  a  country,  is  amen¬ 
able  to  changes  and  amendments  that  will  bring  it  into  accord  with  new 
conditions  that  may  arise  in  the  country.  The  question  now,  there¬ 
fore,  is,  do  the  same  conditions  prevail  on  the  western  continent  today 
as  in  1823?  .  .  .  Many  of  the  twenty  other  American  Republics 

are  no  longer  the  weaklings  they  were  when  the  policy  was  formulated, 
but  are  now  strong  enough  to  share  the  common  defense  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  We  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  form  an  alliance,  for  that 
word  has  been  tabooed  by  an  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  but  we  can  en¬ 
gage  in  an  “entente,”  as  foreigners  caU  it,  with  the  republics  of  South 
America  that  will  give  them  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
a  policy  which  looks  to  the  good  of  all  parties  concerned. 

As  Admiral  Chester  says,  the  doctrine  is  partly  selfish  and 
partly  altruistic,  as  every  natural  principle  should  be.  It  seems 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  United  States,  being  a  weak 
nation  in  the  early  days,  was  particularly  interested  in  protecting 
itself  and  also  in  advancing  the  great  idea  of  democracy  of  which 
it  was  the  pathfinder.  Democratic  government  it  selfishly 
and  unselfishly  desired  to  see  grow — selfishly  in  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  government  on  the  American  continent  would  tend 
to  strengthen  its  own  life,  unselfishly  in  that  it  wished  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  other  small  nations  to  realize  the  same  ideal. 

A  more  practical  question  concerning  the  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
assumes  responsibility  before  the  world  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  other  American  nations.  If  we  say  to  Europe,  “You  are  to 
keep  completely  out  of  this  continent”,  how  far  do  we  expect 
to  see  to  the  just  settlement  of  European  complaints  against 
those  countries?  Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the 
collection  of  debts.  If  we  will  not  let  France  enter  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  and  take  a  couple  of  ports  in  payment  of  a  ten  million 
dollar  debt,  how  far  shah  we  interfere  to  make  Santo  Domingo 
pay?  If  an  English  subject  is  killed  in  Mexico  and  we  do  not 
allow  England  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  seizing  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory,  how  far  are  we  to  assume  the  authority  to  punish  Mexico 
and  force  her  to  deal  fairly  with  England? 

We  have  stated  (Roosevelt  said  it,  and  it  has  been  intimated 
many  times  by  our  government)  that  we  will  not  keep  European 
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governments  from  collecting  their  debts  in  the  American  repub¬ 
lics.  In  fact  we  have  permitted  them  to  take  measures  to  en¬ 
force  payment  of  such  debts  as  long  as  this  did  not  mean  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition  by  them.  At  the  time  when  interventon  in 
Mexico  was  begim,  with  the  announced  purpose  of  collecting 
debts  which  that  country  owed  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain 
the  United  States  was  invited  to  join  with  them.  The  situation 
was  tried  out  to  ascertain  our  attitude,  and  Secretary  Seward 
wrote  that  the  United  States  had  no  objection  to  these  countries 
collecting  their  debts  from  Mexico.  When  it  came  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  however,  our  attitude 
was  very  different. 

We  have  never  agreed  with  the  claims  of  certain  Hispanic 
American  statesmen  that  debts  should  never  be  collected  forcibly. 
We  have  adopted  the  Hague  agreement  that  the  question  of 
debts  of  this  kind  shall  be  arbitrated,  but  we  have  imdertaken 
to  use  moral  suasion  and  more  recently  have  actually  assumed 
responsibility  for  managing  the  finances  of  certain  republics  in 
order  to  save  them  from  a  foreign  foreclosure.  We  have  thus 
assumed  a  protectorate  over  both  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti 
because  it  was  claimed  that  these  countries  were  likely  to  be 
seized  by  European  countries  for  non-payment  of  debt.  But 
we  have  still  to  determine  how  far  we  will  go  in  straightening  out 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Hispanic  American  countries  that 
seem  to  be  in  danger  from  European  creditors. 

The  precedent  of  Santo  Domingo^  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua  seems 
to  indicate  pretty  clearly  that,  at  least  in  the  Caribbean,  or 
what  Admiral  Chester  calls  the  “larger  Panama  Canal  Zone”, 
we  will  take  action  before  risking  that  of  any  foreign  country. 
Indeed  diplomatic  aid  in  resuscitating  the  finances  of  Honduras, 
Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  possibly  Mexico  is  now  being  extended  by 
the  United  States,  although  in  the  case  of  Mexico  the  proceedings 
are  still  in  the  formative  stage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
shift  in  world  credit  due  to  the  war  makes  it  altogether  probable 
that  the  United  States  will  itself  more  and  more  assume  the 
role  of  creditor  to  these  republics  and  that  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  payment  of  debts  will  be  given  an  entirely  new  turn. 
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European  nations  are  not  in  position  to  finance  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  any  great  extent,  however  profitable  it  might  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  thoughtful  students  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  limited  to  Caribbean  countries  or 
at  least  those  north  of  the  Amazon,  for  the  reason  that  the  zone 
of  defense  of  the  Canal  and  of  the  continental  United  States 
extends  no  farther  than  that,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
countries  farther  south  have  grown  strong  in  their  own  power 
and  neither  need  nor  appreciate  our  proffered  protection.  While 
a  formal  pronouncement  of  any  such  limitation  of  the  Doctrine 
will  probably  never  be  made,  it  is  almost  certain  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  this  northern  zone,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  It  may  well  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that 
even  when  England  and  France  intervened  in  Argentina,  and 
Spain  in  Chile  and  Peru,  the  United  States  did  no  more  than 
express  sympathy  to  these  countries.  In  this  connection  Dr. 
Estanislao  Zaballos,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  said : 

What  other  countries  of  America  have  the  same  world  problems  as 
Panama  or  Mexico,  the  latter  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  and 
the  former  at  the  throat  of  the  continent  itself.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  problems  of  the  River  Plate  or  the  shores  of  Brazil 
or  the  coasts  of  Chile.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  necessary  today  to  the 
United  States.  The  Caribbean  washes  the  shores  of  the  richest  part 
of  the  United  States  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  dominated  by  them  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  independence  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  question  concerning  the  Doctrine  is 
whether  it  means  that  Europe  must  stay  out  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  and  that  the  United  States  may  go  in,  or  simply 
that  Europe  shall  stay  out.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  justify  the  assumption  of  an  aggressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  Hispanic  America. 
The  original  doctrine  claims  nothing  for  the  United  States  that 
it  does  not  concede  to  every  other  American  nation.  If  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  the  United  States  arrogates  to  itself  supremacy 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  only  with  respect  to  non-American 
powers,  and  with  respect  to  them  it  wishes  every  American 
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nation  to  be  supreme.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  makes  its 
provisions  a  monopoly  by  the  United  States.  The  proclamation 
of  a  similar  doctrine  by  each  of  the  other  American  nations  would 
strengthen  rather  than  impair  the  force  of  the  Monroe  declaration. 

In  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Bolivar  statue  in  New 
York,  President  Harding  clearly  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  reserves  no  special  privileges  to  itself  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Speaking  to  the  entire  Hispanic  v^merican  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  he  said: 

There  have  been  times  when  the  meaning  of  Monroeism  was  mis¬ 
understood  by  some,  perverted  by  others  and  made  the  subject  of 
distorting  propaganda  by  those  who  saw  in  it  an  obstacle  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  own  ambitions.  .  .  .  They  have  falsely  charged 

that  we  sought  to  hold  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  at  arm’s  length 
in  order  that  we  might  monopolize  the  privilege  of  exploitation  for 
ourselves.  Others  have  protested  that  the  doctrine  would  never  be 
enforced  if  to  enforce  it  should  involve  us  in  actual  hostilities. 

The  history  of  the  generations  since  that  Doctrine  was  proclaimed 
has  proved  that  we  never  intended  it  selfishly;  that  we  had  no  dream 
of  exploitation.  On  the  other  side,  the  history  of  the  last  decade  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  convinced  all  the  world  that  we  stand  willing  to  fight, 
if  necessary,  to  protect  these  continents,  these  sturdy  young  democra¬ 
cies,  from  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Nevertheless  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  continual  source 
of  irritation  to  the  Hispanic  American  nations.  At  first  they  ac¬ 
cepted  it  gladly,  as  we  have  seen,  as  protecting  them  from  Europe, 
but  later  we  see  it  becoming  in  their  eyes  an  instrument  through 
which  the  United  States  presumed  to  dictate  to  them.  “America 
for  the  Americans”,  they  say,  means  “America  for  the  North 
Americans”. 

In  the  early  days  no  such  talk  was  heard  as  this  of  Senor 
Jose  de  Astorga,  writing  recently  in  La  Revista  de  America: 

.  .  .  The  importance  of  securing  concerted  movement  and 

unanimity  of  action  among  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  order 
to  offset  the  imperiahstic  ambitions  of  the  United  States  is  urgent  and 
of  extreme  importance.  The  protests  of  con-fraternity,  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  of  respect  for  the  pohtical  sovereignty  and  the  commercial 
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independence  of  Latin  America  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sets  forth  so  freely  on  every  occasion,  are  not  able  to  counteract 
or  to  lessen  the  eloquence  of  deeds,  and  these  are  the  deeds:  Tutelage 
over  Cuba;  the  abduction  of  Panama;  the  embargo  on  the  custom 
houses  of  Santo  Domingo;  economic  and  military  intervention  in 
Central  America;  the  “big  stick,”  “dollar  diplomacy”  and  the  Lodge 
declaration. 

The  Hispanic  Americans,  however,  are  not  alone  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
retains  the  right  to  control  the  western  hemisphere.  There 
are  not  a  few  North  Americans  who  hold  this  view.  These 
extracts  from  America  Among  the  Nations,  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Powers,  are  certainly  disquieting: 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  expansion  of  America  in  the  Caribbean 
without  feeling  that  it  will  go  farther.  Whether  it  should  go  farther 
is  not  the  question.  This  is  neither  an  indictment  nor  a  propaganda, 
but  a  study.  No  more  is  assumed  than  that  national  character  shows 
a  certain  continuity,  and  that  incentives  which  have  been  potent  in  the 
past  are  likely  to  be  potent  in  the  future.  If  so  much  be  conceded, 
then  the  further  development  of  Caribbean  domination  seems  assured. 
If  the  considerations  which  have  impelled  us  to  restrict  the  liberty  of 
Cuba,  to  take  over  the  financial  problems  of  Santo  Domingo  and  to 
assume  the  management  of  Hayti,  are  legitimate  then  there  is  more 
work  of  this  kind  for  us  to  do.  Conditions  were  no  worse  in  Hayti 
than  in  other  Caribbean  countries.  Utter  recklessness  and  incompe¬ 
tency  have  characterized  the  management  of  every  one  of  these  pseudo¬ 
states  which  the  preoccupations  of  the  real  nations  have  temporarily 
abandoned  to  independence.  It  was  a  matter  of  chance  which  one  of 
the  dancers  should  first  pay  the  piper,  but  all  have  danced  and  all  must 
pay.  As  each  faces  in  turn  the  inevitable  crisis,  the  same  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  meet  it 
in  the  same  way?  (P.  140) 

To  the  independence  party  Central  America  is  its  own  little  world. 
To  the  imperialistic  party  it  is  but  a  pawn  on  the  mighty  chessboard  of 
world  empire.  We  may  sympathize  with  the  one  or  the  other  but  we 
must  not  judge  the  one  by  the  standards  of  the  other.  The  United 
States  plays  the  vaster  game,  must  play  it  and  play  it  well,  for  the  stake 
is  its  existence.  (P.  140.) 
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We  have  learned  subtler  ways  of  winning,  more  varied  ways  of  ruling. 
We  have  found  new  reasons  for  old  impulses,  and  old  impulses  have 

renewed  their  youth.  , 

Finally,  we  are  still  confronted  with  opportunity.  More  than  any 
other  people  we  have  prizes  within  our  grasp.  And  we  are  grasping 
them.  Never  was  our  frontier  more  alive  than  it  is  today.  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  territory  has  become  a  commonplace  and  passes  unnoticed. 
Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  realizes  that  we  have  a  protectorate 
over  Hayti  and  that  our  control  is  creeping  out  through  all  these  south¬ 
ern  seas.  If  he  knew,  his  only  reaction  would  probably  be  a  slightly 
increased  complacency.  The  door  is  thus  opened  wide  for  a  govern¬ 
ment,  embarrassed  by  the  mischievous  irresponsibility  of  these^  petty 
make-believe  states,  to  take  refuge  in  an  ever  broadening  imperialism. 
Unless  the  leopard  changes  his  spots  this  must  carry  our  frontier  to  the 
limits  we  have  mentioned.  (P.  159.) 

Nor  is  the  call  of  the  tropics  the  only  one.  The  war  upon  which  we 
have  now  embarked  has  incalculable  possibihties.  We  are  committed 
not  merely  to  the  redressing  of  our  grievances  to  date,  but  to  the  vastly 
larger  program  of  settling  such  difficulties  as  the  war  itself  may  create. 
Without  taking  too  seriously  the  fascinating  program  of  “making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,”  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  war  is  to  be 
fought  on  European  soil  and  in  conjunction  with  nations  having  posses¬ 
sions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  When  the  peace  conference  meets  we 
shall  hear  very  little  of  the  sonorous  slogans  which  heralded  the  war’s 
beginning  and  much  of  the  concrete  problems  for  which  these  phrases 
suggest  no  very  tangible  solution.  (P.  160.) 

Such,  arguments  as  these  certainly  do  not  represent  the  best 
North  American  thought  yet  they  are  common  enough  to 
spread  wide  alarm  in  Hispanic  America. 

Probably  the  most  illuminating  discussion  of  the  present 
Hispanic  American  attitude  toward  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
the  debate  in  1914  in  the  columns  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  be¬ 
tween  Professor  Hiram  Bingham  and  Senor  F.  Garcia  Calderbn. 
Professor  Bingham’s  article  was  entitled  "The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
an  Obselete  Shibboleth.”  He  argues  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  the  following  grounds; 

1.  The  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  under  a  false  conception  of  (a) 
geographical  proximity,  for  the  great  centers  of  South  American  life 
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are  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  the  United  States,  and  (b)  the  existence  of 
natural  sympathy,  which  is  difficult  to  encounter  in  Latin  Amerca. 

2.  Latin  America  resents  our  attitude  of  being  “practically  sovereign 
on  the  continent”  and  opposed  our  war  with  Spain,  our  interference  in 
Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  etc. 

3.  It  places  the  United  States  in  the  false  position  of  being  the  col¬ 
lector  of  Europe’s  debts,  bringing  our  intervention  in  these  states  on 
many  false  grounds  and  thus  multiplying  the  prejudice  of  Latin  America 
against  us. 

4.  The  great  growth  of  some  of  the  South  American  states  in  recent 
years  is  ignored  in  the  application  of  the  Doctrine.  Viscount  Bryce 
represents  them  as  saying,  “Since  there  are  no  longer  rain  clouds  coming 
up  from  the  East,  why  should  our  friend,  however  well-intentioned, 
insist  on  holding  an  umbrella  over  us?” 

Professor  Bingham  concludes: 

Let  us  face  clearly  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  going  to  cost  the  United  States  an  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
men  and  money.  Carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  means  a  policy 
of  suzerainty  and  interference  which  will  earn  us  the  increased  hatred 
of  our  neighbors,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Europe,  the  loss  of  commercial 
opportunity  and  the  forfeit  of  time  and  attention  which  would  better 
be  given  to  settling  our  own  difficult  internal  problems.  The  contin¬ 
uance  of  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  offers  opportunity  to  schem¬ 
ing  statesmen  to  distract  public  opinion  from  the  necessity  of  concen¬ 
trated  attention  at  home  by  arousing  mingled  feelings  of  jingoism  and 
self-importance  in  attempting  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  neighbors. 

Senor  Calder6n,  whom  readers  of  his  Latin  America,  Its  Rise 
and  Progress  would  certainly  not  accuse  of  being  partial  to  the 
United  States,  strongly  maintained  the  usefulness  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  and  its  acceptability  to  Hispanic  America  if  properly  inter¬ 
preted.  He  said: 

If  the  United  States  would  affirm  that  it  also  is  in  accord  with  the 
sovereign  republics  of  the  south,  that  it  respects  the  territorial  status 
quo  in  this  American  continent  which  its  own  triumphant  expansion 
seems  to  threaten,  an  American  system  of  law  would  be  established,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  races  which  govern  this  huge  continent  would  be¬ 
come  a  political  fact  of  most  far-reaching  consequence.  We  should  be 
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face  to  face,  then,  with  a  new  Monroeism  as  the  doctrine  of  American 
autonomy,  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  all  the  people  oversea,  who 
would  agree  to  protect  one  another  against  all  future  attempts  at  con¬ 
quest,  and  then,  in  place  of  this  vexing  and  harassing  tutelage,  we  should 
have  a  sturdy  declaration  of  American  solidarity. 

Even  by  1911  these  generous  plans  showed  signs  of  development. 
The  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  through  friendly  intervention, 
averted  an  imminent  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  When  they  paci¬ 
fied  Central  America,  Mexico  came  to  their  aid,  and  thenceforward 
their  action  no  longer  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  intrusion  of  for¬ 
eigners.  It  was  in  the  name  of  a  doctrine  not  only  North  American  but 
Pan  American  that  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  addressed  the  power¬ 
ful  nations  which  stood  ready  to  tear  them  in  pieces.  No  one  then 
criticised  this  intervention  of  the  great  countries  of  the  New  World,  ot 
North  Saxon  and  South  Latin.  The  United  States  played  its  part 
also — which  made  its  moral  influence  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  nations.  . 

In  principle  the  Mom-oe  Doctrine  is  an  essential  article  m  the  public 

code  of  the  New  World.  Two  newspapers  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  La  Razon,  have  come  to  recognize  it  as  such.  In  them  we 
read  that  the  United  States  is  the  “safeguard  of  American  interests  , 
and  they  praise  the  North  American  republic  for  the  paternal  protec¬ 
tion  which  it  offers.  It  is  only  the  brutal  expression  of  the  doctrine, 
the  cynical  imperialism  which  is  deduced  from  it,  which  becomes  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  moral  unity  of  the  continent.  ^  .  j  • 

The  wisest  statesmen  have  no  thought  of  divorcing  this^  doctrine 
from  the  future  history  of  America,  even  when  they  criticise  its 

excesses  most  severely.  _  _ 

The  men  of  the  North  have  a  civilizing  function  to  fulfil  m  a  conti¬ 
nent  wherein  they  exercise  supreme  power.  If  their  behavior  is  dis¬ 
interested,  if  they  prevent  war,  if  they  fertilize  these  new  countries 
abundantly  with  the  gold  of  their  banks,  if  they  become  apostles  of 
peace  and  international  justice,  no  one  wiU  ever  forget  the  grandeur  of 
their  political  role  in  the  world’s  politics. 

In  considering  the  behavior  of  the  United  States  toward  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  must  distinguish  quite  clearly  between  its  attitude  regarding 
Panama  and  its  policy  toward  countries  south  of  the  Isthmus.  Toward 
South  America  its  intervention  deserves  only  respect.  The  purely 
selfish  interest  of  the  United  States  evidently  lay  in  the  acceptance  of 
war  and  anarchy,  in  accordance  with  the  classical  formula  “divide  and 
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rule”;  yet  the  United  States  has  kept  the  peace.  From  Panama  to  the 
I^a  Plata  it  is  working  for  the  union  of  the  peoples  and  for  civilization. 

Here,  then,  is  an  aspect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  perpetual  use¬ 
fulness:  the  struggle  against  the  wars  which  threaten  to  ruin  the  New 
World,  still  poor  and  thinly  populated — intervention  with  the  olive 
branch.  In  stunulating  the  union  of  South  American  republics  the 
United  States  is  at  the  same  time  protecting  its  own  commercial  inter¬ 
ests,  menaced  by  this  perpetual  turmoil.  If  its  action  were  to  halt 
there,  if  it  renounced  all  territorial  acquisition  and  set  its  face  against 
all  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  every  state,  the  doctrine  so 
often  condemned  would  seem  born  anew  and  no  one  would  dare  to  criti¬ 
cise  its  efficacy.  Most  of  all,  it  is  on  the  score  of  irregular  political 
practices,  of  fomenting  revolution,  that  the  excessive  tutelage  of  the 
United  States  comes  in  for  most  widespread  condemnation.  An  Ar¬ 
gentine  writer,  Manuel  Ugarte,  has  summarized  this  sentiment  in  the 
phrase,  “We  wish  to  be  brothers  of  the  North  Americans,  not  their 
slaves”.  Even  if  this  tutelage  were  designed  to  prepare  democracies 
without  democratic  tradition  for  seK-government  after  the  Saxon  meth¬ 
od;  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  it  is  granted  partial  liberty  and  pro¬ 
visional  privileges,  the  passionate  feeling  for  independence  which  is  so 
widespread  throughout  America  would  be  exceedingly  irritated  by  this 
rather  contemptuous  method  of  education.  Great  Britain  pays  more 
repect  to  the  autonomy  of  her  colonies  than  the  new  Saxon  democ¬ 
racy  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  the  still  fragile  independence  of  some 
American  republics.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  attitude  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  minister  of  Great  Britain  who  put  a  veto  on  the  action  of  the 
Socialist  government  of  Australia  by  dissolving  the  colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  criticising  the  laws  of  the  free  “Commonwealth”?  One  can¬ 
not  comprehend  the  policy  which  American  peoples  are  often  obliged 
to  endure  in  their  relations  with  Washington. 

In  Latin  America  people  do  not  understand  the  United  States.  A 
few  offhand  judgments  often  control  the  decision  which  leads  Latin 
Americans  to  antagonism  or  to  unreflecting  infatuation.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  of  the  North  are  thought  to  be  “practical  people”.  Men  say 
that  they  are  intensely  covetous  of  riches.  They  have  no  moraUty. 
The  business  man,  always  hard  and  arrogant  in  mind  and  brutal  in 
method,  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation.  Ideals,  dreams,  noble  ambitions, 
never  stir  their  breasts.  These  characteristics  of  the  North  American 
the  men  of  the  South,  according  to  their  individual  ideas,  admire  or 
despise. 
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They  forget  how  austere  is  the  grandeur  that  Americans  of  the  North 
acquire  from  their  superb  idealism,  from  their  strong  Puritan  tradi¬ 
tion,  from  the  lust  of  gold  made  subservient  to  ambition  for  power  and 
for  influence  over  men.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  mysticism  which 
forever  flourishes  in  the  United  States,  continually  creating  new  sects, 
the  perpetual  Christian  Renaissance  whose  energy  was  so  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  William  James.  We  must  admit  that  in  South  American 
countries,  with  their  narrow  and  superficial  religiosity,  we  do  not  find 
this  great  concern  regarding  the  line  which  divides  the  ideal  from  the 
fact.  The  example  of  the  United  States,  the  reading  of  its  poets,  the 
study  of  Emerson,  the  influence  of  its  universities,  an  examination  of 
the  part  which  wealth  has  played  in  this  democracy,  would,  I  conceive, 
go  far  toward  reforming  the  bad  manners  of  the  South  and  make  it 
appreciate  the  true  fundamentals  of  the  grandeur  of  North  America. 

In  my  book  on  the  Latin  democracies  I  have  set  forth  the  contrasts 
which  may  easily  be  established  between  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spanish 
Americans,  the  state  religion,  uniform  and  formal,  and  the  restless  and 
active  Protestantism  of  the  United  States;  between  the  mixture  of  races 
in  the  South  and  that  racial  pride,  “the  white  man’s  burden”  which 
controls  northern  opinion.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  push  this  analysis 
further  and  to  set  forth  the  strength  of  aristocratic  prejudices  among  the 
Spaniards  and  the  very  democratic  spirit  which  exists  among  the  Saxons ; 
to  contrast  the  idealism  of  the  North  with  the  less  vast,  less  generous 
ambition  of  the  South;  or  the  stanch,  puritanical  domestic  life  among 
the  South  Americans  with  a  certain  license  of  morals  which  exists  in 
North  America.  But,  in  spite  of  this  sharp  contrast,  there  are  resem¬ 
blances  not  less  evident  than  the  divergent  traits,  an  Americanism  which 
gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  entire  New  World.  All  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  United  States  acts  in  accord  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  loses  its  aggressive  character,  the  influence 
of  these  twenty  nations  will  be  a  force  in  the  world’s  progress  which 
cannot  be  despised. 

That  is  the  serious  judgment  of  one  of  the  great  Hispanic 
American  writers  and  diplomats,  a  man  who  becomes  most 
indignant  when  he  discusses  North  American  imperialism. 

CONFUSION  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  WITH  OTHER  POLICIES 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
confused  with  at  least  three  new  ideas  that  have  grown  up  during 
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the  peiiod  of  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  confused  it  with  the  headship 
of  the  United  States  in  America. 

The  United  States  has  developed  a  hundred  times  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  country  in  America,  and  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  that  development  it  has  necessarily  assumed  the  headship  of 
the  American  nations.  It  is  more  or  less  the  story  of  all 
history.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  became  the  Pope — the  smaller  bishoprics  sent  their 
problems  to  the  great  man  ki  the  city  and  thus  his  influence 
developed  until  hb  became  supreme.  In  the  same  way  the  United 
States  has  grower  Very  naturally  into  a  position  of  leadership  on 
the  American  continent.  Whether  we  like  it  or  whether  His¬ 
panic  America  likes  it,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  most 
advanced  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  group  from  exercising 
the  greatest  influence. 

This  headship  signified,  among  other  things,  that  we  must 
lead  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  though  of  course  it 
did  not  prescribe  the  method.  It  likewise  meant  that  we  must 
acquire  naval  stations  and  zones  of  influence  for  the  protection 
of  the  Canal  and  all  that  that  imphes.  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this.  These  things  came  about 
from  the  position  we  necessarily  assumed  as  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  continent.  Perhaps  we  did  not  have  to  do  it  in  quite  the 
way  we  did;  better  ways  could  have  been  found.  Nevertheless 
the  burden  was  laid  upon  us  and  we  could  not  get  away  from  it, 
so  we  took  the  lead  just  as  other  great  nations  have  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  their  influence  was  dominant.  Thus 
the  various  “Pan  .American  Congresses”  met  with  little  success 
until  the  greatest  American  nation  entered  and  lent  its  over¬ 
powering  influence  to  their  promotion. 

The  second  principle  with  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
confused  is  that  of  imperialism.  Imperiafism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Monroe  Docrtine,  but  is  merely  one  of  those  tendencies 
of  modern  nations  to  take  over  smaller  and  more  poorly  or¬ 
ganized  countries.  We  have  been  follovAng  other  peoples  in 
doing  that,  for  the  tendency  is  not  only  world  wide  but  is  a 
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factor  in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  pohtical  field  today.  Most 
of  our  territory  has  really  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations.  Let  it  be  said  to  our  credit,  however,  that  in  contrast 
with  most  modern  imperialistic  nations,  we  bought  most  of  the 
territoiy  acquired.  This  is  our  imperiahstic  policy,  a  thing 
apart  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Let  us  remind  our  Hispanic 
American  friends  that  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  have  done 
like  things.  The  big  nations  in  South  America  have  done  as 
the  big  nation  in  North  America.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  think 
the  United  States  is  the  only  sinner  in  the  world,  but  every  big 
nation  is  imperialistic.  It  is  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
prompts  us  to  do  these  things,  it  is  the  great  and  prepossessing 
idea  of  empire  building.  We  are  not  nearly  as  guilty  on  this 
score  as  Great  Britain. 

The  third  point  of  confusion  is  with  the  idea  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  By  Pan  Americanism  we  understand  the  recognition 
of  a  community  of  interests  among  all  American  countries  and 
a  determination  to  work  these  out  cooperatively  to  the  best 
advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  present  tendency  is  to  create 
a  concert  of  American  powers  to  act  together  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  and  help,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of 
better  commercial,  political  and  intellectual  relations.  And 
this  is  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

These  three  matters  of  headship,  imperialism,  and  Pan 
Americanism  have  all  exerted  an  appreciable  influence  in  our 
relations  with  Hispanic  America,  but  they  should  not  be  con- 
founde'd  with  Monroeism.  We  will  clarify  our  action  and  our 
understanding  of  all  inter-American  relations  as  soon  as  we  cease 
lumping  everything  related  to  Hispanic  America  under  the  one 
conception  of  Monroeism,  which,  after  all,  is  to  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States  largely  a  sentiment. 

The  address  of  President  Wilson  to  the  Mexican  editors  prob¬ 
ably  dehghted  Hispanic  America  more  than  any  other  ofhcial 
utterance  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Root’s  famous  speech  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Wilson  said : 

The  famous  Monroe  Doctrine  was  adopted  without  your  consent, 
without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  Central  or  South  American  states. 
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If  I  may  express  it  in  the  terms  that  we  so  often  use  in  this  country,  we 
said,  “We  are  going  to  be  your  big  brother  whether  you  want  us  to  be 
or  not”.  We  did  not  ask  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  you  that  we 
should  be  your  big  brother.  We  said  we  were  going  to  be.  Now  that 
was  all  very  well  so  far  as  protecting  you  from  agression  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water  was  concerned,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  pro¬ 
tected  you  from  aggression  from  us,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  states  of  Central 
and  South  America  that  our  self-appointed  protection  might  be  for  our 
own  benefit  and  our  own  interests  and  not  for  the  interests  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  So  I  said,  “Very  well,  let  us  make  some  arrangement  by  which 
we  will  give  bond.  Let  us  have  a  common  guarantee,  that  aU  of  us  will 
sign,  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Let  us  agree 
that  if  any  one  of  us,  the  United  States  included,  violates  the  political 
independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  of  the  others,  all  the 
others  wiU  jump  on  her.” 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

What  effect  has  the  World  War,  which  has  affected  all  inter¬ 
national  relations,  had  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  In  answering 
this  question  one  is  again  confronted  with  the  basic  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Doctrine.  President  Wilson  said,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Senate  on  June  22,  1917,  that  “The  nations  should  with 
one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  world.”  He  explained  that  under  this  world  doc¬ 
trine  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  pohcy  over  any  other 
nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  its  own  pohcy,  its  own  way  of  development,  un¬ 
hindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  weak  along  with  the  great 
and  powerful. 

President  Wilson’s  understanding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
here  clearly  revealed.  It  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  Pi-ofessor 
Bingham  had  when  he  advocated  its  abandonment  because  it 
kept  u's  from  being  well  regarded  in  Hispanic  America.  The 
simple  Monroe  and  Wilson  insistetnce  that  each  nation  shall 
have  the  right  to  develop  along  its  own  lines,  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  outside,  that,  “good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations”  shall  prevail,  represents  an  entirely  different  concep- 
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tion.  While  Monroe’s  proposal  was  that  no  European  nation 
should  seek  to  extend  its  authority  over  an  American  nation, 
Wilson  proposed  that  no  nation  in  any  part  of  the  world  should 
seek  to  extend  its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or  people. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Doctrine  was  the  one  given  it  by 
President  Cleveland  in  dealing  with  the  Venezuelan  boundaiy 
dispute,  when  he  said  that  the  Doctrine  found  its  basis  “in  the 
theory  that  every  nation  shall  have  its  rights  protected  and  its 
just  claims  enforced”.  At  the  same  time  Secretary  Olney 
pointed  out  to  Great  Britain  that  “the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  self-government  and 
that  the  British  attitude  toward  Venezuela  so  threatened  the 
American  policy  that  if  the  power  of  the  United  States  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  British  purposes  it  would  be 

It  is  natural  that  this  doctrine,  maintained  for  a  century  and 
resulting  in  giving  weaker  nations  in  America  a  chance  to  develop 
without  outside  interference,  should  be  of  value  in  developing  a 
world  policy  that  would  protect  small  nations.  That  the 
efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  depended  on  the  force  the 
United  States  could  bring  to  its  support,  sugpsts  of  course 
the  need  of  force  to  support  any  world  apphcation  of  the  same 
principle— the  principle  which  has  been  recognized  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations.  _ 

Just  as  the  Hispanic  American  peoples  had  favored  the  origina 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  appreciated  its  protection  from  Europe, 
so  they  immediately  welcomed  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  to 
the  whole  world  as  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations.  For 
strangely  enough  our  southern  neighbors,  beheving  that  the 
United  States  has  shifted  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  and  is  now  using  it  merely  for  its  own  selfish  purposes,  saw 
in  the  proposal  to  bring  the  world  into  the  agreement  a  guarantee 
that  Hispanic  America  would  not  only  be  protected  from  Europe 

but  from  the  United  States  itself. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  received  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  all  the  southern  countries.  Here  was  the  movement 
that  would  get  the  American  nations  beyond  the  impasse  which 
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had  been  reached  in  the  much  talked-of  Pan  Americanism.  For 
t  ough  on  one  hand  the  United  States  could  not  give  up  the 
histco-ic  Monroe  Doctrme,  on  the  other  the  Hispanic  Americas 
could  never  come  mto  free  relations  with  their  northern  neighbor 
within  that  Doctrine  if  it  meant,  as  it  seemed  to  have  come  to 

mean,  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American 
family. 

But  here  was  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma — make  the  doc- 
trme  world  _wide.^  The  United  States  would  surrender  nothino- 
of  its  historic  insistence  that  European  nations  must  not  project 
themselves  into  American  Hfe,  and  Hispanic  America  would  have 
its  fears  and  its  implied  inferiority  removed,  since  the  United 
States  would  thus  assume  the  same  obligation  to  respect  the 
independence  of  the  small  American  states  as  did  all  other 
nations.  Thus  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  continental 
solidarity  would  disappear  without  embarrassment  to  any  of  the 
parties. 

_  This  feehng  was  well  expressed  by  the  Cuban,  Orestes  Ferrara, 
in  his  review.  La  Reforma  Social,  as  follows : 

When  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Taft  refer  to  the  declarations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  and  insist  that  the  detachment  of  American  nations  will 
not  receive  a  blow  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  more  absolute  because  the 
doctrme  is  universally  accepted  by  the  establishment  of  the  League, 
they  say  something  that  reveals  very  clearly  how  their  minds  turn  to 
the  past  when  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  American  nations 
was  threatened  by  the  transference  of  the  consequences  of  another  gi-eat 
European  conflict  to  American  soil.  Evidently  Wilson  and  Taft  regard 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  original  sense,  the  most  just  to  other  rights. 
It  IS  not  so  with  Senators  Knox  and  Lodge.  They  think  of  the  Doctrine 
as  It  has  been  practised  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  seems  to 
have  justifled  the  relations  with  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  etc.,  and  which  has  established  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Americas.  The  difference  is  therefore  para¬ 
mount,  being  on  the  one  hand  a  principle  and  on  the  other  a  selfish 
interest. 

^  The  truth  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  declaration  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  life  of  the  world  with  purer  ideas  and  more  noble  purposes  than 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  North  American  statesmen  of  that  time 
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had  the  meet  nnselfieh  idea*  about  it.  Jefferson, 

eave  to  it  the  whole  endorsement  of  his  serene  mind  and  tranquil  s  ^ 
lut  in  Jhe  course  of  time  the  fonnula  “The  United  States  stand^ 

before  Europe  in  defense  of  the  Americas”  f|t^tes 

dominance  of  the  United  States  in  Amenca  And  if 
had  not  practised  in  her  international  * ‘.'7 L’s 
eiple  that  the  rights  of  others  shall  hTve 

own  interests  are  clearly  threatened,  a  situation  o 

'’To'betiOTO  sjedfic,  we  may  affirm  that  if  any  other  “‘'“  XpowK 
United  States  had  had  her  hands  free  m  America  “7'  7' ^^X  so 

“tu"~dence  has  not  ffitiated  the  change  ^fo^^Hbl 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  makes  it  not  the  ol  poire 

^n'S^tpt:ffi:r'5rurd^siSstSt^^ 

noslnim.  The  United  States  has  come  to  regard  the  Home  D>>7  ' 

Ihi  teansformed,  as  backing  those  other  polices-trade  follows  the 

“Vufw""  the  one  hand  and  Lodge  and  Enos  on  the 
Other  since  they  speak  of  different  periods  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  are 
both  right  when  one  maintains  that  the  League  of  Nations  wiU  mai 
tein  tre  Doctrine  intact  and  the  others  contend  that  the  opposite  is 

*™Discussing  the  question  of  the  League,  if  the  United  States,  having 
helped  to  break  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  defeating 
should  remain  outside  the  alliance  of  the  victorious  ^ 

tion  will  not  mean  her  strength  but  her  weakness.  The  obhgaUons 

which  may  tL  place  not  in  Europe  but  in  the  tranquil  Americas. 
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On  abandoning  the  rights  of  exclusive  protection,  she  would  be  free 
of  multiplied  responsibilities  and  know  that,  if  a  conflict  occurred,  it 
would  be  concerning  matters  that  affected  her  directly  and  not  remotely. 
The  principles  of  Washington  and  Monroe  would  have  passed  through  a 
complete  evolution  and  become  the  admitted  principles  of  all  humanity, 
not  simply  the  canons  of  American  law. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  could  thus  become  the  doctrine  of  the  world. 
Only  the  aspirations  of  conquest  which  make  of  the  doctrine  of  defense 
of  the  small  nations  of  this  continent  an  excuse  for  continual  aggression 
approaching  an  American  Prussianism,  will  have  died  forever. 

But  this  wise  and  just  solution  of  the  Pan  American  impasse 
was  not  to  be.  A  group  of  North  Americans  who  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  protecting  their  own  prerogatives  but  not 
those  of  any  other  nations,  insisted  on  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  making  specific  acknowledgment  that,  while  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  surrender  all  special  privileges  and 
rights  of  interference  with  their  neighbors,  the  United  States 
must  stiU  have  the  special  privhege  of  determining  the  course 
of  national  development  in  the  western  hemisphere.  So  the 
following  was  inserted  as  Article  XXI,  of  the  Covenant. 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

If  this  article  had  gone  further  and  defined  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  as  not  giving  the  United  States  any  special  privileges  on  the 
American  continent,  but  meaning,  as  President  Wilson  had 
intimated^  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its 
own  pohcy,  there  could  have  been  no  objection.  But  this  was 
not  done.  And  sO  at  one  stroke  the  old  situation  was  continued 
and  made  worse.  For  it  looked  as  if  this  was  a  move  to  have 
the  whole  world  agree  to  leave  with  the  United  States  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  all  American  questions*  And,  of  course,  if  the 
Hispanic  American  nations  signed  the  covenant,  they  themselves 
became  guarantors  of  an  arrangement  which  those  who  insisted 
on  the  inclusion  of  this  reservation  stated  to  mean  that  the 
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United  States  would  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  national 
life  of  the  other  American  nations  whenever  it  deemed  such  a 
course  expedient. 

Here  was  Hispanic  America’s  dilemma:  If  it  stayed  out  of 
the  League  it  lost  the  opportunity  of  being  hnked  up  with  the 
only  organization  that  offered  to  help  the  small  nation.  If  it 
went  in  it  signed  a  document  which  might  mean  its  agreement 
to  complete  domination  by  its  great  northern  neighbor.  His¬ 
panic  America  was  much  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  forced 
to  borrow  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  escape  ruin,  but  who  is 
asked  to  sign  a  note  for  an  unknown  amount  in  order  to  get  the 
money.  It  leaves  him  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  to  be  ruined 
now  or  later. 

This  was  what  led  little  Salvador  to  direct  a  note  to  our 
Department  of  State  asking  for  a  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  This  note,  in  the  first  place,  recites  that  despite  its 
neutrahty  in  the  war,  Salvador  manifested  “its  sympathy  on 
every  occasion  for  the  ideals  which  animated  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  entering  the  war”,  praises  President 
Wilson  for  “having  crystallized  the  legitimate  hopes  of  a  fruitful 
peace  by  submitting  the  draft  of  a  League  of  Nations  cove¬ 
nant”,  says  Salvador,  “manifests  the  desire  to  adhere  to  this 
treaty  which  sanctions  arbitration  as  the  only  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations”,  and  continues: 

The  whole  text  of  the  treaty  is  both  suggestive  and  attractive.  ^  In 
it  there  is  a  return  to  those  principles  of  life  long  awaited  by  sociologists 
and  publicists.  And  indeed  it  seems  as  if  from  the  ruins  of  war  there 
have  arisen  with  greater  strength  and  potency  the  beautiful  gospels 
which  in  a  moment  of  folly  were  relegated  to  the  discard  by  those  who 
through  the  immutable  laws  of  international  interdependence  were 
especially  charged  with  sustaining  and  upholding  them. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  contains  however,  one  article  which  has 
awakened  warm  discussions  throughout  the  whole  American  continent 
including  the  United  States,  due  no  doubt  to  its  brevity  and  lack 
of  clearness.  I  refer  to  Article  XXI,  drafted  in  the  following  terms: 
Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
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understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace. 

The  legal  scope  of  this  provision  from  an  international  viewpoint 
is  open  to  differing  interpretations,  since  in  the  vast  scheme  of  the 
League  of  Nations  treaties  of  arbitration  and  regional  understandings, 
such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  are  recognized  and  sanctioned,  despite 
the  fact  that  as  to  the  highly  peaceful  purpose  of  the  latter  doctrine 
there  does  not  exist  harmonious  meeting  of  minds  nor  an  absolute 
criterion. 

From  the  year  1823,  in  which  the  distinguished  James  Monroe  re¬ 
jected  all  intervention  by  European  nations  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
continent  to  the  present  day,  this  doctrine  has  undergone  different  ap¬ 
plications  depending  upon  the  diverse  political  tendencies  prevailing 
at  that  particular  time  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  undertake  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  various  views  of  prominent  thinkers  and  public  men 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  genuine  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  former  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  regarded 
as  “a  declaration  based  on  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  itself  as  a  nation,  and  which  could  not  be  transformed  into  a 
declaration,  joint  or  common,  to  all  the  nations  of  America  or  even  to  a 
limited  number  of  them”. 

My  Government  recognizes  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  consolidated 
the  independence  of  the  Continental  States  of  Latin  America,  and  saved 
them  from  the  great  danger  of  a  European  intervention.  It  realizes 
that  it  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  existence  of  the  democratic  form  of 
government  on  this  continent  and  that  it  raises  a  barrier  to  European 
colonization. 

Since,  however,  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  set 
forth  nor  determine  the  purposes  nor  fix  a  definite  criterion  of  inter¬ 
national  relationship  in  America,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  will  be  forthwith  transformed— in  view  of  the  full  sa,nction 
of  the  nations  of  the  world — into  a  principle  of  universal  public  law, 
juris  et  de  jure,  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  present  historical  moment  and  in  its  future  application  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  must  realize  that  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  keenly  desirous  of  securing  a  statement  which  shall  put  an 
end  to  the  divergence  of  views  now  prevailing  on  the  subject,  which  it 
is  recognized  by  aU  is  not  the  most  propitious  in  stimulating  the  ideals 
of  true  Pan  Americanism. 
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Contrary  to  the  authorized  and  respected  view  of  former  Secretary 
of  State  Root,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  through  its  inclusion  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  converted  without  doubt  into  a 
genesis  of  American  international  law. 

Since  any  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  even  the  rejection 
of  all  of  its  provisions  by  the  American  Senate  would  stiU  leave  intact 
the  various  points  which  this  international  agreement  covers  as  to  the 
other  signatory  nations,  by  virtue  of  their  general  and  expressed  accept¬ 
ance,  the  principle  embraced  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  therefore 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would  be  virtually  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  public  American  law  by  all  those  countries  that  signed  or 
manifested  their  adherence  to  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  necessity  of  an  interpretation  of  the  genesis  and  scope  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  not  only  in  the  development  of  the  lofty  purpose  of 
Pan  Americanism,  but  in  order  that  that  Doctrine  may  maintain  its 
original  purity  and  prestige,  is  rendered  all  the  more  urgent. 

Even  before  El  Salvador  had  written  its  now  famous  note 
to  the  Department  of  State,  Ex-president  Bonilla  of  Honduras, 
who  represented  his  country  at  the  Peace  Conference,  presented 
to  that  body  the  following  communication: 

In  this  covenant  all  peoples  represented  in  this  Conference  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested;  the  smaller  nations,  like  that  which  I  represent,  more  if 
possible  than  the  greater  ones.  Its  bases,  as  expressed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  are  not  known;  but  the  public  press  has  asserted  that  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  proposed :  among  these  a  proposal  by  the  delegation  of 
North  America,  to  declare  that  “the  pact  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  other  international  conventions  such  as  the  arbitration  treaties  or 
regional  understandings,  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  assure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace”. 

The  Momoe  Doctrine  affects  the  Latin  American  republics  directly. 
As  it  has  never  been  wnitten  into  an  international  document,  nor  been 
expressly  accepted  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  Continent,  nor  of  the  New 
World;  and  as  it  has  been  defined  and  applied  in  different  manners  by 
presidents  and  other  statesmen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  beheve 
that  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  pact  about  to  be  subscribed  it  should  be 
defined  with  entire  clearness,  in  such  way  that  it  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  written  international  law. 

The  North  American  delegation  is  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
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not  defined  the  delegation  had  in  mind  the  definition  of  interpretation 
that  Mr.  Wilson,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  has  given  to  it  in 
his  various  addresses  from  that  which  he  voiced  at  Mobile  in  1913  to 
the  last  in  the  current  year.  In  these  he  declared  that  the  Doctrine  is 
not  a  menace,  but  is  a  guaranty  for  the  feeblest  of  the  nations  of  America- 
and  he  repudiated  expressly  the  interpretations  that  had  been  made  to 
signify  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  kind  of  tutelage 
over  the  other  republics  of  America. 

Especially  in  his  discourse  with  the  Mexican  journalists  on  June  7th 
191<b  he  declared  that  the  guaranty  that  this  Doctrine  impUed  in  favor 
0  the  feeble  countries  is  not  with  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  Old 

orld  only,  but  relates  to  the  United  States  also;  and  that  he  spoke  of 
the  celebration  of  a  Pan  American  pact  that  might  be  realized  and  might 
include  this  point.  Such  declarations  have  made  President  Wilson  the 
best  of  the  exponents  of  the  ideals  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

All  these  facts  induce  me  to  present  the  accompanying  proposition, 
which  I  hope  will  merit  a  favorable  reception  by  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  supported  by  the  Latin  American  republics, 
which  with  It  will  pay  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  the  First 
Magistrate  of  the  North  American  republic,  that  has  given  such  proofs 
of  its  love  of  justice. 

If  the  American  amendment  to  which  I  referred  is  phrased  in  the  terms 
pubhshed,  or  in  others  like  them,  the  pact  of  the  League  of  Nations  wiU 
be  no  obstacle  to  a  union  or  confederation  of  other  form,  by  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  that  will  tend  to  a  realization  of  the  dream  of  the 
immortal  Bolfvar. 

The  clause  which  Dr.  Bonilla  offered  as  an  addition  to  the 
proposed  compact  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  translated 
as  follows: 

This  Doctrine,  that  the  United  States  of  America  has  maintained 
since  the  year  1823,  when  it  was  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe,  sig¬ 
nifies  that:  All  the  republics  of  America  have  a  right  to  independent 
existence;  that  no  nation  may  acquire  by  conquest  any  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  any  of  these  nations,  nor  interfere  with  its  internal  government 
or  administration,  nor  do  any  other  act  to  impair  its  autonomy  or  to 
wound  its  national  dignity.  It  is  not  to  hinder  the  “Latin"  American 
countries  from  confederating  or  in  other  forms  uniting  themselves, 
seeking  the  best  way  to  realize  their  destiny. 
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The  view  taken  generally  in  Hispanic  America  of  the  Sal¬ 
vadorean  note  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  editorial 
utterance  of  El  U niversal,  of  Mexico  City ; 

We  published  yesterday  the  Note  addressed  by  the  republic  of  El 
Salvador  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  North  American  Union 
asking  for  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  21st  article  of  the  protocol  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  by  the  Latin  American  nations.  It  is  a  document  of  far-reaching 
importance. 

On  the  appearance  in  1823  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  had  the  char¬ 
acter,  as  has  been  expressed  by  the  eminent  Chilean  statesman,  Don 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  of  a  sort  of  gospel  of  the  New  World.  President 
Monroe,  according  to  Alvarez,  though  taking  his  stand  exclusively  on 
the  interests  of  his  own  country,  in  his  famous  message  to  Congress 
summarized  and  expressed  admirably  and  clearly  the  pohtical  situation 
and  aspirations  of  the  whole  New  World.  Circumstances  then  obtain¬ 
ing  in  Europe  made  some  such  declaration  urgent.  There  was  a  con¬ 
troversy  on  between  Russia  and  England  over  the  boundaries  of  their 
possessions  in  America;  and  besides — and  graver  still — the  countries 
signatory  to  the  Holy  Alliance  were  suspected  of  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  the  help  of  Spain  for  reconquering  her  lost  American  colonies.  When, 
therefore,  the  United  States  proclaimed  its  affirmation  that  the  New 
World  ought  to  be  governed  by  republican  organizations,  and  that  all 
the  countries  on  this  side  are  free  and  equal,  as  relates  to  Europe,  the 
independence  of  the  bourgeoning  republics  was  assured — an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Repubhc  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
the  goodwill  of  the  other  countries. 

Up  to  that  point,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  not  be  considered  a  particular  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
United  States;  it  was  rather  the  crystallization  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  aspirations  of  all  America.  But  since  then,  as  the  various 
countries  of  the  continent  have  gone  forward  in  their  evolution,  the  Latin 
republics  have  not  always  moved  harmoniously  with  the  United  States 
nor  even  with  one  another.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  while  some 
publicists  consider  the  Mom-oe  Doctrine  as  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement 
among  all  the  American  nations  for  warding  off  the  occupation  of  terri¬ 
tory  by  Europe,  or  its  active  intervention  in  American  affairs,  there  are 
others  who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  only  thing  the  United  States 
had  in  view  in  promulgating  the  Doctrine  was  to  substitute  their  own 
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intervention  for  that  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  nations  of  this 
continent,  and,  in  that  connection,  it  has  not  yet  been  settled  whether 
acts  of  imperialism,  deUberately  engaged  in  by  the  United  States  against 
the  sovereignty  of  Latin  American  republics,  are  or  are  not  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  a  state  of  things  which  has  resulted  in  many  misunderstandings. 
We  do  not  know,  really,  what  to  think;  as,  in  view  of  diverse  and  even 
contrary  interpretations  by  different  statesmen,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
or  “Monroeism”  has  become  something  extremely  foggy  and  obscure. 
It  is  to  this  fact  that  is  due  the  lack  of  confidence  in  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Latin  republics;  to  this,  and  to  nothing  else,  was  due  the  statement 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  recently  that  it  did  not  recognize  that 
Doctrine. 

President  Wilson  himself  seemed  to  justify  that  want  of  confidence 
when  he  suggested  in  his  address  to  the  Mexican  editors  in  June,  1919, 
that  all  the  Latin  American  countries  should  undertake  a  revision  of 
that  Doctrine  and  should  come  to  an  agreement  that  would  put  the 
question  of  their  independence  outside  the  danger  of  any  imperialistic 
encroachment.  If  thus  the  very  author  of  the  League  of  Nations  ad¬ 
mitted  less  than  a  year  before  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  inspire  some  want  of  confidence  in  Latin  America,  as 
not  being  a  real  conununity  pact,  how  can  those  nations,  which  have  not 
yet  been  called  into  the  consultation,  adhere  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  explicitly  recognized? 

As  we  see  the  matter,  El  Salvador  has  put  a  finger  on  the  sore  spot, 
as  the  saying  goes,  in  this  most  complicated  matter  of  American  pol¬ 
itics.  Will  its  note  bring  about  a  general  revision,  a  Pan  American  re¬ 
vision  such  as  Wilson  intimated,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Unless  some 
such  thing  happens,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Latin  American  nations  can 
sign  a  compact,  such  as  that  of  the  League  of  Nations,  unless  some  fight 
can  be  thrown  on  a  matter  that  so  profoundly  concerns  their  interests. 

The  framing  of  a  reply  to  Salvador  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  our 
Department  of  State.  But  a  way  out  was  happily  found  by 
a  simple  citation  of  the  address  of  President  Wilson  before  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  where  the  President 
had  discussed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  follows; 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  on  her 
own  authority.  It  has  always  been  maintained,  and  always  will  be 
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maintained,  upon  her  own  responsibility.  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
demanded  merely  that  European  governments  should  not  attempt  to 
extend  their  political  systems  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  did  not 
disclose  the  use  which  the  United  States  intended  to  make  of  her  power 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  hand  held  up  in  warning,  but  there 
was  no  promise  in  it  of  what  America  was  going  to  do  with  the  implied 
and  partial  protectorate  which  she  apparently  was  trying  to  set  up  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  I  believe  you  will  sustain  me  in  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  fears  and  suspicions  on  this  score  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  greater  intimacy  and  confidence  and  trust  between  the 
Americas.  The  states  of  America  have  not  been  certain  what  the  Umted 
States  would  do  with  her  power.  That  doubt  must  be  removed.  And 
latterly  there  has  been  a  very  frank  interchange  of  views  between  the 
authorities  in  Washington  and  those  who  represented  the  other  states 
of  this  hemisphere,  an  interchange  of  views  charming  and  hopeful,  be¬ 
cause  based  upon  an  increasingly  sure  appreciation  of  the  spint  in 
which  they  were  undertaken.  These  gentlemen  have  seen  that,  if 
America  is  to  come  into  her  own,  into  her  legitimate  own,  in  a  world  of 
peace  and  order,  she  must  establish  the  foundations  of  amity,  so  that 
no  one  will  hereafter  doubt  them. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  These  conferences 
have  enabled  me  to  foresee  how  it  will  be  accomplished.  It  wiU  be  ac¬ 
complished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  states  of  America  uniting  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  each  other  absolute  pohtical  independence  and  territorial 
integrity.  In  the  second  place,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  that, 
guaranteeing  the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending  boundary  disputes  as 
soon  as  possible  and  by  amicable  process;  by  agreeing  that  all  disputes 
among  themselves,  should  they  unhappily  arise,  will  be  handled  by 
patient,  impartial  investigation  and  settled  by  arbitration;  and^  the 
agreement  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  that  no  state  of  either 
continent  will  permit  revolutionary  expeditions  against  another  state 
to  be  fitted  out  on  its  territory,  and  that  they  will  prohibit  the  exporta¬ 
tions  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  revolutionists 
against  neighboring  governments. 

This  reply  was  received  by  Salvador  with  diplomatic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation,  but  that  country’s  leaders,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  Hispanic  American  countries,  recognize  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  our  presidents  before  a  scien¬ 
tific  gathering  cannot  be  considered  as  an  authoritative  and 
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binding  definition  of  any  fundamental  policy  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  They  want  rather  a  declaration  in  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government,  after  a  discussion 
which  allowed  public  opinion  to  express  itself,  would  officially 
state  the  position  of  the  nation. 

The  following  words  of  Senor  A.  de  Manos-Albas,  written  a 
few  years  ago  in  tiie  English  Review  of  Reviews,  still  remain  true: 

The  means  to  accomplish  unity  of  sentiment  and  to  dispel  the  mis¬ 
givings  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  only  required  to  amplify  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  full 

extent  of  its  logical  development . If  the  United  States 

should  declare  that  the  era  of  conquest  on  the  American  continent  has 
been  closed  to  all  and  forever,  beginning  with  themselves,  the  brooding 
storm  of  distrust  will  disappear  from  the  Latin  American  mind,  and  an 
international  cordiality  of  incalculable  possibilities  will  ensue,  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  nations,  but  universally  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

At  this  writing  the  United  States  is  in  a  most  peculiar  position. 
Having  insisted  upon  inserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  clause  into 
the  Covenant,  a  clause  in  which  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
was  interested  and  to  which  many  were  opposed,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  the  only  nation  of  consequence  out  of  the 
League.  The  Hispanic  American  countries  were  so  enthusiastic 
for  the  League  idea  that  fourteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  signed, 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  clause  and  all,  almost  without  debate. 
The  United  States  was  expected  to  join  as  well.  Most  of  these 
countries  followed  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  they  all 
thought  they  were  going  with  that  country  into  the  League. 
Now  they  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their  supposed  leader 
is  not  with  them,  and  the  situation  is  a  bit  disconcerting  to  some 
of  them. 

The  situation  reminds  one  of  an  incident  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  when  a  group  of  politicians  sat  discussing  matters  of  state. 
A  great  mob  rushed  by  the  building.  One  of  the  group 
jumped  to  his  feet,  ran  to  the  door  and  exclaimed.  There  go 
my  people.  I  must  hurry  and  foUow  them,  for  I  am  their  leader !  ” 

The  complaisant  North  American  may  smile  at  the  mention 
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of  the  possibility  of  our  losing  our  position  of  dominance  on  this 
continent,  but  the  present  situation  at  least  suggests  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  condition  which  will  unite  the  rest  of  America  with 
Europe  rather  than  with  us.  It  is  easy  to  note  that  among 
Hispanic  Americans  there  is  great  confusion  over  the  situation, 
and  some  frankly  say  that  the  present  division  may  mean  a 
final  separation  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries  from  North 
America.  Commenting  on  the  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States,  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  paper  which  all 
during  the  war  ardently  supported  the  United  States,  said: 

« 

Confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  abandoning  either  the  League  of 
Nations  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Latin  American  countries  probably 
would  choose  to  abandon  the  latter.  Many  people  in  the  United  States 
have  believed  that  the  various  South  American  countries,  members  of 
the  League,  would  withdraw  in  order  to  follow  the  policy  inspired  by 
the  United  States,  and  contrary,  naturally,  to  the  League. 

The  declaration  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Senator  Harding  made  to 
the  correspondent  of  La  Nacion  hardly  seems  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
South  American  members  of  the  League  to  abandon  it.  In  effect  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding  told  our  correspondent  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not 
an  international  pact  or  agreement  but  a  declaration  of  policy  by  the 
United  States  which  promised  protection  against  abuses  or  agi’essions 
by  European  nations,  precisely  an  interpretation  which  causes  the 
gi-eatest  resistance  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  countries,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  the  interpretation  President  Wilson  has  given,  according 
to  which  the  Doctrine  established  among  the  American  nations  a  most 
perfect  equality — an  equality  that  cannot  exist  if  the  question  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  is  not  asked  is  the  product  entirely  of  the  one-sided  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  power  declaring  itself  the  protector  against  dangers  in  which 
no  one  beheves. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  form  part  of  the  League,  these 
southern  countries  will  find  themselves  in  a  different  camp  from 
the  United  States,  having  acquired  a  special  status  in  relation  to 
other  members  of  the  League,  and  will  be  forced  to  consider  the 
United  States  as  a  factor  to  some  extent  foreign  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  peaceful  policy.  This  surely  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  either  to  them  or  to  us,  in  view  of  the  sincere  desire  of 
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both  parties  that  an  accord  shall  exist  between  the  two  sections 
ol  the  continent. 

This  reported  interview  with  President  Harding  raises  an 
important  question  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine  about 
which  there  IS  absolute  difference  of  opinion.  The  President  is 
reported  as  intimating  that  the  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  international  agreement,  but  solely  as  a  declaration  of  the 
Umted  States,  maintained  by  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Root,  already  quoted,  also  said  that  it  w’ould  under  no 
circumstances  become  a  joint  agreement. 

But  President  Roosevelt  said,  in  an  address  at  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

All  the  nations  which  are  sufficiently  advanced,  such  as  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  should  participate  on  an  absolute  equality  in  the 
responsibihties  and  development  of  this  doctrine  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  western  hemisphere  as  a  whole  are  concerned.  It  must  be  made 
a  continental  and  not  a  unilateral  doctrine.  ...  If  ever,  as  re¬ 
gards  any  country,  intervention  does  unfortunately  become  necessary, 

I  hope  that  wherever  possible  it  will  be  a  joint  intervention  by  such 
powers  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  without  the  thought  of  self- 
aggrandizement  by  any  of  them,  and  for  the  common  good  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world. 

As  has  already  been  shown.  President  Wilson  accepted  the  same 
idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  being  extendable  not  only  to  all 
America  but  to  the  whole  world.  In  this  same  spirit  were  his 
words  in  addressing  Congress  December  7,  1915,  when  he  said: 

There  was  a  tune  in  the  early  days  of  our  great  nation  and  of  the  re¬ 
publics  fighting  their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  when  the  govermnent  of  the  United  States  looked  upon  itself  as  in 
some  sort  the  guardian  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  her  as  against 
any  encroachments  or  efforts  at  political  control  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water;  felt  it  its  duty  to  play  the  part  even  without  invitation  from 
them;  and  I  tliink  that  we  can  claim  that  the  task  was  undertaken  with 
a  true  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  of  the  Americas 
and  the  unmolested  self-government  of  her  independent  peoples.  But 
it  was  always  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  role  without  offense  to  the 
pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of  action  we  sought  to  protect,  and 
without  provoking  serious  misconceptions  of  our  motives,  and  every 
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thoughtful  man  of  affairs  must  welcome  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  new  day  in  whose  light  we  now  stand,  when  there  is  no  claim  of 
guardianship  or  thought  of  wards,  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable 
association  as  of  partners  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the 
interest  of  all  America,  north  and  south. 

It  is  this  spirit  faithfully  carried  out  that  will  make  all  His¬ 
panic  America  join  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  be  at  one  with  us  in  building  a  continental  solidarity.  The 
following  comment  by  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  this  mes¬ 
sage  is  expressive  of  the  way  aU  Hispanic  America  responds  to 
such  sentiment : 

There  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  change  in  the  American 
poUcy  toward  the  republics  of  this  continent.  These  changes  have  been 
coincident  with  the  visits  of  prominent  Americans  to  South  America, 
with  the  result  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  state  of  civilization 
which  has  been  reached  by  South  Americans  has  become  more  general. 
This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  gradual  transformation.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  now  essentially  modified.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
should  no  longer  have  the  character  of  tutelage  that  it  had  at  the  time 
of  its  origin,  but  it  must  undergo  an  evolution  toward  Pan  Americanism. 

No  higher,  more  fundamental,  more  authoritative  utterance  has  been 
made  on  the’ subject  that  that  embodied  in  President  Wdson’s  messap. 
President  Wilson  made  his  statement  without  reserve  and  with  sm- 
cerity,  showing  that  it  was  the  result  of  serene  reflection.  According  to 
President  Wilson,  Monroeism  will  be  a  means  of  defense  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  but  all  the  American  states  will  be  members  of  the  international 
community,  the  United  States  having  the  same  sovereign  rank  as  the 
others. 

President  Wilson’s  message  will  be  as  transcendent  as  was  President 
Monroe’s,  both  being  in  accord  with  regard  to  solidarity,  but  differing 
in  regard  to  the  conception  of  circumstances.  President  Wilson’s 
program  does  not  lack  anything  necessary  to  the  high  development  of 
ideals. 

Let  all  America  then  unite  in  supporting  the  Monroe  Docti’ine, 
and  when  all  have  gone  into  a  World  League  of  Nations,  let  a 
sub-division  of  that  league  act  as  the  American  League,  suggested 
by  Bohvar  in  1826  and  by  Wilson  in  1917,  to  promote  peace  and 
mutual  prosperity  among  all  American  nations. 
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Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  President  of  Uruguay,  in  an  address 
before  the  University  students  of  the  capital  of  his  country, 
has  suggested  this  League  of  American  Nations  in  the  following 
important  declarations: 

Owing  to  the  state  in  which  European  countries  remain  after  the 
struggle,  it  may  be  said  that  fear  of  invasion  by  them  in  America  has 
been  removed  for  many  years.  But  is  that  sufficient  reason  for  us  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  future  and  turn  away  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  the  pretext  that  it  is  now  unnecessary?  I  believe  that  today,  more 
than  ever,  we  should  use  foresight  in  searching  for  formulas  that  may 
assure  forever  the  peace  and  full  independence  of  American  countries. 

The  principles  of  American  solidarity,  based  on  the  constitution  of  a 
continental  league,  is  more  ample  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because 
it  will  not  only  defend  the  countries  of  America  against  foreign  invaders 
but  also  against  imperialistic  tendencies  which  might  arise  among  them¬ 
selves. 

The  formation  of  this  league,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which,  in  recognizing  and  expressly 
accepting  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  seems  to  be  desirous  of  limiting  its  field 
of  action,  so  far  as  American  affairs  are  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  delegates  of  the  great  powers,  nearly  all  the  American 
countries  having  been  excluded.  These  countries  need,  therefore,  to 
create  a  powerful  organization  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  deci¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Harmonious  and  joint 
action  by  the  “American  League”  would  avoid  European  intervention 
in  our  affairs. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  League  of  American  Nations 
because  they  fear  it  would  become  a  rival  to  the  World  League. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  league  would  not 
really  strengthen  the  world  league  by  assuring  its  unanimous 
support  by  all  American  nations.  These  nations  would  naturally 
discuss  beforehand  the  questions  to  come  before  the  League  and 
decide  upon  the  attitude  of  all  the  American  nations.  Indeed 
it  could  easily  and  profitably  develop  into  a  kind  of  sub-committee 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  to  consider  purely  American 
matters.  By  such  a  relationship  the  American  nations  could 
settle  their  own  questions,  but  with  the  double  advantage  that 
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these  smaller  nations  would  have  some  final  appeal  in  case  of 
absolute  injustice  by  the  one  American  power  that  is  easily 
able  to  impose  its  will  on  all  the  rest  of  the  continent,  also  the 
cis- Atlantic  nations  would  be  enabled  to  have  direct  touch  with 
the  American  nations  in  working  toward  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  world  at  large. 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  great  world  epochs 
when  all  relations  with  and  inheritances  from  the  past  are  in 
flux.  The  best  of  the  past  must  be  readjusted,  reformed,  rede¬ 
fined  to  contribute  to  the  future— the  new  day,  which,  whether, 
we  like  it  or  not,  is  different  from  the  old. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
American  continent  for  preserving  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  today  neither  an  “obsolete  shibboleth ”  nor  an 
“international  impertinence”,  if  understood  in  the  original  and 
true  sense.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Doctrine  has  been 
made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  pohtical  and  commercial,  and 
is  abused  by  North  American  jingoes.  The  wrong  appeal  to 
and  interpretation  of  the  Doctrine  has  developed  among  the 
Hispanic  American  peoples  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  south  an  insistent  demand  for  a  definition 
of  its  present  application.  If  we  can  be  big  enough  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  our  southern  neighbors  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  clear  understanding  of  how  far 
the  Doctrine  means  “America  for  the  Americans”  and  how  far 
it  means  “America  for  the  North  Americans”.  _  If  we  are  to 
retain  our  leadership  in  America  and  in  the  world  in  this  new  age 
when  the  rights  of  the  small  nation  and  the  common  man  are 
the  concern  of  all  and  when  a  righteous  peace  in  the  world  is 
the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  all  else  may  be  sacrificed,  we  will 
turn  toward  world  friendship  rather  than  shrivel  into  a  Prussian 
nationalism. 

And  if  we  are  honest,  as  we  believe  we  are,  in  our  contention 
that,  as  Secretary  Root  said,  “We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those 
of  peace,  for  no  territory  except  our  own”,  and  as  Roosevelt 
said,  “This  Doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial 
relations  of  any  American  powers  save  that  it  in  truth  allows 
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each  of  them  to  form  such  as  it  desires”,  and,  as  President  Wil¬ 
son  said,  '‘Let  us  have  a  common  guarantee  that  all  of  us  will 
sign,  an  agreement  of  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity”— if  we  really  mean  these  things,  let  us  make  them  so 
clear  and  so  authoritative  that  our  worst  enemies  cannot  but 
admit  that  our  relations  with  Hispanic  America  are  guided,  as 
John  Hay  said  they  were  with  China,  by  the  open  door  and  the 
golden  rule,  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  simple  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  commitment  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy,  developed  without  outside  interference,  and  of  our 
willingness  to  give  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  its  defense. 

Samtjel  Guy  Inman. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Political  revolution  in  South  America  is  being  succeeded 
bj  social  revolution.  This  outstanding  impression  is  being 
borne  in  upon  a  present  day  visitor  to  that  great  continent 
in  whatever  direction  he  may  turn.  Social  revloution  is 
expressed  in  four  marked  movements,  which  are  ushering  in 
the  break  from  that  conservatism  of  the  past,  which  even 
yesterday  seemed  destined  to  preserve  for  many  years  its 
strong  hold.  These  movements  which  overlap  one  another 
and  receive  aid  from  many  other  less  prominent  influences 
are  the  labor  movement,  the  feminist  movement,  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  and  the  movement  for  modernizing  educa¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  these  new  move¬ 
ments  have  become  predominant  in  the  social  life  of  South 
America.  The  old  conservative  customs  and  modes  of 
thought  that  have  prevailed  for  centuries  cannot  be  thrown 
off  in  a  few  years.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  great  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  masses  and  the  strongly  organized  opposition  can 
be  overcome.  But  certainly  all  these  movements  will  rapidly 
take  on  force,  and  the  opportunity  to  guide  them  to  a  right, 
instead  of  a  wrong,  use  presents  a  great  challenge  to  the 
friends  of  South  America. 

In  calling  attention  to  their  developments,  my  purpose  is 
not  by  any  means  to  treat  them  exhaustively.  I  desire  simply 
to  bring  to  my  readers  a  few  facts  and  experiences  of  my 
trip  to  South  America  from  March  to  July  of  1921,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  impress  all  interested,  as  they  have  me, 
with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  South  America. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  be  those  particularly  interested  in 
the  religious  progress  of  the  Southern  continent.  Believing, 
as  I  do,  that  these  social  problems  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  religious  situation,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  more  helpful  at  this  time  to  direct  attention  to  the  general 
situation,  than  to  give  a  survey  of  Christian  work  such  as 
has  been  published  following  other  visits. 
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I. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
The  new  labor  movement  is  the  most  astounding  of  all 
the  remarkable  social  influences  now  so  rapidly  transforming 
South  America.  The  pitiable  condition  of  labor  in  the  past 
in  Latin  America  is  generally  well  known  and  need  not  be 
treated  here.  The  two  words  used  to  describe  the  laborer  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  his  state,  “peon,”  denoting  a  financial 
obligation  to  an  employer  not  possible  to  shake  loose,  and 
“roto,”  a  broken,  ragged  fellow.  Historically,  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  established  when  the  Spanish  hidalgos  were  given 
grants  of  land  and  allowed  to  force  the  Indians  to  labor  for 
them.  Country  labor  was  always  kept  in  debt  and  town  labor 
consisted  largely  of  the  personal  servants  of  rich  families. 
Such  public  work  as  was  carried  on  was  generally  done  by 
prisoners.  The  relationship  between  “amo”  and  “peon”  was 
more  or  less  patriarchal.  No  such  thing  as  “labor  unrest” 
was  ever  heard  of.  Even  today  in  many  a  country  or  great 
region  of  Latin  America  the  laborer,  even  when  his  material 
state  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  a  sanitary  or  progressive 
viewpoint,  appears  to  be  unaware  that  there  is  anything 
wrong;  I  have  seen  the  Indian  living  under  conditions  into 
which  comfort  apparently  rarely  entered,  under  which  he 
never  owned  anything  but  the  barest  hut  for  shelter  and  the 
poorest  rags  as  clothes  and,  with  his  food  limited  to  the 
scantest  dishes  both  in  cjuantity  and  variety,  had  no  per¬ 
ceptible  pleasure  in  life  except  when  he  took  some  strong 
alcoholic  drink  at  a  “fiesta.”  But  unrest  there  was  none,  since 
the  idea  of  social  revolt  and  of  the  securing  of  better  con¬ 
ditions  through  revolt  was  absent.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
industrial  age  had  to  invade  Latin  America.  The  personal 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee  were  severed. 
Workmen  began  to  come  together  in  large  numbers  in  cities 
where  they  saw  a  new  life,  and  began  to  hear  of  the  outside 
world  and  its  economic  problems.  When  workmen  first 
heard  of  the  strike  as  practised  by  their  brothers  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  essayed  to  invoke  it,  they  were  met 
with  a  show  of  military  force  and  compelled  to  desist.  A 
strike  was  a  revolution.  Even  when  the  government  did  not 
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drive  them  back  to  work,  they  had  no  idea  of  sticking  to  their 
demands  until  favorable  action  was  forced. 

It  was  often  amusing  to  read  the  manifestos  which  they 
issued  as  they  returned  to  their  jobs,  expressing  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  they  had  publicly  protested  against  a  certain  in¬ 
justice,  and  thus  had  saved  their  “dignidad.”  Evidently,  they 
considered  their  dignity  as  much  more  important  than  the 
still  unsettled  injustice,  against  which  they  struck.  Strangely 
enough,  the  cause,  not  only  of  these  first  strikes,  but  even 
of  some  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  recent  labor 
struggles,  has  not  been  economic  but  personal.  With  the  in¬ 
dividualistic  Latin  hours  and  wages  are  not  as  important  as 
are  questions  of  the  discharge  of  friends  or  the  employment 
of  enemies. 

The  awakening  of  the  workingman  has  not  been  equally 
marked  in  all  countries  of  South  America.  Labor  in  the 
tropical  part  of  the  continent  is  still  far  from  any  idea  of 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  better  conditions.  In 
countries  like  Peru,  where  labor  is  almost  entirely  Indian, 
peonage  is  still  largely  the  rule.  There  was  a  recent  uprising  of 
Indian  miners,  but  they  were  soon  forced  back  to  their  work. 
One  hears  about  labor  organizations  in  certain  industrial 
centers  near  Lima,  and  in  the  petroleum,  sugar  and  mining 
districts.  But  when  investigation  is  made,  it  is  found  that 
these  are  merely  mutual  societies,  in  which  the  workmen  are 
associated  for  insurance  and  social  purposes,  but  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  work  for  better  contracts  with  their  employers.  A 
more  pessimistic  group  can  hardly  be  found.  They  are  tired 
of  following  political  revolutionists  who  promise  everything 
before  getting  a  position,  but  forget  all  when  victorious.  They 
realize  full  well  that  they  are  powerless  before  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  owner,  priest  and  government.  The  only  friends  they 
seem  to  recognize  are  the  students  of  the  University,  who 
are  doing  really  sacrifical  work  in  teaching  night  classes  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  of  working  people  in  and  around  the 
capital. 

Faint  signs  of  an  approaching  awakening  are  seen  how¬ 
ever  in  the  little  sheets  which  these  organizations  are  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  following,  translated  freely  from  -  some  of  the 
pitiable  little  labor  papers  purchased  at  a  newsstand  in  Lima, 
show  their  keen  desire  for  a  deliverance  of  which  they  have 
heard  something  but  understand  nothing. 
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“Listen,  Brother  to  my  notes  of  red  with  which  my  song  is 
vibrating,  I  sing  to  life, — death  to  death !  I  go  planting  roses 
made  of  love  and  truth.  Anarchism  is  my  liberating  thought. 
I  am  the  Word  which  rises  in  humanity’s  darkest  night  and 
scatters  all  its  pain.  Lister,  Sister,  it  is  time  to  rise  and  greet 
the  morning  light  which  kisses  our  darkest  suffering! 

“Arise  I  all  the  poor  of  the  Universe !  Stand  I  Slaves  with¬ 
out  bread!  Shout,  all  together!  Long  live  ‘la  Internacional !’ 
Away  with  all  the  impediments  that  block  the  proletariat 
from  the  enjoyment  of  our  riches!  Down  with  the  parasites 
of  labor,  Long  live  ‘la  Internacional !’  ’’ 

Far  different  from  these  incoherent  cries,  heard  in  the  night 
in  Peru,  are  the  strong  voices  in  some  of  the  other  countries 
threateningly  demanding  new  rights  and  privileges.  In  the 
past  year,  in  the  more  progressive  South  American  countries 
the  working  class  has  passed  definitely  from  the  status  of 
an  inert  mass  of  humanity,  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  foreign  and  domestic  capitalists,  and  has  become  a 
class-conscious  body  of  workingmen,  a  political  force  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

There  has  been  a  welter  of  strikes  on  every  hand,  accom¬ 
panied  usually  by  violence  and  stressing  the  recognition  of 
the  union  to  a  greater  extent  than  more  money  or  shorter 
hours.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  a  source  of  discontent 
everywhere.  For  the  South  American  countries  no  reliable 
index  numbers  exist,  but  price  levels,  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries,  are  probably  slightly  above  those  in  the  United  States. 
Depreciated  currency,  fluctuating  exchange  values  and 
the  refusal  of  the  propertied  classes  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  taxes  have  increased  the  pressure  even  more.  In 
Paraguay  even  the  storekeepers  shut  up  shop  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  strikers.  South  America  has  a  large  floating 
population  of  workers,  many  of  whom,  before  the  war,  came  and 
went  between  Europe  and  the  East  Coast  countries  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  seasonal  flux.  The  governments,  particularly  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil,  have  arrested  literally  hundreds  of  suspected 
foreigner  leaders,  usually  Spaniards  or  Russians,  deporting 
or  holding  them  indefinitely  in  jail.  None  of  these  leaders, 
however,  has  become  an  outstanding  figure  to  which  a  per¬ 
sonality  or  even  a  name  can  be  attached.  Their  success  must 
have  been  due  in  large  part  to  a  discontent  lying  everywhere 
close  to  the  surface,  which  flared  up  in  the  wheatfields  and 
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the  back  reaches  of  the  quebracho  forests  as  easily  as  along 
the  crowded  waterfronts  of  the  cities. 

Argentina 

Argentina  has  been  the  center  of  the  strongest  radical  influ¬ 
ence.  Not  only  the  workmen  but  the  students  and  professors 
of  the  universities  seem  to  ha\'e  largely  gone  over  to  the 
soviet  position.  The  most  important  labor  organization  of 
the  country  is  the  “Federacion  Obrera  Regional  Argentina,”  or 
as  it  is  popularly  known  by  its  initials,  The  “F.  O.  R.  A.”  Dr. 
Alfredo  Palacios,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  an  address  before  the  university  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  remarkable  organization,  which  now  has 
some  300,000  members.  The  following  facts  about  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  taken  from  that  lecture: 

The  investigation  of  the  organization  of  the  F.  O.  R.  A. 
affords  a  real  surprise  to  those  who  have  claimed  that  the 
labor  movement  in  Argentina  is  purely  a  matter  of  p.ofes- 
sional  agitators.  The  F.  O.  R.  A.  was  organized  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1901.  In  1915  there  were  51  federations  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  with  $20,521  collected  as  dues.  In  1919  there  were 
530  federations,  whose  membership  am,ounted  to  over  300,000 
and  paid  in  as  dues  the  sum  of  $488,549.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  organization  in  1905  it  was  decided  to  propagate  anarchi¬ 
cal  communism.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  :  “The 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  F.  O.  R.  A.,  recognizing  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  principles  which  have  been  the  basis  for  the  organization 
of  workmen’s  federations,  declares:  It  approves  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  all  its  adherents  the  inculcation  among  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  philosophical  and  economic  doctrine  of  anarchical 
communism.  This  education  prohibiting  satisfaction  in  the 
mere  obtaining  of  the  rule  of  eight  hours  will  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  and  bring  about  the  social  evolution  which  is  de¬ 
sired.”  The  Congress  of  1915,  however,  changed  the  basic 
rule  of  the  organization,  abandoning  syndicalism.  The  reso¬ 
lution  which  changed  the  basis  of  the  F.  O.  R.  A.  in  1915  pro¬ 
vided  that:  “The  F.  O.  R.  A.  will  not  pronounce  itself  offi- 
cially_  on  the  side  of  any  philosophical  system  or  determined 
theories  whose  propaganda  according  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual  is  not  directed  nor  limited,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
most  tolerant  discussion  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
themes  according  to  the  different  modes  of  thought  of  fed- 
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crated  workmen  is  permitted.  The  F.  O.  R.  A.  recognizes 
that  the  present  economic  system  is  characterized  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  two  classes,  the  capitalists,  the  possessors  of  the 
means  of  w'ork,  and  workmen,  who  create  social  riches ;  that 
that  state  is  a  tangible  and  coercive  expression  of  the  social 
domination  which  capital  exercises,  and  therefore  that  the 
federations  propose  to  make  accessible  to  the  workmen  all 
the  scientific  and  social  contributions  toward  production.” 
The  F.  O.  R.  A.  is  made  up  only  of  the  syndicated  organiza¬ 
tions  of  salaried  workmen  who  accept  the  class  struggle  and 
have  as  their  object  the  organization  of  the  working  classes 
in  order  to  effect  their  moral,  economic  and  intellectual  bet¬ 
terment.  The  F.  O.  R.  A.  membership  is  kept  from  being 
padded  by  a  requirement  that  each  member  of  every  federated 
organization  pay  a  certain  definite  amount  of  dues. 

The  port  strike  of  1916  marks  the  definite  beginning  of  the 
F.  O.  R.  A.’s  strength.  The  intervention  of  the  federated  so¬ 
cieties  in  that  strike  was  decisive.  Inspector  Nicholson  points 
out  the  conditions  of  longshoremen  in  Buenos  Aires  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Men  worked  without  fixed  hours.  The  twelve  hours 
of  other  times  had  been  increased  to  sixteen,  which  in  some 
places,  as  at  Montevideo,  was  increased  until  men  began  at 
4.30  a.  m.  and  quit  at  11  p.  m.  On  the  steamboats,  firemen 
w^ere  paid  55  pesos,  seamen  45,  wdth  overtime  at  25  cents  an 
hour.”  When  the  Department  of  Public  Works  offered  medi¬ 
ation,  the  shipping  companies  rejected  it,  but  the  seamen’s 
federation  accepted.  Later  the  arbitration  of  the  president  of 
the  Republic,  wdio  appointed  as  his  personal  representative 
the  chief  of  police  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  accepted.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  arbitrator  gave  to  the  workmen  90  to  95  per  cent, 
of  their  demands. 

The  F.  O.  R.  A.  has  recently  occupied  itself  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Its  report  says  that  the  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  are,  first,  by  workmen  demanding  the  raising  of  their 
salaries,  and,  second,  by  their  using  every  possible  means  to 
agitate  this  raising  of  salary.  In  the  nation-wide  railroad 
strike  the  F.  O.  R.  A.  also  took  an  important  part.  When 
Buenos  Aires  was  threatened  with  starvation,  because  of  the 
strike,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  petitioned  the  officials 
of  this  organization  to  allow  food  trains  to  be  run,  and  this 
was  granted  under  certain  conditions.  The  F.  O.  R.  A.  thus 
reports  the  settlement  of  this  strike,  the  greatest  strike  in 
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the  history  of  the  proletariat  settled  favorably  through 
the  workmen.  It  was  important  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  involved,  because  of  the  principles  at  stake 
and  because  of  its  significance  in  class  struggle.  The  rail¬ 
road  workmen  had,  during  the  twenty-four  days  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  the  most  intense  sympathy  of  all  the  working  classes. 
They  realized,  in  this  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  that 
the  patient  work  of  many  years  given  to  organization  was 
being  tested  and  they  Avere  resolved  to  offer  every  assistance. 
This  was  not  necessary,  for  the  railroad  workers  co-operated 
closely  and  came  out  of  the  struggle  stronger  than  ever. 
From  now  on  the  owners  will  feel  deeply  troubled  by  this 
new  organization  which  is  destined  to  control  the  railroads 
at  no  distant  date. 

The  strike  of  stevedores  in  the  northern  city  of  Posadas  in 
1918  gave  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the  F.  O.  R.  A. 
in  the  district  of  the  Alto  Parana.  There  the  workmen  are 
really  slaves,  since  they  can  never  repay  the  amounts  that  are 
first  advanced  to  them  on  salary  account.  If  they  demand 
liberty,  they  are  chastized.  If  they  flee  to  the  forest,  they  are 
hunted  like  animals.  A  copy  of  the  contract  with  these  labor¬ 
ers  provides  that :  “Each  peon  who  abandons  work  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  patron,  absenting  himself  from  the  establish¬ 
ment,  incurs  a  responsibility  for  damages,  in  which  case  he 
will  be  considered  as  a  fugitive  and  the  patron  is  authorized 
to  pursue  him  and  to  compel  him  to  comply  with  his  contract. 
If  the  peon  loses  his  time-book,  he  must  submit  himself  to 
the  data  contained  in  the  firm’s  books.  The  peon  must  work 
every  day  that  the  patron  designates,  Sundays,  holidays,  or 
rainy  days  not  excepted,  as  also  he  must  work  at  night,  if 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  has  not  permitted  him  to  do 
so  during  the  day.  If,  for  lack  of  desire,  he  pretends  sickness 
in  order  not  to  work,  especially  on  Sunday,  he  will  pay  50 
cents  a  day  for  his  meals,  besides  losing  his  salary.” 

In  1918,  when  the  workmen  of  Posadas  finally  declared  a 
strike,  the  F.  O.  R.  A.  sent  a  commissioner  to  study  the  sit¬ 
uation,  aided  in  the  better  organization  of  the  workmen,  and 
ultimately  secured  better  wages  and  better  treatment  all 
around.  After  ten  years  of  w'ork  under  conditions  as  above 
described,  the  peons  are  physically  deformed  and  their  bodies 
wasted,  according  to  the  commissioner,  who  reports  that  it 
is  very  common  for  those  who  return  from  the  Alto  Parana 
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to  have  tiilDerculosis,  which  progresses  \ery  rapidly  and  is 
generally  without  cure,  causing  death  before  the  individual  is 
30  years  of  age. 

The  F.  O.  R.  A.  has  also  made  interesting  studies  concern- 
ing  the  laborers  on  the  great  estancieros  of  Argentina,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  organization  of  these  workmen.  Another  part  of 
their  program  has  been  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
renters  of  country  lands,  where  they  have  found  great  abuses. 
The  F.  O.  R.  A.  has  sustained  a  continuous  fight  against  legis¬ 
lation  unfavorable  to  workingmen  and  has  advocated  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season  the  right  of  labor  to  strike,  which  right 
is  now  fully  recognized  by  the  law. 

Immigration 

The  question  of  immigration  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
organization  and  it  has  pronounced  against  the  fomenting  of  an 
artificial^^immigration  by  “capital  which  considers  the  country  as  a 
factory.”  It  proposes  to  mainlain  relationships  with  European 
workmen  by  which  proper  arrangements  for  immigration  may  be 
made.  Organic  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  “Iiiter- 
nacional.” 

The  strikes  referred  to  in  this  account  of  the  F.  O.  R.  A. 
are  only  a  few  of  those  which  have  caused  Buenos  Aires  to 
suffer  more  from  labor  troubles  in  the  last  two  years  than 
probably  any  other  city  in  the  world.  At  certain  times,  all 
business  has  been  suspended  for  days  and  only  armed  men 
and  machine  guns  have  been  seen  on  the  streets. 

I  he  biggest  labor  fight  of  the  year  in  South  America,  and 
the  most  important  one  internationally,  was  the  year-long  strike 
of  the  Argentine  maritime  workers,  the  “Federacion  Obrera 
Maritima.”  This  strike  tied  up  completely  for  a  whole  year 
all  the  Mihanovich  fleet,  twenty  or  more  ships  owned  by  the 
Argentina  Navigation  Company.  From  this  company  the 
strike  spread  to  the  boats  of  the  towing  company  and  the 
ships  that  served  the  central  products  market  of  Buenos 
Aire.s.  This  paralyzed  traffic  on  the  River  Plate  between  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  all  Argentine  coastal 
traffic.  The  president  of  Argentina  charged  the  company 
with  “intransigency”  and  the  company  issued  in  September 
a  long  defense,  saying  in  part : 

“We  must  place  it  upon  record  that  this  company  has  never 
made  any  question  as  to  whether  its  personnel  belongs  or  does 
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not  l)elong  to  a  trades  union,  and  it  has  always  selected  its 
employees  solely  on  their  qualifications.  .  .  .  your  Excellency 
will  perceive  that  it  would  be  monstrous  for  us  to  expel  the 
present  crews  of  the  Uruguayan  ships  (the  ships  registered 
under  the  Uruguayan  flag)  in  order  to  replace  them  by  fed¬ 
erated  crews.  We  have  no  other  questions  at  issue  with  our 
personnel  on  strike ;  no  requests  for  higher  salaries,  nor  any 
complaints  as  to  working  hours  or  conditions,  meals,  or  any 
other  point.  We  have  borne  with  patience  the  lack  of  dis¬ 
cipline  on  board  and  also  the  boycott  against  cargoes  as  or¬ 
dained  by  the  F.  O.  Maritima  and  as  at  present  practiced  in 
the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  We  are  aware  of  no  other  cause  of 
conflict  than  those  stated.” 

The  main  strike  began  February,  1920,  though  there  had 
been  trouble  since  the  port  strikes  of  the  year  before,  over  the 
refusal  of  the  com]>any  to  discharge  from  its  shipyard  work¬ 
men  who  continued  to  work  during  the  strikes  at  shipyards 
in  Buenos  Aires.  The  struggle  meant  the  tying  up  of  many 
foreign  vessels  that  were  loading  with  grain  for  export.  The 
government  endeavored  to  settle  the  port  difficulties  by  fiscal- 
izing  the  port,  taking  over  the  boats  and  operating  them  prac¬ 
tically  as  navy  tugs. 

But  fiscalization  was  reall}’  a  victory  for  the  workmen. 
They  established  a  practical  soviet  at  the  ports,  controlled 
shipping  conditions  and  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  their 
federation  on  every  article  handled  by  them.  The  Mihano- 
vich  Company,  after  tying  up  their  boats  for  a  year,  had  to 
finally  give  in  and  accept  practically  all  the  demands  of  the 
Federation.  When  a  difficulty  arose  among  the  crew  of  the 
United  States  steamer  “Martha  Washington,”  as  she  lay  in  the 
harbor  of  Buenos  Aires,  resulting  in  the  discharge  of  several 
men,  the  Federation  took  up  their  cause  with  such  persistency 
that  the  steamship  was  held  in  port  for  two  months.  It  was 
only  after  the  matter  threatened  a  diplomatic  break  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries  that  the  Argentina  gov¬ 
ernment  exercised  sufficient  force  to  compel  the  Federation 
to  permit  the  loading  and  sailing  of  the  ship. 

In  May  of  1921  the  situation  reached  a  climax.  A  cordon 
of  soldiers  was  thrown  around  the  wharfs  and  even  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  ship  had  to  have  a  permit  in  order  to  return  from 
land  to  his  ship.  All  foreign  traffic  was  tied  up  for  weeks. 
The  writer  was  able  to  get  out  of  the  city  only  by  taking  a 
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river  boat  to  Montevideo,  pulling  his  own  trunk  on  board,  as 
no  workmen  were  allowed  to  touch  baggage.  When,  in  des¬ 
peration,  the  business  men  threatened  to  close  all  wholesale 
houses  and  the  steamship  agents  threatened  to  have  Buenos 
Aires  eliminated  as  a  port  of  call  for  their  vessels,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forced  a  break  in  the  strike.  Some  six  hundred  rad¬ 
icals  were  arrested  in  a  few  days.  As  a  protest,  a  strike  of 
all  affiliated  unions  was  called,  but  failed  to  materialize. 
Normal  conditions,  after  more  than  two  years  of  terrific  in¬ 
dustrial  war,  are  now  gradually  being  restored  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  (September,  1931.) 

Another  important  group  that  shared  in  the  general  dis¬ 
turbance  was  that  of  the  railroad  workers.  After  several 
strikes  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  managers  of 
all  the  important  railway  companies  and  the  representatives 
of  the  operatives.  The  agreement  was  comprehensive,  includ¬ 
ing  forty  articles  that  cover  every  possible  c[uestion  of  wages 
and  working  conditions.  It  is  the  first  important  collective 
contract  in  the  country  and  was  signed  by  representatives  of 
the  two  sides  after  twenty  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  On  the  following  Monday 
after  the  agreement  was  signed,  a  committee,  speaking  for 
the  managements  of  the  various  roads,  called  on  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  to  inform  him  that  they  had  voluntarily  ac¬ 
corded  increases  in  wages  to  all  employes,  but  more  especially 
to  the  lower-paid  classes,  on  the  ground  that  present  wages, 
though  much  above  pre-war  levels,  could  not  adecpiately  meet 
increased  living  costs.  The  contemplated  increases  would 
total  about  $10,000,000  for  all  companies  concerned. 

The  strikes  most  interesting  Sn  their  implications,  perhaps,  were 
those  that  took  place  among  the  agricultural  workers  against 
some  of  the  big  land  companies.  The  agricultural  strikes  were 
accompanied  by  strikes  among  the  stevedores  at  the  grain  ter¬ 
minals  and  among  the  railway  men.  They  then  spread  to  all 
classes  of  labor  in  the  up-river  and  interior  cities.  In  Rosario 
in  the  middle  of  March,  stevedores,  carters,  chaufYeurs,  bagmen 
and  milkmen  were  all  out  at  the  same  time.  The  workers  in  the 
state  oil  fields  at  Comodore  Rivadavia  also  \vent  out,  partly  on 
a  sympathly  strike,  partly  for  better  working  conditions.  The 
Forestal  Land  Company’s  annual  report  describes  the  strike  of 
their  workers  for  recognition  of  the  union ; 

“On  December  12  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  workmen 
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at  the  various  factories  giving  us  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
reinstate  certain  men  who  had  been  dismissed.  On  Sunday, 
December  14,  strikes  broke  out  at  all  the  factories,  but  it  was 
only  at  Tartagal  that  conditions  assumed  a  revolutionary  aspect. 
Some  damage  was  done  to  our  property,  and  a  considerable 
aiijount  of  logs  and  extract  was  burned.  A  detachment  of  police 
guards  arrived  upon  the  scene,  to  be  reinforced  later  on  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops.  Telegraph  lines  were  cut  and  re¬ 
mained  cut  for  a  long  period ;  a  large  number  of  our  cattle  were 
rounded  up  and  slaughtered.  The  losses  incurred  have  been 
written  ofif.  The  strike  came  to  an  end  on  January  11,  1921.  Since 
that  time  labor  has  been  very  unsettled  throughout  the  Argentine, 
and  as  recently  as  April  21  last,  sudden  further  trouble  occurred 
at  our  Guillermina  factory,  when  the  local  manager  was  killed 
by  workmen.” 

The  strike  was  officially  ended  after  four  weeks  of  negotiations 
and  a  property  loss  of  $550,000.  The  company  refused  through¬ 
out  to  treat  with  “outside  elements,”  but  consented  to  the  election 
of  committees  of  the  workingmen  at  each  factory  to  treat  with 
the  local  managers  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  more  than  1,500,000  inhabitants  and 
with  more  than  thirty  daily  newspapers  in  many  languages  was 
recently  without  newspapers  or  even  bulletins  for  six  days,  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  pioneer  days  when  the  population  awaited  the  arrival 
of  sailing  ships  to  learn  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  The  people 
appeared  to  accept  the  situation  complacently  as  merely  another 
phase  of  the  many  labor  trouljles  which  had  beset  the  city  in  past 
months.  Fifteen  of  the  principal  publishers  decided  to  close 
down  their  plants  indefinitely  after  the  refusal  of  union  printers 
to  set  the  advertisement  of  a  boycotted  department  store.  The 
smaller  papers  were  forced  to  suspend  publication  because  they 
could  no  longer  use  the  presses  of  the  larger  papers.  Determined 
that  they  should  not  be  the  only  sufferers,  the  publishers  stopped 
posting  news  dispatches  on  the  bulletin  boards.  The  boards  were 
covered  with  this  notice :  “This  paper  suspended  indefinitely 
because  of  the  united  fight  for  liberty  of  the  press.”  The  strike 
of  street  car  employes,  which  was  in  progress  for  a  week,  appar¬ 
ently  caused  more  inconvenience  than  the  lack  of  newspapers.  The 
lack  of  disorder  in  spite  of  the  unusual  situation  was  very  notice¬ 
able.  Public  officials  and  the  newspaper  publishers  made  a  special 
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effort  to  suppress  incendiary  news,  lousiness  was  greatly  un¬ 
settled.  Two  hundred  firms  were  at  the  same  time  faced  with 
differences  with  their  employes. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  disturbance,  with  wholesale  arrests  by 
the  police  and  the  activities  of  local  “patriotic”  societies,  general 
elections  for  Congress  were  held  in  Argentina.  They  resulted  in 
a  very  decided  victory  for  the  Radical  party,  whose  head,  Irygoyen, 
is  now  President  of  the  Republic,  with  Socialists  in  second  place. 
Of  150,000  straight  party  votes  cast  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
55,000  were  Radical,  49,000  were  Socialist,  and  only  33,000 
Progressive-Democrat,  the  conservative  party  that  has  ruled  so 
long.  Immediately  following  the  elections  the  government  raided 
certain  suspected  centers  of  Radical  activity  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  suburbs,  arrested  150  “anarchists,”  and  doubled  the  guards 
about  the  city,  alleging  that  they  had  frustrated  a  communist 
conspiracy  to  set  up  a  soviet  in  South  America.  Had  they  taken 
measures  to  break  the  river  strike,  they  would  doubtless  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  thanks  from  the  business  men  of  the  city,  and  the 
outside  world  to  whom  thev!  must  look  for  financial  aid. 


Chile 

Chile  has  had  almost  as  many  labor  difficulties  as  Argentina. 
The  development  in  Chile  does  not  show,  however,  anything  like 
as  much  foreign  influence.  Being  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  more 
removed  from  Europe.  Chile  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  of  Latin  American  lands.  It  has  developed  its  own 
national  life,  which  is  probably  more  marked  than  that  of  any 
other  country  on  the  continent.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  there  have  been  very  few  revolutions.  The  country  has  been 
ruled  largely  by  an  oligarchy  of  about  a  hundred  families  who  have 
been  both  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  directors  of  the  political 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country.  The  Chilean  “roto”  has  been 
showing  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  for  the  last  decade.  Many 
people  have  expected  the  laboring  classes  to  lead  in  a  revolution 
which  would  overthrow  the  capitalistic  regime.  The  shedding  of 
blood  has  happily  been  averted  by  a  recent  political  uprising  which 
is  a  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  accomplish  reforms  by  civic  means. 

Due  to  the  unsettled  financial  conditions  throughout  the  world 
and  the  resulting  unsteadiness  of  the  business  situation,  the  labor- 


ing  classes  joined  the  Liberal  Party  in  its  nomination  last  April,  of 
Arturo  Alessandri  for  presidential  candidate.  Their  platform 
advocated  currency  reform,  the  income  tax,  protection  of  national 
industries  from  foreign  aggression,  various  solutions  for  social 
evils,  the  education  of  women  and  children,  prohibition,  parlia¬ 
mentary  reforms,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  Sfafe.  The 
Conservatives,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  landowners  and  property 
holders,  fought  hard  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Liberal  candi¬ 
date.  After  a  hot  contest,  in  which  the  workingmen  of  the  large 
cities  gave  many  “demonstrations”  for  Alessandri  and  made  it 
quite  evident  that  there  would  be  trouble  should  there  be  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  the  opposing  candidate,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Alessandri  was  confirmed  by  Congress. 

The  power  to  awaken  a  popular;  interest  in  politics  and  draw  the 
ardent  support  of  his  party  must  be  attributed  first  of  all  to  the 
personality  of  Alessandri  himself.  He  is  “fearless  and  resolute, 
generous  and  eloquent.”  From  his  first  successful  appearance  in 
reform  movement  in  Iquique,  when  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
attempt  to  wipe  out  its  local  “Tammany,”  Mr.  Alessandri  has 
been  marked  for  the  great  opportunity  which  now  looms  before 
him. 

Of  the  reform  in  international  politics  for  which  the  Chileans 
are  calling,  and  which  Alessandri  has  alread)’  promised  to  comply 
with,  are  the  following:  “Decentralization  of  the  administrative 
power  of  the  government,  giving  to  the  provinces  the  right  to 
select  their  own  officials  and  dispose  of  their  public  revenue ;  the 
stabilizing  of  exchange;  the  enfranchisement  of  women;  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Church  and  State;  extending  and  perfecting  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  labor ;  the  creation  of  portfolios  of  labor  and  agriculture 
in  the  Cabinet ;  the  introduction  of  vocational  education.  Ales¬ 
sandri  believes  that  the  European  war  has  taught  that  the  nations 
of  the  American  continent  have  now  one  more  reason  to  unify 
their  effort  toward  progress,  and  to  draw  closer  those  moral  and 
cultural  ties  which  count  even  more  than  material  intercourse. 

President  Alessandri  is  encountering  great  opposition  from  the 
oligarchy  which  has  been  accustomed  to  exploit  the  laboring  classes 
and  is  now  going  as  far  as  it  dares  in  checking  the  president’s  pro¬ 
posed  reforms.  A  test  of  strength  between  the  president  and  the 
senate  was  made  during  my  recent  visit  to  Santiago.  When  the 
senate  refused  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  cabinet,  the  cabinet,  following  custom,  resigned.  The  presi¬ 
dent  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  saying  that  the  senate  must 
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give  a  definite  vote  of  censure  before  he  would  accept  such  resig¬ 
nations.  The  laboring  men  immediately  staged  a  large  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  president,  not  only  marching  through  the 
streets  but  standing  before  his  home  in  relays  for  some  two  days 
in  a  continuous  demonstration  of  friendship,  while  some  of  the 
party  made  sortes  to  the  homes  of  certain  senators  which  they 
attacked  as  indicative  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  senate’s 
tying  the  hands  of  the  president.  The  situation  was  very  tense 
and  if  the  president,  who  is  a  very  popular  man  with  the  common 
people,  had  given  them  any  encouragement  whatever,  they  would 
have  treated  the  reactionary  element  very  roughly. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  daily 
press  is  giving  so  much  space  to  labor  movements  as  in  Chile  at 
present.  Most  of  the  large  dailies  (and  the  Chilean  press  is  par¬ 
ticularly  progressive)  give  a  whole  page  to  labor  every  day  and 
often  items  under  this  heading  are  continued  on  other  pages. 
Entering  the  country  by  steamer  from  the  North,  one  lands  in 
the  midst  of  this  labor  trouble  in  cities  like  Iquique  and  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  centers  of  the  nitrate  region.  The  nitrate  business  has  gone 
all  to  pieces  since  the  close  of  the  war.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment  and  an  attempt  to  greatly  reduce  wages  has  been 
made.  Some  foreign  agitators  have  come  to  this  district  to  assist 
the  laboring  men  in  their  organized  protests.  Strikes  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Twelve  separate  walk-outs  were  reported  in 
Antofogasta  during  my  visit  in  June. 

For  two  years  labor  troubles  have  been  particularly  keen.  In 
Santiago  and  the  vicinity  a  general  strike  was  called  in  sympathy 
with  thirty-eight  striking  brewery  drivers.  A  longshoremen’s 
strike  at  Valparaiso  and  Antofogasta  tied  up  coastal  services  badly. 
The  railroad  men  in  the  north  walked  out,  but  were  given  a  raise 
in  pay.  The  native  workmen  at  the  Braden  copper  mines  struck 
for  recognition  of  their  union.  It  is  reported  that  out  of  6,000 
men  2,000  were  put  on  special  trains  and  shipped  half  south  and 
half  north. 

The  strikes  in  the  coal  mines  have  been  the  most  serious.  The 
miners  asked  for  an  average  increase  of  40  per  cent.  The  coal 
barons  of  Chile  are  barons  in  the  feudal  sense  of  the  word,  making 
what  even  North  American  capitalists  call  “unconscionable  pro¬ 
fits.”  The  large  majority  of  the  miners  live  in  company  houses 
and  trade  at  company  stores.  The  representative  of  the  Chilean 
Department  of  Labor  who  investigated  conditions  reported  that 
the  men  made  the  equivalent  of  $1.60  to  $2.20  a  day.  They  are 
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paid,  however,  not  in  currency  but  in  company  values  that  are 
liquidated  only  about  five  times  a  year.  The  working  day  is  from 
six  to  six  and  children  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  are  employed 
for  34  to  80  cents  a  day.  These  men  asked  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
payments  in  currency,  recognition  of  the  union  and  better  police 
regulations.  The  owners  were  obdurate.  President  Alessandri 
finally  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  the  question  has  probably  been 
settled  by  this  time. 


Brazil 

In  Brazil  labor  disturbances  have  not  been  as  general  as  in 
Argentina  and  Chile,  but  they  have  by  no  means  been  absent. 
The  most  violent  troubles  recently  occurred  in  the  State  of  S. 
Paulo  .  A  detailed  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  last  September  by 
Police  Delegate  Tyrso  Martins,  to  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and 
Public  Safety.  The  document  evidences  much  prejudice  against 
the  strikers,  but  contains  a  continuous  account  of  those  long,  com¬ 
plicated  disturbances.  The  document  gives  a  resume  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  which  began  as  far  back  as  a  year  ago  last  May.  The 
movement  was  originally  based,  the  Delegate  states,  “upon  a 
genuine  labor  grievance,  and  sought  an  object  undoubtedly  rea¬ 
sonable,’’  but  gradually  losing  sight  of  its  worthy  object  degener¬ 
ated  into  grave  disturbances  of  public  order.  Everything  seems 
to  have  begun  with  a  strike  of  part  of  the  operatives  of  the  Crespi 
cotton  mill.  For  several  days  “the  strikers  maintained  order,  the 
police,  on  their  part,  complying  scrupulously  with  their  duty,’’  pre¬ 
serving  for  the  strikers  (gravistas)  their  right  to  hold  meetings, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  guaranteed  the  property  of  the  own¬ 
ers  and  the  right  of  the  non-striking  employees  to  go  on  working. 
But  soon,  instigated  “by  a  group  of  conscienceless  anarchists’’  the 
strikers  began  to  abandon  pacific  resistance,  to  interfere  violently 
with  the  workers  and  even  to  assail  the  police  when  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  street  conflicts  between  the  strikers  and  workers. 
Senhor  Martins  reminds  the  Secretary  that  at  this  point  “your 
Excellency  spontaneously  offered  to  receive  the  strikers  and  the 
masters,  trying  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  both.”  But  efforts 
came  to  nothing.  “Against  the  simplest  preventive  acts  of  the 
police,  such  as  the  arrest  of  hysterical  persons,  the  operatives 
rushed  to  the  doors  of  the  police  headquarters,  and,  insulting  the 
authorities,  loudly  demanded  the  freedom  of  those  whom  they 
called  their  companions.” 
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On  a  certain  day  the  crowd  shot  at  a  sub-delegate  of  police;  a 
violent  scene  took  place,  and  in  the  fray  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
strikers,  who  had  recently  been  expelled  from  the  Argentine  for 
anarchistic  propaganda,  was  killed.  The  strikers  laid  his  death 
to  the  door  of  the  police  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  a  great 
crowd  of  workmen,  in  whose  midst  the  coffin  WiS  carried,  came  to 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  police  headquarters.  The  mob  that 
formed  soon  got  out  of  control,  began  to  sack  property,  “profes¬ 
sional  agitators  inciting  the  workmen  to  ‘e.xpropriation’.”  Ware¬ 
houses  and  freight  cars  were  attacked  and  rioting  and  robbery 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  In  three  awful  days  it  was  reported 
that  nearly  a  thousand  people  were  killed  by  machine  guns  of  the 
police.  The  Governor  of  the  state  then  undertook  to  ameliorate 
conditions  of  the  workers.  He  also  requested  the  S.  Paulo  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Federal  Congress  to  seek  the  passage  of  measures 
to  remedy  the  evils  affecting  the  laboring  classes.  An  increase  of 
wages  was  granted  and  strikers  returned  to  work.  But  the  spirit 
continued  ugly.  The  pretext  for  another  strike  was  found  when 
a  workman  employed  in  a  machinery  house  damaged  a  valuable 
piece  of  mechanism  and  was  dismissed.  His  companions  struck 
and  labor  in  other  departments  was  forcibly  prevented.  The  com¬ 
pany  tried  to  replace  the  striking  men  with  native-born  Brazilians, 
but  these  were  violently  prevented  from  working.  About  the 
same  time  a  strike  began  in  an  embroidery  factory,  because  some 
of  the  employees  refused  to  join  the  union. 

This  “Centro”  secured  the  adhesion  of  1,400  workers  in  a  weav- 
mill  of  Ypirango,  who,  as  one  of  their  demands,  requested  the 
abrogation  of  the  long-standing  regulation  that  no  one  must  smoke 
in  the  factory !  The  directors  naturally  refused  and  the  strikers 
destroyed  the  notice  exhibiting  the  rule  in  the  workshops.  Next 
the  “Centro”  tried  to  secure  their  principal  object,  the  adhesion  of 
the  employees  of  the  S.  Paulo  and  Sorocabana  railways.  When,  a 
little  later,  the  company  dismissed  half  a  score  of  men,  a  threat  of 
a  strike  was  made  if  the  company  refused  to  take  back  the  dis¬ 
missed  men.  The  officials  then  inquired  of  the  state  police  whether 
the  safety  of  the  railroad  property  could  be  guaranteed.  “From 
me  the  gentlemen  received  the  only  reply  which,  as  Delegate  of 
your  Excellency,  in  a  state  whose  progress  is  thq  pride  of  Brazil,  I 
could  give:  ‘The  government  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  is  prepared 
not  only  to  guarantee  property,  but  to  repress,  at  the  first  sign, 
any  attempt  to  disturb  public  order !’  ” 

Measures  were  at  once  taken ;  a  contingent  of  Brazilian  marines 
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was  called  and  the  military  police  guarded  the  railroad  shops  and 
line.  The  railroad  company  then  announced  that  they  would  abide 
by  their  decision  of  dismissal 

To  appreciate  the  difficult  situation  it  should  be  added  that  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  are  Italians, 
numbering  one  million ;  that  there  are  small  colonies  of  at  least  a 
dozen  different  nationalities  besides  the  native  Brazilian  popula¬ 
tion,  including  Russians,  Icelanders  and  Japanese;  and  that  the 
state  has  during  the  last  fifty  years  developed  with  extraordinary 
swiftness  not  only  in  her  agriculture,  but  also  manufacturing. 
With  a  proportionally  vast  alien  population,  speaking  their  own 
tongues  and  publishing  newspapers  in  those  tongues,  S.  Paulo  has 
her  problems  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful  material  success.  A 
really  free  country,  conciliatory,  offering  a  genuine  welcome  to 
newcomers,  Brazil  in  general  and  S.  Paulo  in  particular,  faces  the 
question  of  getting  the  best  from  the  immigrant  without  antagon¬ 
izing  or  coercing  him. 


Uruguay 

Uruguay  lias  had  her  share  of  labor  troubles  but  has  escaped 
some  of  the  violence  experienced  by  her  sister  republic  across  the 
river,  because  she  has  adopted  liberal  economic  legislation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  she  has  made  many  e.xperiments  along 
the  lines  of  socialism.  She  even  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  workmen  while  they  were  out  on  strike.  One  of  her 
most  recent  pieces  of  legislation  is  a  workmen's  accident  law, 
whose  liberal  provisions  I  give  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
that  Uruguay  is  leading  in  labor  legislation.  The  law  provides  that 
the  manager  of  an  industry  or  various  sorts  of  work  mentioned 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  accidents  to  workmen  when  on 
duty.  Workmen  suffering  from  accidents  during  work  have  the 
right  to  indemnity.  Workmen  under  the  present  law  shall  not 
have  further  rights  against  the  industrial  manager  than  those 
provided  by  this  law.  Workmen  who  receive  a  salary  in  excess  of 
750  pesos  a  year  may  not  obtain  an  indemnity  rated  upon  a  greater 
salary  than  this  sum,  which  is  fixed  as  the  maximum  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  disability  pensions.  To  have  the  right  to  indemnification 
the  workman  must  have  been  incapacitated  for  work  for  more 
than  seven  days.  The  workman  shall  have  the  right  to  indemnifi¬ 
cation  even  when  the  accident  occurred  due  to  his  carelessness  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  or  when  it  is  caused  by  chance  or  superior 
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force,  unless  these  be  outside  the  work  itself.  Beside  the  action 
against  the  manager,  the  victim  of  the  accident,  or  his  heirs,  has 
the  right  of  damages  against  other  persons  responsible  for  the 
accident.  The  indemnihcation  from  the  third  parties  relieves  the 
manager  of  his  obligation  for  an  equal  sum.  In  case  the  accident 
has  caused  the  death  or  permanent  disability  of  the  workman  the 
indemnity  will  be  paid  as  a  pension.  All  contracts  for  work  which 
free  the  manager  from  responsibility  for  accidents  to  workmen 
are  null  and  void.  In  ca.se  of  temporary  disability  the  workman 
will  be  entitled  to  half  the  salary  being  paid  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  (provided  that  his  incapacity  lasts  over  seven  days),  to 
count  from  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident.  When  the  disability 
lasts  over  30  days  the  indemnification  shall  be  paid  from  the  day 
of  the  accident.  In  the  case  of  permanent  disability  the  workman 
shall  have  the  right  to  a  life  pension  and  in  the  case  of  death  to  an 
indemnification  fi.xed  in  proportion  to  his  salary. 


Paraguay 

Paraguayan  labor,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  packing  business  at  least,  has  taken  its  cue  from  Argentina 
and  has  therefore  been  quite  arbitrary  and  violent.  For  a  year 
Asuncion  was  practically  without  passenger  steamship  service. 
One  large  steamship,  which  was  about  to  be  operated,  in  defiance 
of  the  lal)or  union,  was  slipped  out  of  the  Asuncion  harbor,  right 
under  the  guns  of  the  government  gun  boats  and  sunk.  The 
danger  run  by  the  “innocent  bystander”  when  one  of  the  frequent 
“labor  riots”  is  staged,  was  brought  home  to  the  writer  during  a 
recent  street  car  strike  in  Asuncion.  Walking  with  friends,  as  the 
only  means  of  getting  to  a  dinner  party,  about  dusk  one  evening 
the  rapid  fire  of  something  less  than  a  thousand  rifles  was  heard, 
seemingly  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  behind  which  we  took 
protection.  After  five  minutes  the  firing  ceased  and  we  went  on 
to  our  friend’s  lunise.  Curiously  enough,  the  firing  had  appeared 
to  be  as  close  to  them  as  it  was  to  us  and  with  great  difficulty  they 
calmed  the  native  servants  sufficiently  for  them  to  serve  dinner. 
On  returning  later  to  the  American,  School,  the  teachers  were  sure 
that  it  had  been  an  attack  on  the  school,  and  friends  at  a  nearby 
hotel  were  equally  sure  that  it  was  in  the  front  patio.  We  learned 
finally  that  it  was  a  ca.se  of  a  tramway  full  of  soldiers  who  were 
fired  on  by  strikers,  and  who,  dismounting,  had  chased  the  strikers. 
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firing  promiscuously  into  the  darkness  with  the  hopes  they  might 
hit  someone — presumably  a  striker. 

The  host  of  the  dinner  party  that  evening,  the  manager  of  a 
twenty-million  dollar  North  American  packing  adventure  in  Para¬ 
guay,  which  has  since  gone  into  bankruptcy,  told  us,  among  stories 
of  other  labor  difficulties,  about  having  had  a  beautiful  yacht,  built 
especially  for  the  manager’s  inspection  trips,  tied  up  since  the  first 
week  after  its  arrival  because  labor  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
machinery,  insisted  on  their  exclusive  right  to  run  the  boat. 


Ecuador 

Even  in  backward  Ecuador  a  certain  theoretic  attention  to  indus¬ 
trial  questions  seems  to  be  developing  here  and  there.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  from  an  address  by  a“sonof  the  soil, ’’before  agroup 
of  intellectuals,  is  an  interesting  side-light  both  on  the  interests  of 
the  group  and  on  the  oratorical  ability,  not  seldom  found,  among 
the  less  favored  classes  of  Latin  America  : 

“Courteously  invited  by  the  ‘Sociedad  Artistica  e  Industrial  del 
Pichincha’  to  deliver  this  lecture,  I  was  inclined  to  e.xcuse  myself, 
as  I  might  have  done,  counseled  by  the  belief  that  I  have  of  the 
deficiency  of  my  intellectual  and  oratorical  ability  but,  in  my 
anxiety  to  promote  honorably  the  betterment  of  my  country,  and 
above  all.  desiring  to  remove  baseless  prejudices  in  respect  of  what 
has  to  do  with  certain  conceptions  of  international  economics,  I 
did  not  hesitate  at  this  moment  of  great  universal  expectation,  to 
accept  the  invitation,  in  order  to  say  to  the  great  laboring  masses 
that  the  hour  has  arrived  for  thinking  seriously  regarding  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Ecuadorian  people. 

“If  you  consider  that  my  ideas  are  merely  the  result  of  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  both  the  great  political  and  the  economic 
evolutions  are  usually  initiated  by  the  popular  mass,  it  being  from 
their  bosom  whence  spring  the  broad  movements  and  the  most 
transcendent  reforms,  I  doubt  not  you  will  give  your  benevolent 
attention  to  the  words  of  a  son  of  the  soil. 

“There  are  two  reasons  that  have  had  weight  in  impelling  me  to 
study  the  effects  of  commercial  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America :  first,  the  extraordinary  growth  which 
the  former  country’s  trade  has  achieved  during  the  last  four  years, 
thanks  to  the  gigantic  and  horrible  war,  and,  second,  the  prospect 
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that  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Hispano-American  republics  when 
the  immense  struggle  shall  have  beeu  ended,  by  whatever  means. 

“I  do  not  come  gentlemen,  to  make  apology  for  a  great  people. 
A  people  that  has  produced  liebrators  like  Washington,  economists 
like  Franklin,  poets  like  Longfellow,  statesmen  like  Jefferson  and 
Monroe,  needs  not  the  apology  that  can  be  made  for  it  by  the  most 
obscure  of  its  admirers.  Its  apology  is  its  history ;  its  apology  is  in 
its  works ;  its  apology  is  its  own  greatness.  I  do  not  come,  more¬ 
over,  to  excuse  it  for  the  mistakes  it  may  have  made  in  the  realm 
of  its  international  relations,  which  have  hindered  the  loyal  and 
sincere  approximation  of  the  Hispano-American  nations  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  great  Pan  American  union  that  should  guarantee  the 
progress  and  sovereignty  of  all  the  Americas.  These  mistakes, 
however  hurtful  to  the  American  cause,  have  been  recognized  and 
chivalrously  repaired,  as  far  as  possible." 

The  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor,  organized  some  three 
years  ago,  shows  the  endeavor  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  extend  its  help  to  the  workmen  of  Latin  America.  This 
pan  american  organization  has  now  held  three  important  confer¬ 
ences,  two  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Mexico.  Meeting  thus 
in  the  North  its  influence  has  been  limited  largely  to  the  North 
American  continent.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  sent 
several  deputations  to  South  America,  but  I  find  that  labor  leaders 
in  that  continent  are  not  very  closely  related  with  the  leaders  in 
the  United  States  or  Mexico.  Delegates  from  Peru  and  other 
South  American  countries  that  have  attended  some  of  these  Pan 
American  Conferences  have  not  been  very  representative  of  the 
labor  organizations.  The  organizations  in  the  less  progressive 
countries,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  are  not  yet  developed 
to  a  point  where  they  can  appreciate  the  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  leaders  in  Argen¬ 
tina  have  no  patience  with  the  program  of  the  federation  in  the 
United  States,  regarding  it  as  entirely  too  conservative  and  accus¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates  of  being  the  tools  of  the 
capitalists. 

If  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  to  really  become  a 
force  in  South  America,  it  will  have  to  give  a  great  deal  morei  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  laboring  men  of  that  continent.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  large  field  for  the  American  Federation  in  help¬ 
ing  the  workmen  of  less  advanced  countries  in  organizing  to  secure 
their  just  rights  and  in  providing  a  program  for  labor  in  countries 
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like  Argentina,  that  will  be  much  less  radical  and  of  more  real 
benefit. 

In  this  brief  narrative,  no  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  labor 
situation  of  South  America,  but  only  to  show,  by  a  few  illustrations 
that  the  old  days  are  rapidly  passing  and  that  South  Americans 
and  their  friends  must  recognize  that  the  labor  question  is  destined 
to  be  for  some  time  one  of  the  continent’s  most  important  and 
pressing  problems. 


II. 

THE  FEMINIST  MOVEMENT 

Five  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  South  America  wrote  in  answer 
to  a  query :  “The  new  woman’s  movement  has  in  many  ways, 
happily  enough,  not  touched  the  women  of  South  America.”  He 
would  surely  not  make  such  a  statement  today. 

The  first  cause  of  the  awakening  of  the  women  of  South  Am¬ 
erica  is  found  in  the  growing  interest  in  the  outside  world,  which 
all  people  on  the  southern  continent  have  so  remarkably  developed 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  woman’s  movement  first  took  form  in 
a  simple  coming  together  of  the  higher  class  women  for  charitable 
purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  Church.  In  countries  like 
Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Chile,  where  the  woman’s  movement  is 
the  strongest,  they  have  been  gradually  developing  independence 
from  the  Church  and  are  now  found  to  be  working  out  their  own 
problems.  These  are  more  largely  concerned  with  social  better¬ 
ment,  community  service,  the  education  of  the  poor,  etc.,  than  they 
are  in  the  securing  of  the  vote  for  women,  although  the  latter  is 
the  principal  platform  in  the  organization  of  several  feminist 
societies.  Dr.  Jonghi,  a  wellrknown  woman  physician  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  a  leader  in  the  feminist  movement,  thus  describes  the 
situation  of  women,  inherited  from  Spain: 

“Spain  has  left  her  seal  on  everything.  Her  religion,  her  lan¬ 
guage,  her  customs,  her  social  beliefs,  are  found  in  all  lands  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Women  have  lived  in  this  atmosphere  and 
conservative  spirit,  bound  to  the  old  traditions  which  have  not  per¬ 
mitted  some  of  the  South  American  countries  to  introduce  any  new 
ideas.  However,  the  desire  for  betterment  bas  broken  this  con¬ 
servative  spirit  in  other  South  American  countries,  and  feminism 
as  a  social  rebellion,  with  all  of  its  exaggerations,  desires  that  it 
have  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  home,  in  the  university,  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  professions,  sciences  and  politics.  The  South 
American  woman  is  a  beautiful  type  of  consecrated  maternity,  but 
her  education  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare  her  as  a  future  citizen. 
Her  devotion  to  her  children  is  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  praise, 
but  she  needs  an  education  which  will  enable  her  to  confront  the 
problems  of  life.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  education  that 
women  receive  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  since  that  is  a  country 


which  is  working  toward  a  new  life  and  an  interchange  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“Education  is  obligatory  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year, 
girls  taking  the  same  courses  as  boys.  After  that  age  the  girl  sel¬ 
dom  attends  school.  Her  parents  are  contented  to  complete  her 
education  with  a  few  courses  in  music,  painting,  elocution  and 
languages.  Courses  on  domestic  economy,  if  given,  are  short  and 
impractical.  She  enters  society  at  a  very  early  age.  She  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  light  conversation  and  an  ambition  to  make  a  favorable 
impression,  and  is  sometimes  attracted  to  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions,  generally  of  religious  origin,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  entirely 
artificial  atmosphere.  The  middle  class  of  girls  quite  often  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  by  attending  the  national  colleges,  commercial 
and  normal  high  schools,  etc.  The  majority  of  these  become 
teachers,  dedicating  themselves  most  completely  to  this  profession. 
Others,  with  greater  ambitions,  enter  the  universities,  and  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise,  fight  through  their  courses  until 
they  have  become  Doctors  in  Philosophy,  in  Letters,  in  Chemistry 
or  in  Pharmacy.  A  number  of  such  women  become  physicians, 
attorneys  and  engineers.  These  are  not  natural  ambitions,  but  are 
based  on  the  desire  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  daily  life.  The  work¬ 
ing  woman  ends  her  intellectual  education  in  the  primary  school. 
At  fourteen  she  is  initiated  into  the  factories  or  commercial  houses. 
The  Government  has  recently  established  night  schools  in  order 
to  help  them  continue  their  education. 

“Physical  education  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Sport  has 
become  popular  among  a  small  circle  of  the  cultured  classes,  but 
women  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  have  only  enough  spare 
time  to  secure  the  needed  rest.  There  is  to  be  noted,  however,  an 
attempt  to  secure  playgrounds  and  parks,  and  some  commercial 
houses  are  making  worthvi  endeavors  to  awaken  among  the  women 
interest  in  sports.  There  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  few  public 
plavgrounds  some  of  the  braver  women.  Excursions  to  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  frequent.  The  Argentine  woman  lacks  the  liberty 
which  the  North  American  woman  enjoys.  She  must  have  her 
parents  or  some  member  of  the  family  always  with  her,  which 
naturally  is  a  detriment  to  her  independent  development. 

“When  physical  education  is  deficient,  moral  education  needs 
special  attention.  The  restrictions  of  liberty,  an  exaggerated  pru¬ 
dence,  the  strict  religious  morality,  the  absence  of  friendship 
between  men  and  women,  the  excessive  vigilance  of  parents  in 
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every  detail  of  life,  unfit  the  girl  for  the  development  of  individual 
capacities  and  the  meeting  of  the  problems  of  life.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  education  are  easily  seen.  If  woman  is  to  be  com¬ 
panion  to  man,  this  lack  of  equality  ought  to  be  eliminated.” 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  observations  on  education  apply 
to  the  advanced,  not  by  any  means  to  all  South  America.  The 
women  of  the  various  countries  are  so  different  in  their  social 
amount  of  freedom  they  are  allowed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  pneralize,  so  it  will  be  better  to  speak  of  the  situation 
m  each  of  the  countries  recently  visited  by  the  writer  of  these  lines. 


Peru 

Peru  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  South  America. 
It  has  retained  more  of  the  Spanish  spirit  than  any  other  in 
America.  If  it  were  not  for  some  half  dozen  brave  women  of 
Peru,  one  might  say  that  there  is  no  feminist  movement  in  that 
country.  Fortunpely,  there  are  these  brave  spirits  who  have  con- 
in  spite  of  persecution,  to  the  development  of  the 
Wornan  s  Movement.  A  decade  ago  no  one  ever  spoke  of  femin¬ 
ism  in  Lima  except  to  poke  fun  at  the  Knglish  suffragettes.  This 
^e  press  did  quite  often.  In  1910  the  Feminist  Congress  met  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  a  young  woman  from  Peru, ‘Miss  Maria  J. 
Alvarado  Rivera,  contributed  a  paper  which  was  published  in  one 
of  the  Lirna  dailies.  This  almost  caused  a  scandal  among  the  more 
conservpive  elements  in  the  community.  In  1912  Miss  Alvarado 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  this  subject  before  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  This  brought  to  her  aid  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  liberals  of  the  city  and  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  a  society  known  as  Evolucioti  F eyncniucif^  The  principles 
established  by  this  society  were  the  following : 

(a)  An  ample  culture  which  will  enable  women  to  carry  out 

efficaciously  their  mission. 

(b)  Since  the  first  need  of  a  state  is  to  develop  motherhood, 

domestic  sciences  should  constitute  the  basis  of  feminine 
education. 

(c)  The  dignifying  of  work  for  women. 

(d)  The  defense  of  her  rights. 
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(e)  Equality  of  man  and  woman  before  the  courts  and  in 

matrimony. 

( f )  Campaign  against  all  social  vices. 

(g)  Stimulating  the  performance  of  social  and  altruistic 

service. 

(h)  Adhesion  to  movements  for  peace  and  idealism. 

A  remarkable  evidence  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  Peruvian 
women  is  shown  in  the  recent  passing  of  a  divorce  law  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  a  number  of  rights  which  must  be  granted  to  women. 
The  passing  of  this  law  was  made  a  test  of  strength  by  both  con¬ 
servatives  and  liberals,  and  the  victory  of  the  latter  evidently 
means  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  women  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  a  much  larger  part  in  determining  what  role  Peru  is  to 
play  in  the  modern  world. 


Chile 

The  most  compactly  organized  feminist  movement  in  South 
America  is  in  Chile.  There  are  three  large  organizations  which 
represent  three  different  classes  of  people — the  “Club  de  Senoras” 
of  Santiago  represents  the  women  of  the  higher  classes ;  the  “Con- 
sejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres”  represents  the  school  teacher  class. 
The  laboring  women  have  recently  organized  a  very  active  society 
which  is  taking  part  in  the  bettering  of  their  own  conditions  and 
improvement  of  general  educational  and  social  conditions. 

While  Chile  has  been  very  conservative  socially  and  ecclesi¬ 
astically,  yet  she  opened  her  educational  institutions  to  women 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  When  Sarmiento  as  an  exile  was  living 
in  Santiago,  he  recommended  a  liberal  treatment  of  women  and 
their  entrance  into  the  university.  This  latter  privilege  was  granted 
while  Miguel  Luis  Amugettui  was  Minister  of  Education.  In 
1859,  when  a  former  Minister  of  Education  opened  a  contest  for 
the  best  paper  on  popular  education,  Amugettui  received  the  prize. 
Among  the  things  which  he  advocated  in  that  paper  was  the  per¬ 
mitting  of  women  to  enter  the  university,  an  idea  which  he  had 
gotten  from  Sarmiento.  The  development  of  woman’s  education 
was  greatly  delayed  by  the  war  between  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
President  Balmaceda  was  a  great  friend  of  popular  education. 
Under  him  the  first  national  high  school  or  “liceo”  for  girls  was 
opened,  about  1890.  There  are  now  forty-nine  national  “liceos” 
for  girls,  all  directed  by  women.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  for  girls  in  Santiago  and  one  in  each  province. 
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Tlie  “Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres”  maintains  a  home  for  girls 
attending  the  university  in  Santiago,  and  does  a  good  deal  in  var¬ 
ious  ways  toward  helping  the  women  students  in  the  capital  city. 
There  are  nearly  a  thousand  young  women  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  at  the  present  time.  A  more  wide-awake  company 
of  students  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  world’s  capitals.  The 
President  of  the  “Consejo  Nacional"  is  Sra.  Labarca  Hubertson. 
She  and  her  husband  both  are  Directors  of  public  schools  in 
Santiago.  Sra.  Hubertson  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  her 
Government  in  1914,  to  study  the  educational  system.  She  then 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  feminist  movement  here  and 
on  returning  home  was  called  to  direct  the  \\’oman’s  Reading 
Club  of  Santiago.  The  conservative  element  of  this  club,  not 
caring  to  engage  in  community  activities,  but  desiring  only  the 
intellectual  work  of  a  woman’s  club,  the  new  “Consejo  Nacional’*^ 
was  formed  by  the  more  progressive  women.  Sra.  Hubertson  has 
written  several  interesting  volumes — one  on  women’s  activities 
in  the  United  States  and  another  on  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  She  is  accompanied  in  her  work  by  a  fine  circle 
of  women,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  educational  work 
in  Chile.  Several  women’s  periodicals  are  published  in  Chile,  one 
of  the  most  interest  being  “El  Penica,’’  directed  byi  Senorita  Elvira 
Santa  Cruz. 

In  an  address  recently  given  before  the  “Club  de  Senoras’’  of 
Santiago,  the  well-known  Chilean  publisher,  Ricardo  Salas  Ed¬ 
wards  stated  the  following : 

“There  have  been  manifested,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
phenomena  of  importance  that  have  bettered  woman’s  general 
culture  and  the  development  of  her  independence.  Among  them 
were  the  spread  of  establishments  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
education  of  woman ;  the  occupations  themselves  that  she  has 
found  as  the  teacher  of  the  present  generations,  which  can  no 
longer  entertain  a  doubt  of  her  intellectual  capacity ;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  great  factories  and  selling  houses,  which  have  already 
given  her  lucrative  employment,  independent  of  the  home;  the 
organization  of  societies  and  clubs ;  and,  finally,  artistic  and  liter¬ 
ary  activities,  or  the  Catholic  social  action  of  the  highest  female 
classes,  which  has  been  developed  as  a  stimulus  to  the  entire  sex 
during  recent  years. 

>)C  >|C  5i{ 

“.Simultaneously  with  this  victory  which  woman  has  achieved 
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outside  of  our  territory,  a  natural  force  is  again  enlarging  the 
field  of  representative  government  in  Chile  by  increasing  more 
and  more  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who  participate  in  the 
election  of  public  authorities,  and,  consequently,  in  determining 
the  policies  of  the  government.” 

An  illustration  of  the  wa}'  Chilean  women  can  develop  when 
opportunity  is  given  is  found  in  the  case  of  Sehorita  Mandujano. 
As  a  student,  knowing  very  little  English,  she  came  to  New  York 
some  five  years  ago.  She  made  her  own  living  while  here  and  in 
a  little  while  was  delivering  lectures  concerning  South  America 
before  women's  clubs.  After  three  years’  residence  in  this  country 
she  became  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  published  in  English. 
She  has  now  returned  to  Chile  and  is  giving  her  best  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls  and  the  development  of  the  feminist  movement. 

The  women  of  Chile  are  doing  all  kind  of.  work  to  help  improve 
the  social  conditions  of  women  and  children.  In  the  address  of 
Sr.  Edwards,  previously  referred  to,  he  makes  the  following 
appeal,  which  is  really  a  description  of  what  the  women  of  Chile 
are  now  doing  in  their  various  organizations : 

“Who  are  better  acquainted  than  you  with  the  miserable  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  majority  of  the  lalioring  people ;  who  know  better  than 
you  that  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the  slight  desire  to  constitute 
a  family,  with  the  aid  of  tuberculosis  and  the  social  evil,  are  at¬ 
tacking  the  traditional  vigor  of  the  working  classes ;  that  alcohol 
and  gambling  wrest  from  the  hands  of  innumerable  lal)orers  their 
children’s  bread ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  number 
of  those  whom  natural  evolution  ought  to  select  as  the  best  fitted 
to  rise  from  the  class  is  very  limited ;  while  it  should  be  the  current 
to  replenish  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  great  democracies,  this 
being  a  phenomenon  which  in  itself  reveals  the  gravity  of  our 
social  ills  ? 

“How,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  public  authorities,  can 
we  foster  the  rapid  improvement  of  dwellings  and  the  general 
health,  and  how  can  we  honestly  apply  the  existing  restrictions 
upon  alcohol,  which  our  mayors  do  not  enforce,  if  there  be  not 
felt  in  our  municipalities,  as  in  other  countries,  the  direct  action  of 
the  woman  citizen  who  keeps  guard  over  the  family  and  the  race ; 
and  how  shall  we  succeed  in  securing,  without  decided  political 
activity,  the  just  regulation  of  labor  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  participation  of  the  working  man  in  the  benefits 
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of  industry,  which  is  the  true  and  only  solution  of  this  artificial 
antagonism  of  interests? 

“The  hour  for  doing  something  presses,  although  the  political 
leaders  of  the  present  day  are  not  aware  of  its  passing.  You,  who 
feel  and  comprehend  the  sufferings  of  this  people,  are  the  ones 
who  can  best  contribute  to  this  undertaking,  before  the  Chilean 
masses  give  themselves  up  in  desperation  to  the  agitators,  and 
before  the  industrials,  beaten  by  exorbitant  demands,  close  their 
work-shops. 

If  your  activity  can  be  useful  in  contributing  to  internal  social 
peace,  you  are  also  well  aware  that  the  great  thinker.  President 
Wilson,  has  sought  to  found  upon  the  sentiments  of  women  the 
future  international  tranquillity,  and  that,  in  order  to  remove  the 
threatening .  dangers  of  a  new  armed  peace,  he  solicited,  in  the 
conferences  at  Versailles,  the  universal  recognition  of  the  rieht 
of,  woman  to  vote.  ^ 

In  the  dead  Argentine-Chilean  question,  the  attitude  of  the 
women  of  the  two  countries  was  a  noble  summons  to  harmony 
which  It  was  impossible  to  neglect  and  which  caused  things  to  be 
viewed  with  calmness. 

“It  may  be  that  in  the  old  question  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  now 
a  stumbling-block  m  the  way  of  the  progress  and  confederation 

of  .'\menca,  there  may  fall  to  you,  with  greater  right,  a  similar 
role. 


Argentina 

The  feminist  movement  of  Argentina  is  more  complicated  and 
varied  than  m  any  other  South  American  country.  Buenos  Aires 
IS  such  a  large  city  and  there  are  so  many  different  national  and 
social  elements,  that  movements  cannot  be  analyzed  here  in  the 
simple  way  that  they  can  be  for  other  South  American  centers. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  had  considerable  strength  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
^  ^  developed  rapidly,  and  there  are  now 

some  280,000  paid  members  in  the  Soviet  movement  among  the 
laboring  classes.  Many  of  these  are  women,  and  they  are  taking 
a  very  active  part  in  the  propagation  of  all  Socialist  doctrines 
often  going  to  the  extremes  of  Bolshevism. 

The  “Consejo  Nacional  de  Mujeres”  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  progressive  of  the  women’s  organizations.  It  makes  a  careful 
study  of  women  s  movements  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
invites  distinguished  lecturers  to  appear  before  it  One  of  the 
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most  important  lectures  delivered  before  this  body  recently  is 
that  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  the  distinguished  Argentine  sociolo¬ 
gist.  Those  wishing  a  careful  and  conservative  though  sympathetic 
presentation  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Argentina  would  do  well 
to  read  this  lecture.  Dr.  Quesada  advises  the  women  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  work  first  on  an  educational  program  and  after  they  have 
attained  equality  before  the  law,  then  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
political  equality. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  all  Argentine  women’s  organizations 
is  the  “Club  de  Madres’’  of  Buenos  Aires.  They  recently  held  their 
fourth  annual  “Baby  Week”  in  Buenos  Aires.  They  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  best  people  of  the  city,  including  merchants, 
■  physicians  and  government  officials.  A  large  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  their  most  recent  ex¬ 
hibit.  They  had  worked  out  all  kinds  of  charts,  showing  the  death 
rate  of  babies,  the  proper  way  for  nourishment  and  taking  care 
of  the  child,  and  gave  out  all  kinds  of  information  along  these 
lines  to  the  visitors,  interesting  them  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  organization.  One  of  the  charts  showed  that  more  babies 
under  two  years  of  age  died  in  1914  in  Buenos  Aires  than  there 
were  persons  between  the  ages  of  two  and  thirty.  They  an¬ 
nounced  the  movement  as  a  campaign  of  education — not  an  ex¬ 
hibit  for  charity.  Inasmuch  as  in  Argentina  out  of  every  eight 
children  who  are  born,  one  does  not  live  to  be  two  years  of  age, 
or,  in  other  words,  since  43,800  children  less  than  two  years  of 
age  died  every  year,  they  proposed  to  greatly  reduce  this  death 
rate.  The  competent  president  of  this  organization,  known  in  all 
parts  of  Argentina  for  her  interest  in  social  development,  is 
Doctora  Ernestina  de  Nelson,  the  wife  of  Professor  Ernesto  Nel¬ 
son,  who  is  well-known  to  North  American  educationalists. 

Buenos  Aires  has  been,  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the  worst 
centers  for  white  slave  trade.  Probably  for  that  reason  the  best 
women  of  the  city  have  become  particularly  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  white  life  for  two.  A  distinguished  Anglo-Argentine 
lady,  Senora  Blanca  C.  de  Hume,  has  made  important  contri¬ 
butions  by  her  writings  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

As  early  as  1912,  we  find  that  some  of  the  far-seeing  women 
of  Buenos  Aires  were  making  scientific  studies  of  the  condition 
of  women  workers.  Senorita  Carolina  Muzilli  published  such  an 
investigation  for  an  Exposition  on  Social  Service  in  Gante,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Her  work  was  highly  commended  by  the  government 
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officials  of  her  city.  This  most  interesting  survey  shows  that  even 
inl912  there  was  a  large  number  of  women  working  m  shoe 
factories,  garment  factories  and  many  other  kinds  of  small  fac¬ 
tories  in  Argentina.  As  far  as  statistics  were  available,  there 
were  shown  to  be  at  that  time  205,851  women  wage-earners  in 
factories  and  commercial  houses  of  Buenos  Aires.  Women  were 
terribly  underpaid,  had  to  work  long  hours  with  no  privileges 
whatever,  and  were  always  receiving  less  wages  than  men.  \\  hen 
Miss  Muzilli  began  her  investigations  she  found  prejudice  was  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data  until  she  had  gotten 
work  in,  one  of  the  factories.  For  several  months  she  persevered, 
until  she  got  the  data  for  this  remarkable  survey  of  the  conditions 
of  women,  one  of  the  very  few  scientific  studies  of  industrial 
conditions  ever  made  in  Latin  America. 

Argentine  law  establishes  a  difference  between  the  sexes  to  the 
disadvantage  of  women.  The  law  excludes  her  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  family  property,  which,  without  condition,  must  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  husband.  If  the  husband  wastes  the  common 
property,  the  wife  may  solicit  separation  of  their  properties,  if 
she  has  not,  as  is  usually  the  custom  on  being  married,  assigned 
to  her  husband  all  property  rights.  The  woman  participates  in 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  family  property,  but  where  there  is 
a  separation  of  this  property  she  receives  her  personal  property 
again  and  half  of  the  increase.  Laws  grant  divorce,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  only  the  separation  of  man  and  wife,  but  incapacitates  them 
for  marrying  again. 

The  following  are  the  demands  of  the  "Woman’s  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buenos  Aires” : 

1.  The  repeal  of  all  laws  which  establish  a  difference  between 

the  two  sexes  and  against  woman,  in  order  that  the  latter 
be  no  longer  the  weakling  which  she  is  today,  before  the 
law. 

2.  The  right  of  women  to  hold  public  office  and  especially  to  be 

members  of  the  National  and  Regional  Councils  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  The  establishment  of  special  courts  for  children  and 

women. 

4.  The  passing  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and 

for  making  legitimate  all  the  children  that  are  born. 
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5.  The  abolition  of  all  legal  prostitution  and  the  establishment 

of  the  white  life  for  both. 

6.  An  equality  of  wages. 

7.  Equal  political  rights. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  which  has  been 
organized  in  Buenos  Aires  for  a  number  of  years,  has  done 
much  toward  awaking  women  to  new  interests  in  life.  While 
suffering  from  small  quarters,  they  have  gathered  round  them 
a  number  of  the  prominent  women  of  Argentina,  who  are  helping 
them  in  the  conducting  of  night  classes,  gymnasium,  cafeteria 
and  other  services  for  girls  working  in  stores  and  offices,  and  in 
studying  the  general  means  of  improving  the  womanhood  of  that 
progressive  country.  The  "National  League  of  EvangelicalWomen’' 
has  recentlv  become  such  a  live  organization  that  the  daily  press 
gives  attention  to  its  program. 

Among  the  many  activities  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
women  of  Buenos  Aires  is  that  of  temperance.  This  has  come 
to  be  such  an  important  work  that  they  are  now  planning,  with 
the  aid  of  some  North  American  societies,  to  erect  a  temperance 
building  in  Buenos  Aires  which  shall  house  the  various  activities 
along  these  lines. 

One  can,  therefore,  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  woman’s  work  for  woman  in  the  great  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Argentine  women  have  always  shown  themselves  to 
be  full  of  ideas.  It  was  a  woman  who  suggested  in  the  first 
place  that  the  peace  pact  between  Chile  and  Argentina  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Christ  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  countries;  thus  the  wonderful  statue  of  “The 
Christ  of  the  Andes,’’  made  out  of  the  very  cannon  which  were  to 
have  been  used  by  these  countries  in  destroying  one  another,  now 
stands  in  its  impressive  isolation  on  the  -  lofty  Andes  Mountain 
as  one  of  the  most  impressive  monuments  in  the  world. 

Lest  the  picture  be  left  too  roseate,  however,  the  following 
quotation  is  here  given  from  a  thoughtful  article  recently  appear¬ 
ing  in  “The  River  Plate  Observer,”  an  English  paper  of  Buenos 
Aires : 

“One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Buenos  Aires'is  most  certainly 
the  spread  of  Feminism  among  Argentine  women.  It  has  planted 
its  standard,  which  one  feels  convinced  will  never  be  hauled  down, 
but  its  adherents  are  still  few  and  far  between,  with  the  great 
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niEiss  of  the  women,  gentle  and  simple,  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
their  would  be  redeemers.  One  felt  this  very  conclusively  at  the 
meeting  wherein  Dra.  Lanteri  de  Renshaw  enunciated  her  par¬ 
liamentary  programme.  That  her  election  would  he  of  marked 
benefit  to  the  state  and  forward  the  cause  of  social  reform  is  on 
the  other  hand  quite  indisputable.  Read  the  statistics  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  up-country  provinces  of  Argentina,  study  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  peasants  even  in  the  Queen  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  go  into  the  question  of  social  assistance  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  poor  in  the  Federal  Capital,  and  then,  with  the 
picture  vividly  before  your  eyes,  ask  yourself  whether  a  qualified 
woman  doctor  able  and  willing  to  touch  unpleasant  themes  with 
her  gloves  off,  not  for  political  ends  hut  iu  order  that  they  may  be 
reformed  out  of  existence,  cannot  be  of  use  to  the  Republic. 

“Unfortunately  few  foreigners  realize  how  unwarranted  is  the 
description  of  “civilized”  as  applied  to  things  Argentine  outside 
the  immediate  pale  of  the  upper  strata  of  city  life.  Illiteracy  and 
witchcraft,  two  complementary  crimes,  are  not  small  stigma  to 
apply  to  a  country  that  jirides  itself  on  its  modernity.  Yet  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  .Argentina  comes  under  the  first 
head,  while  only  the  other  day  a  “witch”  was  scarified  with  knives 
in  Santiago  del  Estero  in  order  that  a  jdaster  of  the  blood  might 
cure  a  victim  of  her  sorceries ! 

“Infant  protection  and  due  regard  to  the  bare  ])rerogative.s  of  the 
female  sex  are  two  of  .Argentina’s  most  crying  needs  today,  the 
twentieth  century  notwithstanding.  .And  seeing  that  the  present 
deputies,  who  are  masculine,  have  never  yet  found  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tackle  the  obvious  social  jiroblems  that  lie  before  their 
eyes  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  medical  men  and  hail 
from  the  ju'ovince.s — a  woman,  acting  under  strong  convictions 
and  able  to  convince  people  of  her  sincerity,  ma\'  have  better 
fortune. 

“Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri  de  Renshaw  offers  a  i)n)gramme  that 
should  appeal  not  only  to  the  members  of  her  se.x,  but  that  demands 
the  support  of  every  person  of  commonsense  who  has  studied,  ever 
so  superficially,  the  present  needs  of  .Argentina.  Without  a  sound 
system  of  morality  .Argentina  can  never  become  a  truly  great 
nation,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  i>redict  that 
until  the  women  of  Argentina  have  a  share  in  the  making  and  the 
executing  of  their  country’s  laws  that  desirable  soundness  will  be 
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still  to  seek.  Must  one  explain  that  “morality”  is  here  written  in 
its  widest  sense,  the  greater  including  the  less  ? 

“The  road  before  the  Argentine  feminists  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  travel ;  as  was  said  by  another  great  Reformer  some  2,000  years 
ago,  their  foes  will  be  of  their  own  households.  Yet  sooner  or 
later  the  triumph  will  be  theirs.” 

Uruguay 

Uruguay  is  probably  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  South  American 
countries,  most  willing  to  try  new  ideas.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  find  a  very  large  circle  of  women  in  Montevido  who 
are  active  in  all  kind  of  movements  for  the  betterment  of  their 
people.  Uruguay  is  the  only  country  in  South  America  that  has 
a  woman’s  university.  One  of  the  best  woman’s  magazines  has 
long  been  published  there.  The  headquarters  of  the  “Continental 
Temperance  Society.”  which  was  organized  by  Urguayan  women, 
is  located  in  Montevideo.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  this  pro¬ 
gressive  little  country  become  the  first  of  South  America  to  grant 
votes  to  women.  President  Baltazar  Brum,  himself  a  young  pro¬ 
gressive  of  a  marked  character,  in  discussing  this  question,  recently 
said : 

“With  very  little  understanding  of  the  matter,  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  triumph  of  feminism  will  destroy  the  funda¬ 
mental  morality  of  the  family  and  of  society.  To  contradict  such 
an  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  this  has  not 
happened  in  any  of  the  countries  which  have  decided  in  favor 
of  the  political  equality  of  both  sexes.  Women  vote  in  England. 
Germany,  Denmark,  Austria.  Switzerland,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  etc.,  without  having  originated  the  calamities 
announced  by  the  pessimist.  In  regard  to  this  matter  it  would  be 
well  to  study  the  situation  of  women  in  Catholic  societies  and  in 
Protestant  societies.  In  the  latter  women  are  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  consideration.  They  participate  actively, 
on  an  equality  with  men,  in  all  subjects  of  general  interest.  Their 
homes  lose  nothing  in  the  matter  of  comfort,  morality  and  whole¬ 
some  joy  in  comparison  with  Catholic  homes,  and  their  children 
are  cared  for  with  no  less  love  and  solicitude  and  certainly  with 
more  provision  than  Catholic  children.  The  political  activities 
of  the  Protestant  women  have  not  therefore  broken  the  funda¬ 
mental  morality  of  society  nor  have  they  disturbed  the  happiness 
of  the  family. 
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“The  Catholic  woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  on  a  plane 
of  evident  inferiority  in  her  relationship  to  men.  The  laws  which 
men  in  these  countries  dictate  are  full  of  irritating  injustice,  giving 
the  man  a  specially  privileged  place.  The  woman  only  occupies 
herself  with  the  home  and  social  activities.  She  is  kept  in  com¬ 
plete  indifference  and  isolation  in  regard  to  questions  of  general 
interest.  She  is  about  the  same  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
house,  ornamental  furniture  in  some  cases  and  in  others  simply 
a  matter  of  utility,  instead  of  being  a  person  of  clear  thought  and 
of  disciplined  will.  And  it  is  natural  that  exactly  these  same 
societies,  where  the  erroneous  conceptions  and  prejudices  against 
feminine  dignity  prevail,  are  the  very  ones  which  resist  most 
strongly  the  recognition  of  woman’s  political  rights.’’ 

Brazil 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  desire  among  the  women 
of  Brazil  to  get  away  from  their  old  restrictions  and  to  be  of  real 
service  to  their  country,  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was 
established  in  1920.  In  the  celebration  of  its  first  anniversary 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  able  to  report  1 ,200  members.  The  press 
of  Brazil  often  carries  important  articles  concerning  women. 
Recently  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  National  Senate,  to  give 
women  the  vote.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  “Journal  do  Com- 
mercio,”  the  most  important  daily  in  Brazil,  an  article  covering 
a  page  was  given  over  to  an  argument  for  women’s  rights.  As 
is  there  said,  “Only  one  little  Latin  American  country,  Costa  Rica 
in  Central  America,  has  given  the  vote  to  women.  In  no  South 
American  country  has  she  gained  this  right.  Brazil  ought  to 
lead  in  doing  this  thing  which  most  of  the  progressive  countries 
of  the  world  have  already  done.” 

Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  recently  elected  a  judge  of  the  World  Court 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  referred  as  follows  to  the  need  of 
Brazilian  women  enlarging  their  sphere ; 

“The  world  moves  toward  other  laws,  toward  other  goals, 
toward  a  future  of  illimitable  extent.  Crowns  have  disappeared, 
democracy  seems  to  be  extending  its  vast  dominion  over  the  whole 
world.  All  human  relations  are  changed,  transformed,  recast, 
even  those  between  the  sexes.  The  older  conditions  of  life  are 
being  swept  away  in  a  revolution  that  may  have  incalculable  re¬ 
sults. 

“Women  assumes  now  in  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  a  part 
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that  will  place  upon  her  burdens  and  opportunities  not  experienced 
hitherto.  In  the  British  electorate,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  six 
million  women  voters.  A  revolution,  one  of  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  has  taken  place  legally,  peacefully,  by  an  act 
of  the  parliament,  without  any  one’s  further  concerning  himself 
over  the  incalculable  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  policy  of  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  Will  it  be  possible  for  Brazil, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  revolutions  and  upheavals,  not  to  suffer 
its  meed  of  change  in  the  character  of  its  politics,  its  institutions, 
the  procedures  of  its  statesmen? 

“No,  gentlemen;  we  must  be  taught  by  these  events,  and  we 
ought  to  realize  that  our  republic  must  accommodate  herself  to 
the  new  modes  of  thought,  that  our  government  must  set  its 
people  a  different  e.xample  from  the  wonted  one,  or  days  perhaps 
tempestuous  will  be  in  store  for  us.” 

One  or  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the  change  in 
attitude  in  South  America  toward  women  was  the  recent  visit  of 
the  president  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
North  America,  Miss  Anna  Gordon.  Miss  Gordon  was  received 
not  only  by  the  most  distinguished  women  in  each  of  the  countries, 
but  by  the  highest  government  officials,  including  the  Presidents 
of  practically  all  the  countries  she  visited.  In  Peru  she  was  given 
a  reception  in  the  famous  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest 
university  on  the  American  continent,  and  until  recently  one  of 
the  most  conservative.  In  Chile  she  was  also  received  in  the 
“Salon  de  Honor”  of  the  University,  was  invited  to  the  homes  of 
the  best  families,  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
given  every  honor  that  a  distinguished  visitor  could  be  given.  In 
Buenos  Aires  the  principal  women  of  the  city  gave  her  a  reception 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  where  the  unusual  thing  occurred  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  C atholic  Church  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  appearing  on  the  same  platform  to  advocate  temperance. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Colon  Theatre,  probably  the  most 
beautiful  theatre  in  the  world,  where  every  nation  of  the  world 
was  represented  in  tableaux  advocating  the  cause  of  temperance. 
In  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  same  honors  were  shown 
this  modest  little  woman.  Be  it  said  to  her  credit  that  she  every¬ 
where  made  it  clear  that  she  was  only  there  to  show  the  svmnathy 
of  North  American  women  for  South  American  women,  and  their 
desire  to  be  of  any  help  to  their  Southern  sisters,  but  in  no  way 
to  dictate  policies' or  programs.-'i  j  q  j 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 

“Alcohol  is  a  poison.  It  must  be  destroyed,”  were  the  words 
written  on  a  large  banner,  stretched  across  the  street,  in  the  first 
town  I  visited  in  Chile.  Passing  along  the  streets  to  a  'beautiful 
park  on  the  seashore,  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  view  and  found 
written  on  the  very  bench  on  which  I  was  sitting.  Alcohol  is  a 
poison.  It  must  be  destroyed.”  This  is  only  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  strong  temperance  campaign  carried  on  not  by  foreign 
agitators  but  by  the  Chileans,  not  by  tbe  intellectuals  and  the 
theorists  but  by  the  labor  unions.  Workmen  have  come  to  realize 
that  along  with  other  influences  that  aid  in  their  exploitation,  the 
liquor  business  is  a  very  powerful  one.  Many  of  the  rich  families 
and  the  clergy  own  large  vineyards  and  the  industrial  situation 
is  shaped  so  that  the  products  of  these  vineyards  and  of  the  brew¬ 
eries  must  be  sold.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  production  creates 
the  demand  and  not  demand  the  production.  The  total  production 
of  intoxicants  annually  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  600,000,000  litres, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  26,000  producers  of  wine.  The  capital 
invested  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  reported  as  270,000,000  pesos. 

Chile  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  worst  countries 
in  the  world  for  alcoholic  drink.  The  Araucanian  Indians  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  were  the  strongest  of  all  the  native 
races  of  South  America.  The  Chileans  were  never  able!  to  conquer 
them  by  arms.  During  recent  years,  however,  there  is  reporter: 
to  have  been  a  systematic  effort  to  conquer  them  by  alcohol  anc 
certainly  they  have  become  a  very  weak  people.  An  awakening 
to  the  great  loss  of  character  among  these  Indians  because  of 
strong  drink  has  resulted  in  a  petition  from  the  residents  in  the 
district.  It  is  for  a  greater  enforcement  of  the  existing  law: 
which  prevent  the  sale  of  alcohol  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  anc 
for  new  laws  which  will  gradually  eliminate  entirely  the  selling 
of  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  quite  ridiculous  to  speaf 
of  total  abstinence  in  Chile,  but  some  few  brave  spirits,  unde: 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Carlos  Fernandez  Pena,  one  of  the  fiiies 
spirits  in  all  America,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fighters  againsi 
social  evil,  began  the  temperance  campaign.  Vigorous  societies;, 
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liave  been  developed  in  the  cities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 
The  “National  League  Against  Alcohol”  now  represents  a  very 
forceful  combination  of  men  and  women  who  have  influence  in 
the  country.  At  their  last  national  convention  they  proposed  the 
introduction  of  text-books  teaching  the  efifects  of  alcohol,  in  the 
])rimary  and  high  schools.  As  already  indicated,  however,  the 
labor  movement  has  recently  arisen  as  the  most  influential  advo¬ 
cate  of  temperance.  They  have  been  encouraged  in  their  work 
bv  President  Alessandri.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  on  assuming 
office  last  December  was  to  receive  a  petition  from  the  Chilean 
Federation  of  Labor  protesting  against  the  alleged  attempts  of 
the  League  for  the  Defense  of  the  Wine  Industry  to  force  north¬ 
ern  port  workers  to  unload  liquors.  The  labor  organization  already 
had  adopted  a  resolution,  efhective  January  1,  to  refuse  to  unload 
liquors,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture.  This  petition, 
urges  the  government  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission  on  Con¬ 
trol  of  .'Mcohol,  in  order  that  the  commission  might  realize  its 
program  based  on  education  and  ultimate  transformation  “of  the 
wine  industry,  breweries  and  distilleries  into  great  factors  of 
public  welfare."  The  federation  represents  300,000  workers  it 
is  said.  The  petition  vigorously  assails  alcoholism  and  declares 
that  the  Executive  Labor  Board  was  instructed  to  initiate  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  it  throughout  the  republic.  The  wine  growers  are 
naturally  organizing  in  defense  of  their  interests. 

The  protest  of  the  workmen  against  the  handling  of  alcohol 
has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  republic.  The  watchword  of 
Dr.  Pena  is  “Alcohol  is  a  poison;  taken  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
it  is  a  poison.”  The  owners  of  the  vineyards  are  opposed  to 
Dr.  Pena.  A  cabinet  minister  recently  issued  a  decree  prohib¬ 
iting  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  properties  owned 
by  the  state  and  announced  that  he  would  prohibit  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  vineyards.  This  prohibition  includes  the  nitrate  dis¬ 
trict  where  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  who  live 
in  a  desert,  earn  the 'best  wages  and  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
products  of  the  vineyards.  Some  therefore  consider  that  the 
order  is  a  blow  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  country.  But 
the  recent  election  of  Sr.  Alessandri  as  President  shows  that  many 
believe  in  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  alcohol. 

Soon  after  the  President  was  elected  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
nitrate  regions.  At  the  banquets  that  were  given  for  him  he 
ordered  that  no  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  served.  This  is  the 
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first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
republic.  The  President  is  working  to  solve  the  economic  side 
of  this  problem  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  country.  As  Dr.  Pena  says, 
“We  have  been  able  to  create  in  our  country  the  most  famous 
vineyards  in  the  new  world.  We  have  developed  the  best  experts. 
We  have  the  best  grapes  and  the  best  wines.  The  same  enter¬ 
prise  will  cause  us  to  find  the  best  way  to  use  the  products  of  our 
vineyards  for  the  progress  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  our 
people.’’  The  Chilean  government  not  long  ago  sent  experts  to 
the  United  States  to  study  the  question  of  the  use  of  grapes  for 
grape  juice  and  other  non-intoxicating  drinks. 

Uruguay  is  another  South  American  country  where  a  very 
strong  prohibition  movement  has  been  developed  for  the  last  five 
years.  1  he  movement  is  so  conscious  of  its  strength  that  it  has 
recently  launched  the  battle-cry,  “Uruguay  dry  by  1925,  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  our  independence.’’  There  are  those  who  laugh  at  such 
a  cry,  as  there  were  those  in  the  United  States  who  laughed  at 
the  slogan,  A  saloonless  nation  by  1920.”  There  is  no  question 
that  this  temperance  movement  in  Uruguay  counts  some  of  the 
most  influential  people  of  the  country  as  its  members.  The 

National  League  Against  Alcohol”  has  held  several  annual  con¬ 
ventions  and  is  now  planning  a  temperance  convention  for  all 
of  South  America.  The  South  American  secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  her  headquarters  for 
four  years  in  Motevideo  and  made  her  influence  very  strongly 
felt.  She  has  recently  moved  to  Buenos  Aires  where  an  equally 
strong  movement  is  now  developing.  The  South  American  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  W''orld  Sunday  School  Association  and  of  the  Com-i 
mittee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin  America  have  also  been  called 
to  aid  in  this  movement  which  is  led  by  some  of  the  most  dis-i 
tinguished  men  and  women  of  the  country.  It  has  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  President  Brum,  who  paid  the  expenses  of  two 
North  American  young  women,  representing  the  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  on  a  trip  through  the  different  provinces 
of  Uruguay  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  matter  of  temperance. 

An  anti-alcoholic  law  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Republic,  which  contains  the  following  provisions : 

“The  drinking,  manufacturing,  invitation  to  partake,  the  preseii-i 
tation  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  shall  be  considered  as  crimes 
designated  as  alcoholism  and  punished  by  fine  from  200  to  1,000 
pesos,  or  imprisonment.  This  does  not  except  wine,  beer,  cider,; 
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.and  liquors  with  a  smaller  alcohol  content.  The  preparation  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  drug  stores  and  pharmacies  and 
the  therapeutic  use  of  alcohol  upon  the  presentation  of  a  doctor’s 
prescription,  given  for  legitimate  reasons,  are  exceptions  to  this 
law.” 

In  Uruguay  a  number  of  the  best  physicians  and  scientists  have 
given  attention  to  this  subject.  In  ai  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
liver.  Dr.  Ricaldoni  says:  “Our  drinkers  are  eclectic.  Wine  is 
found  on  the  table;  away  from  the  table  there  is  white  drink, 
■cognac,  bitters,  ginger  and  other  mixtures.  The  workman  re¬ 
freshes  himself  with  sugar  water.  The  wine  is  generally  of  the 
detestable  kind,  the  white  drinks  are  atrocious.  The  well-to-do 
drinker  believes  in  small  doses  taken  often.  The  laborer  uses 
torrential  down-pourings  on  Sundays.  The  former  dissimilates 
with  little  difficulty  during  the  hours  in  which  he  is  in  contact 
with  the  world  his  physical  debilities,  inaugurating  each  morning 
with  an  eye-opener.  The  latter  gives  the  whole  week  to  honest 
toil  and  leaves  for  Sundays  and  holidays  his  torment  by  intoxica¬ 
tion.” 

The  Director  of  Charities  in  Montevideo  recently  said :  “It 
is  not  simply  among  the  laboring  classes  where  the  battle  against 
alcohol  must  be  fought.  There  are  other  degrading  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  can  only  be  combatted  by  means  of  education  and  by 
legal  repression.  There  is  the  alcoholism  of  the  dress  suit,  of  the 
'‘high  life,’  that  has  invented  a  multitude  of  names  to  desig¬ 
nate  its  curious  establishments  which  are,  after  all,  only 
places  for  the  selling  of  alcoholic  liquors,  just  as  harmful  as 
the  taverns  of  the  poor  where  the  Indian  drinks  his  corn  whiskey 
and  renders  fervid  worship  to  Bachus  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest 
scandals.  In  these  countries  of  the  La  Plata  the  fight  against 
alcohol  is  not  yet  well  organized  to  counteract  the  very  strong 
influence  in  these  young  societies.  Only  a  few  enthusiastic 
propagandists  are  working  against  a  strong  general  indifference. 
We  need  a  study  of  social  hygiene,  with  statistics  vigorously 
presented,  to  change  public  opinion.” 

In  Argentina  the  eminent  international  lawyer  and  journalist 
who  writes  the  editorials  for  “La  Prensa,”  Dr.  Estanislao  Zeballo, 
has  recently  prepared  a  law  which  was  presented  to  Congress, 
which  goes  a  good  ways  toward  making  Argentina  a  dry  country. 
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The  j)roject  received  a  favorable  comment  from  the  press  in 
Argentina.  “La  Capital”  commenting  as  follows  : 

“The  project  of  deputy  don  Julio  S.  de  la  Reta  (who  presented 
the  measure)  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  he  appreciated  in  its  full  value  by  legislators  desirous  of 
combatting  the  social  plagues  conspiring  against  life,  the  agents 
of  physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  regulation  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  the  object  of  a 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  National  Congress ;  the  initiatives 
tending  to  eliminate  slowly  the  consumption  of  drinks  of  this 
nature  must  be  complemented  by  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  liquors  particularly  harmful  to  the  consumer.” 

The  women  of  Argentina  have  a  number  of  anti-alcoholic 
organizations.  Encouraged  by  the  aid  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  they  are  now  planning  a  building  in  Buenos 
Aires  which  will  be  the  center  of  temperance  and  other  social 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  community  life. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Brazil  is  being  led  by  President 
Pessoa  himself,  who  has  recently  proposed  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  quite  drastic  legislation.  A  very  active  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  evangelical  Sunday  Schools  in  Brazil.  The 
Sunday  School  movement  in  that  country  has  developed  very 
rapidly  under  Brazilian  leadership.  The  daily  press  is  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  movement  and  the  Brazilian  leaders  are  able  to  develop 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  temperance  through  the  newspapers. 
The  pastor  of  a  large  Presbyterian  church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  counts  among  its  constituency  members  of  Congress  and 
leading  professional  men,  recently  inaugurated  his  stereopticon 
with  a  lecture  on  temperance  which  many  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  the  capital  attended. 

In  Colombia,  Senator  Felix  Salazar  is  said  to  have  presented 
to  Congress  a  law  on  alcoholic  prohibitions  which  was  much 
debated.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  here 
quoted : 

“The  anti-alcoholic  problem  must  be  met  squarely,  and  an 
advance  must  be  made  despite  the  obstacles.  In  the  United  States, 
when  the  fight  began,  the  trial  of  alcohol  produced  a  book  with 
statistical  data  that  was  appalling.  Crime  finds  in  alcohol  its 
feeder,  and  statistics  prove  this.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  murders 
have  alcohol  as  their  cause;  likewise  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  divorces; 
the  days  in  which  most  crimes  occur  are  precisely  Saturdays  and 
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Sundays  when  the  working  classes  dedicate  themselves  in  their 
idle  hours  to  alcohol.” 

Temperance  agitation  in  Peru  was  begun  as  far  back  as  1901, 
when  the  municipality  of  Lima  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  means  of  combatting '  alcohol.  The  real  campaign  began 
in  1912,  when  the  national  society  of  temperance  was  formed. 
Due  to  their  work  there  was  passed  recently  a  law  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  in  all  parts.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
manual  of  temperance  for  teachers.  A  young  student,  fresh  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  won  the  prize  and  his  book  has  now 
become  a  text-book  in  the  schools  of  the  republic.  The  temper¬ 
ance  society  lately  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  Lima  there  was 
a  “cantina”  for  every  nineteen  families,  and  a  public  school  for 
every  1,025  families. 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  section  on  the  feminist 
movement,  to  the  visit  of  Miss  Anna  Gordon,  president  of  the 
“Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.”  That  visit  signified  as 
much  and  probably  more  for  the  temperance  movement  than  it 
did  for  the  feminist  movement.  Dr.  Silva  Cruz,  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  president  of  the  University  Extension  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  of  Chile,  said  the  following  in  welcoming 
Miss  Gordon  to  the  reception  held  in  her  honor  in  the  University 
of  Chile : 

“The  presence  among  us  of  Miss  Anna  Gordon  and  Miss  Julia 
Dean,  whose  exemplary  lives  are  a  beautiful  witness  of  feminine 
energy  placed  at  the  service  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  humanity, 
the  presence  of  these  heroines  of  social  action,  honors  and  rejoices 
the  National  Association  of  Education.  The  fine  tact  of  woman, 
her  delicate  sensibilities,  her  superior  morality,  her  heart  open  to 
the  vibrations  of  human  sympathy,  make  her  the  best  of  social 
workers.  There  is  no  one  like  her  to  suffer  with  those  who  suffer, 
to  bind  up  the  wounds,  no  one  like  her  to  prevent  social  vice  of 
which  she  is  the  first  victim  generally,  without  blame  herself. 
Happy  are  the  people  who  like  the  great  republic  of  the  North 
have  opened  to  women  a  wide  field  for  their  noble  and  reneger- 
ative  mission.  The  forces  for  good  in  the  United  States  have 
conquered  the  vice  of  alcohol  throughout  the  country  and  they 
are  now  prepared  to  give  their  beneficent  influence  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.” 

Miss  Gordon’s  visit  was  a  triumphant  procession  from  the  first 
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city  visited,  Lima,  to  the  last  one,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  a  fiesta 
given  in  the  Colon  Theatre  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  children  of 
Buenos  Aires,  aided  by  the  principal  educationalists,  the  children 
showed  the  value  of  water  for  health  and  advocated  in  various 
classic  ways  the  value  of  temperance.  Motion  pictures  were  taken 
of  this  entertainment  and  these  films  are  being  shown  in  difTer- 
ent  parts  of  South  America  with  splendid  effect. 


IV. 

THE  MOVEMENT  TO  MODERNIZE  EDUCATION 

Education  always  has  been  recognized  by  South  America  as  a 
most  important  problem.  Illiteracy  has  hung  like  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  the  young,  ambitious  countries.  Practical 
difficulties,  the  lack  of  financial  ability,  a  scattered  population,  the 
lack  of  teachers,  etc.,  have  prohibited  coping  with  illiteracy.  The 
inheritences  of  scholasticism  have  prevented  the  secondary  schools 
from  producing  students  who  were  prepared  to  confront  the 
practical  problems  of  life.  Today,  however,  there  are  found 
various  groups  who  voice  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
scholasticism  and  a  determination  to  reform  their  educational 
system. 

The  reform  of  education  is  a  favorite  topic  of  the  press  and 
with  public  speakers  and  legislators.  In  the  old  days  those  who 
referred  to  the  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy  were  regarded  as  un¬ 
patriotic.  But  now  there  is  much  public  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “La  Manana,”  a  daily  of  Montevideo,  in  an  editorial  advo¬ 
cating  new  methods,  recently  gave  the  following  statistics  on 
illiteracy  in  the  different  countries.  Of  course  they  are  only 
estimates,  as  no  real  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  most  of  these 
countries.  Argentina.  38.8;  Uruguay,  40;  (Thilej  68;  Brazil,  86; 
Bolivia,  87 ;  Peru,  88 ;  Paraguay,  88 ;  Venezuela,  92 ;  Colombia, 
92. 

It  was  also  stated  that  in  Brazil,  when  a  recent  census  was  taken 
in  one  district,  only  thirteen  out  of  three;  thousand  could  sign  their 
name.  In  Ecuador  there  is  one  pupil  for  every  two  thousand 
people,  in  primary  schools.  There  are  only  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  students  in  all  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  high  school 
for  girls  and  only  two  girls  in  the  Republic  are  in  the  University 
of  Ecuador. 

The  following  are  interesting  words  from  the  rector  of  an 
Argentine  university :  “Ten  thousand  persons  do  all  the  thinking 
and  directing  for  the  eight  or  nine  million  Argentines.  Consumers 
of  French  novels  may  number  one  hundred  thousand,  but  the 
readers  of  serious,  non  technical  books  are  between  two  thousand 
and  four  thousand.” 

Agustin  Alvarez  says ;  “South  .America  lives  by  lighting  candles 
to  the  saints  in  order  to  see  who  are  the  ones  to  work  the  miracles, 
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while  it  does  not  kindle  lights  in  the  minds  of 
to  illuminate  the  way.” 


the  children  in  order 


Student  Activities 

Among  those  who  are  giving  themselves  to  the  reformation  of 
the  educational  system  of  South  America,  the  students  themselves 
lorm  the  most  spectacular  group.  Student  organizations  in  these 
countries,  composed  as  they  generally  are  of  the  sons  of  the 
upper  classes,  have  always  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  public 
ma  ers.  Students  often  showed  their  displeasure  by  staging 
demonstrations,  when  matters  did  not  go  to  suit  them.  These 

were  usually  against  some  action  of 
vi,  u  foreigners.  The  change  from  the  old  way  was 

vividly  shown  recently  when  the  students  marched  through  the 
streets  not  with  any  cries  of  “down  with  the  priests.”  or  “death 
to  the  foreipers  but  with  these  significant  words  written  on  their 
banners:  Luz,  Mas  Luz.”  The.se  students  had  come  to  realize 
at  the  great  outside  world  was  moving  on,  and  that  their  anti- 
qua  ed  educational  system  was  not  fitting  them  for  this  new 
^  light”  on  present  day  life  was  their  demand. 

a  .nr.M  discovering  that  they  may  become 

a  social  and  political  factor.  They  are  often  foolish  in  aims  and 
methods,  after  he  manner  of  youth,  but  their  influence  is  extra- 

iininnt'^^’ ^  joining  forces  with  the  labor 

unions.  This  combination  of  students  and  workmen  is  one  of 

the  most  interesting  social  phenomena  noticeable  in  South  Amer- 

ITv  1  directed  against  reactionary  forces.  Their 

radical  actions  have  brought  about  some  startling  'results  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  compactly  organized,  and  in  one  or  two  of 

In  Peru  this  union  has  advanced  no  further  than  a  student 
movement  for  teaching  the  laboring  men  in  night  classes  siSe 
the  labor  movement  there  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  take  anv 
par,  a  %h,  for  reform.  B.„  the  s,„le„,s  o"f  San TiarcS 
University  are  teaching  classes  of  laboring  men,  that  number 
from  three  to  seven  hundred,  five  nights  a  week,  either  in  the 
student  center  m  Lima,  or  in  industrial  centers  in  the  suburbs  of 

^  "lost  hopeful  sign  for  those  who  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Peruvian  labor  element  shall  be 
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sufficiently  instructed  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  their  own 
emancipation  from  the  drudgery  and  squalor  of  their  present  life. 
Even  now  this  combination  of  students  and  workmen  in  Peru 
once  in  a  while  joins  in  a  slap  at  the  Church,  although  to  do  so  in 
Peru  means  daring  to  put  one’s  economic  or  social  life  in  jeopardy. 

In  Argentina  this  student-labor  movement  has  grown  most  re¬ 
markably.  It  has  brought  about  results  in  most  every  phase  of 
life.  In  1910  the  students  and  workmen  came  into  open  conflict 
in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires.  There  were  most  serious  results 
from  this  fight.  To  see  them  now  working  side  by  side  for  the 
forcing  of  reforms  is  therefore  little  less  than  miraculous.  It  is 
in  Argentina  that  both  the  students  and  the  workmen  have  carried 
their  demands  to  revolutionary  results.  Student  riots  and  strikes 
have  not  been  amusing  pranks  or  diversions  by  any  means.  They 
have  resulted  in  serious  fighting  and  deaths  on  both  sides.  In 
La  Plata  the  police  found  themselves  unable  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  soldiers  were  called  out.  They  instituted  a  seige  of  the 
buildings  where  the  students,  armed  with  modern  rifles,  defended 
themselves  for  days.  During  one  of  the  strikes  a  student  who 
dared  to  go  to  his  e.xamination,  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by 
his  fellow  students. 

-A  recent  editorial  in  “La  Nacion,’’  of  Buenos  Aires,  says:  “In 
the  Colegio  Nacional  of  La  Plata  there  are  found  today  much 
broken  furniture,  torn  curtains,  documents  thrown  over  the  floors 
and  archives  upturned  because  of  student  riots.  A  great  deal  can 
be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  fire  of  youth,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  educated  young  men  in  centers  of  culture  can 
fall  into  acts  which  reveal  that  the  most  essential  thing  in  life 
is  lacking — respect.  This  had  behavious  is  seen  not  onlv  in  the 
action  of  students  of  the  Colegio  Nacional  of  La  Plata.  It  is  seen 
daily  among  those  who  do  not  show  any  of  the  forms  of  courtesy 
which  were  such  a  beautiful  part  of  our  social  life  in  the  old  days. 
There  is  a  visible  lack  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  All 
places  are  entered  as  a  conquered  country,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  feeling  of  power,  if  it  is  not  exercised  in  acts  of  violence.  This 
spectacle  is  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  hours.  Trams  are  taken 
by  assault.  Women  are  pushed  in  elevators  and  loud  comments 
are  made  on  emotional  scenes  in  the  picture  shows,  where  many 
of  the  spectators  keep  on  their  hats  until  the  curtain  rises.  There 
is  a  general  lack  of  respect  and  this  situation  gives  rise  to  such 
happenings  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  national  college.” 
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In  Buenos  Aires  the  rector  of  the  Law  School,  one  of  the  best 
known  publicists  of  South  America,  was  barricaded  recently  in- 
the  Law  Building  by  students,  who  kept  him  there  until  he  was 
rescued  by  the  police  reserves.  In  Cordova  the  strike  lasted  for 
almost  all  last  year,  and  witnessed  the  same  bloody  scenes  that  in 
the  old  days  used  to  be  associated  with  labor  strikes  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  demonstration  of  sympathy  with  the  students  of  Cordova, 
the  entire  university  student  body  of  Argentina  went  on  a  three 
days’  strike,  when  they  paraded  the  streets  and  called  with 
vociferous  voices  for  their  rights.  Following  that  demonstration, 
the  Argentine  University  Federation  was  organized  and  a  con¬ 
vention  held,  in  July  of  1919,  to  study  student  problems.  As  a 
result  of  this  movement  the  students  have  forced  the  authorities  to 
revise  the  university  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  them 
a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  faculties  that  are  to  teach  them. 
This  right  was  demanded  liecause  the  students  felt  that  they  were 
not  getting  the  teaching  and  attention  that  modern  life  demanded. 
Their  professors  were  generally  professional  men,  who  came  to 
the  university  for  their  lectures  only,  giving  the  same  material 
year  after  year,  paying  no  attention  to  the  students,  using  their 
position  for  their  own  selfish  ends  rather  than  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students.  One  who  has  lived  closely  to  these  students, 
in  referring  to  these  struggles,  says  with  evident  sympathy  for 
this  movement :  “If  our  students  have  not  been  called  to  shed  their 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  there  seems  to  be  in  these  movements 
a  moral  awakening  and  a  disposition  to  uproot  at  any  cost  the 
erroneous  traditions  from  which  they  have  been  suffering.  It  is 
necessary  to  live  close  to  these  students,  to  suffer  with  them  the 
results  of  being  abandoned  by  governmental  authorities  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  terrible  lack  of  moral  guidance,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  many  of  their  acts.” 


Attitude  of  Educational  Leaders 
Among  the  teachers  and  educational  administrators,  as  well  as 
among  the  students,  is  found  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  past  and 
a  striving  toward  a  new  day.  The  movement  among  the  profes¬ 
sional  educators  toward  modernizing  their  work  seems  to  lean 
toward  a  closer  following  of  the  United  States  in  educational 
matters. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  South  America  in  1914  I  was  impressed 
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with  the  fact  that  North  American  education  was  very  slightly 
regarded  in  our  sister  continent.  In  1917  I  found  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  turning  to  the  United  States  because  the  war  had 
shut  them  out  of  Europe..  In  1921  1  find  not  only  that  students 
are  intensely  interested  in  how  they  can  get  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  educational  leaders  in  the  government  and  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  also  studying  North  American  educational  methods 
and  are  becoming  convinced  that  these  should  be  more  largely 
adopted  by  South  America.  In  the  past  the  French  system  was 
the  generally  accepted  basis  of  education.  German  and  Belgian 
professors  have  been  employed  to  some  extent  during  the  last 
decade,  but  today  the  North  American  educational  ideals  seem 
to  be  more  popular.  The  returning  students  from  the  United 
States  and  the  tremendous  surge  of  national  unity  and  effective¬ 
ness  which  marked  our  participation  in  the  war,  are  serving  to¬ 
gether  to  turn  the  attention  of  Hispanic  educational  leaders  to 
this  country.  They  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  whole  realm 
of  idealism  and  of  intellectual  evolution  here  into  which  they  have 
scarcely  entered.  They  are  even  asking :  “Is  is  not  possible  that 
an  educational  system  freely  developed  in  a  free  American  state 
should  have  certain  qualities  that  would  ht  it  for  the  uses  and 
needs  of  other  free  American  states?"  The  question  has  become 
a  fascinating  one  for  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wholesale  copying  of  our  educational  system, 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be  even  that  I  have  identified  too 
largely  the  desire  for  modernizing  education  with  a  leaning  toward 
North  American  education. 

In  Peru,  the  traditional  friend  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  has  appointed  an  American  Educational 
Commission  through  which  the  whole  educational  system  of  Peru 
has  been’ turned  over  to  North  Americans  for  reorganization.  The 
work  of  this  commission  really  began  some  ten  years  ago  when 
the  present  executive,  Sr.  Leguia,  was  serving  his  first  term.  He 
then  called  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard  and  three  other  educational 
experts  from  the  United  States  to  reform  the  national  school 
system.  Dr.  Bard  worked  with  the  Peruvian  educators  for  some 
two  years  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  problem,  but  little  was 
done  practically.  Two  of  the  other  North  American  educators 
became  heads  of  state  schools,  and  one,  Dr.  Guiseke,  is  still  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Cuzco.  When  President  Leguia 
was  again  chosen  President  last  year,  he  invited  Dr.  Bard  to  re- 
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turn  and  bring  with  him  twenty-five  leading  educators,  specialists 
in  school  administration,  normal,  technical  and  commercial  train¬ 
ing  and  school  activities.  These  men  are  now  on  the  ground 
beginning  their  work.  The  number  may  be  increased  to  as  high 
as  two  hundred  if  the  funds  can  be  secured.  The  possibilities 
for  success  or  for  failure  are  enormous. 

A  new  law  suggested  by  the  commission  and  just  passed  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  complete  administrative  system,  based,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  a  sane  balance  between  the  political  and  administrative 
functions  of  public  education,  and  a  right  adjustment  between 
central  and  local  control.  It  provides  amply  for  the  practical  and 
vocational  training  without  neglecting  the  cultural  subjects  which 
have  been  the  backbone  of  Peru’s  system  heretofore.  Particular 
care  is  given  to  the  training  of  teachers,  from  the  primary  grades 
to  the  University,  so  that  many  of  the  best  young  men  and  women 
of  the  country  should  be  attracted  to  this  profession,  since  also 
a  much  higher  rate  of  compensation  is  provided.  The  Director 
General  of  Instruction,  which  office  is  now  held  by  Dr.  Bard, 
has,  under  the  Minister  of  Pul}lic  Instruction,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  complete  charge  of  the  technical  side  of  the  system.  Next 
to  him  are  three  regional  directors,  who  have  charge  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  three  districts  into  which  the  nation 
is  divided.  Each  of  these  regional  directors  has  a  corps  of  assist¬ 
ants  who  represent  him  in  the  inspection  of  schools,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  institutes  and  in  other  ways  of  developing  education  in 
their  respective  territories.  The  directors  themselves  are  required 
to  give  a  reasonable  time  to  visiting  the  schools  and  through  them 
local  needs  should  receive  attention,  heretofore  an  impossible 
thing.  The  three  regional  directors  are  among  those  brought  from 
the  United  states  recently,  and  are  already  out  on  their  districts 
getting  the  new  system  inaugurated. 

This  educational  mission  is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  United  States  to  pass  on  the  blessings 
of  its  public  schools  to  a  needy  sister  nation.  If  this  experiment  in 
Peru  is  successful,  it  will  have  a  strong  influence  on  American 
private  schools,  not  only  in  Peru  but  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America. 
Jf  political  upheavals,  church  intrigues  and  lack  of  funds  cause 
it  to  fail,  it  will  also  react  against  American  mission  schools  and 
against  all  North  American  influence  in  South  America. 

_  Besides  this  movement  bv  the  government,  the  classic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  America,  founded  a  hundred 
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years  before  John  Harvard  began  his  college,  has  recently  sent 
one  of  its  young  and  enthusiastic  professors  to  the  United  States 
to  study  our  university  life.  He  returned  to  Lima  with  a  message 
of  enthusiasm  for  North  American  institutions  and  an  expression 
of  liberalism  which  is  likely  to  cause  something  of  a  revolution  at 
old  San  Marcos.  While  this  university  is  not  financially  able  to 
carry  out  its  desire  for  a  regular  system  of  exchange  professors 
with  North  American  schools,  it  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
the  closest  relations  possible  with  them.  The  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  studying  how  to  be  helpful  in  the  community.  This 
extension  work  is  a  healthy  sign  of  an  awakening  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Since  the  University  was  not  in  session  I  could  not  lecture 
before  tbe  whole  student  body,  as  the  facultv  desired,  but  I  was 
able  a  number  of  times  to  speak  with  them  in  small  gatherings 
about  closer  relations  with  North  American  university  life.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  spend  several  months  there  in  just  such 
work.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  universities  to  take  the 
major  responsibility  in  developing  an  interchange  with  this  historic 
institution  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lima. 

An  interesting  experience  in  Lima  was  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
student  riot,  which  was  brought  on  by  police  interference  with  a 
meeting  in  the  “patio”  of  San  Marcos  University,  when  Prof. 
Belaunde  was  addressing  the  students  concerning  certain  abuses 
practiced  by  the  government.  In  the  midst  of  the  address  govern¬ 
ment  secret  agents  started  a  disturbance  which  grew  until  all  who 
had  guns  were  using  them,  and  those  of  us  who  didn’t  were  hiding 
behind  any  available  protection.  The  invading  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cints  of  the  revered  San  Marcos  caused  a  sensation  and  most  of 
the  faculty  resigned.  The  government  has  been  unable  to  get  rep¬ 
resentative  men  to  take  their  places,  hence  the  University  remains 
closed,  having  been  declared  to  be  in  “estado  de  rcorganizacion.” 

Chile  is  one  of  the  countries  where,  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
most  prejudice  against  the  United  States.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  students  from  Chile  have  been  coming  to  this 
country  in  larger  numbers  and  have  reported  their  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  back  home,  changing  the  old  prejudice  into  a  real  appre¬ 
ciation,  especially  of  our  educational  life. 

The  first  town  visited  in  the  “Shoe-string  Republic”  was  the 
port  of  Coc[uimbo,  where  I  went  ashore  for  a  few  hours  while  the 
boat  was  discharging  cargo.  Wandering  along  the  street  I  saw  a 
school  building  and  thought  I  would  go  in  for  a  visit.  What  was 
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my  surprise  to  find  that  the  Director  was  a  young  Chilean  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  who  had  just  returned  from  the  United 
States,  after  three  years  of  special  study,  in  order  to  establish  for 
the  Government  of  Chile  commercial  high  schools  of  the  type 
which  lias  been  developed  in  the  United  States.  A  visit  to  his 
classes  showed  that  he  had  been  able  to  penetrate  deeply  enough 
into  commercial  education  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  similar 
institution  in  his  own  town.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  book  of  some 
five  hundred  pages  which  he  has  written  for  the  Chilean  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  educators  of  Chile  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  the  idea  of  commercial  high  schools 
in  that  country  along  the  lines  established  by  the  author  in  the 
Coquimbo  experiment. 

The  University  of  Chile,  located  in  Santiago,  is  a  great  school, 
a  real  university,  with  several  thousand  students.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  lecture  to  the  student  body  in  the  great  Salon  dc  Honor 
on  the  subject  of  developing  closer  relations  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States.  I  also  gave  two  addresses  Iiefore  the  students  of 
the  Instituto  Pcdagogico,  which  bears  the  same  relations  to  the 
University  that  Teachers’  College  does  to  Columbia  University. 
There  are  several  students  in  the  “Instituto”  who  are  planning  to 
come  to  the  United  States  with  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Galvez,  the  head 
of  the  department  of  modern  languages,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  Nortli  American  colleges  among 
the  Chilean  students.  He  has  been  ai)pointed  to  represent  his 
University  as  exchange  professor  tliis  year  at  the  University  of 
California.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the 
government  has  been  unable  to  provide  for  his  coming.  This 
exchange  between  the  universities  of  Chile  and  of  California  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  ought  to  be  developed  in  every  educa¬ 
tional  center  in  America.  The  head  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Chile  had  spent  three  years  in  New  York  studying  North  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  systems,  as  a  result  of  which  he  has  changed  his 
curriculum  to  conform  very  largely  to  that  of  our  own  state  nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

The  time  I  spent  in  Santiago  was  all  too  short  to  answer  the 
mp.Tiv  requests  for  interviews  with  students  and  educators  concern¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  closer  educational  relations  with  the  United 
States  might  be  established.  The  President  of  Chile  told  me  that 
he  was  very  an.xious  to  have  North  American  educators  come  to 
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Chile  and  asked  me  to  extend  a  special  invitation  to  certain  educa¬ 
tors  to  visit  Santiago. 

The  younger  elements  in  Chile,  led  by  Prof.  Enrique  iMolino, 
have  recently  started  a  new  university  in  Concepcion.  Its  curricu¬ 
lum  is  quite  different  from  the  more  conservative  institution  in 
Santiago  and  emphasizes  the  modern  idea  of  pedagogy,  science  and 
psychology. 

Chile  has  recently  become  deeply  stirred  over  her  proljlem  of 
illiteracy  and  has  passed  a  compulsory  education  law,  and  provided 
for  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  million  dollars  a  r’ear  in  new  school  buildings.  The 
beneficent  effects  of  this  new  effort  are  shown  in  the  message  of 
the  President  in  June,  1921,  where  the  following  is  reported : 

Public  school  instruction  has  progressed  favorably,  within  the 
means  available  to  the  government. 

There  are  actually  in  session  3,276  primary  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  330,059  pupils.  The  teaching  personnel  of  these 
schools  is  7,455.  There  are  15  normal  schools  for  teachers,  with 
an  attendance  of  1,950  pupils.  There  are  15  daily  high  schools, 
with  a  student  body  of  2,866;  and  29  night  schools  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  5,391  students. 

Schools  for  needle-work,  and  workshops  for  manual  training 
such  as  carpentry,  basket-making,  binding,  weaving,  etc.,  are  oper¬ 
ating  to  the  numljer  of  878,  with  an  attendance  of  115,664 
students. 

On  the  27th  of  I'ebruary  this  year,  the  law  making  primary  in¬ 
struction  obligatory  came  into  force,  and  already  in  the  month  of 
March,  87,869  children  had  matriculated  more  than  in  the  same 
month  in  1920. 

Chile  has  undertaken  to  give  to  her  system  of  education  a  more 
practical  trend  which  has  brought  about  great  reforms  in  her  pri¬ 
mary  instruction,  beginning  with  the  school  manual  training  class¬ 
es.  perfected  in  1918,  under  the  name  of  primary  industrial  schools. 
There  has  also  been  established  a  fourth  vocational  grade  after 
the  sixth  primary  grade  (third)  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  determining  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  before  they  leave  the 
primary  schools,  training  them  to  this  end,  fitting  girls  for  domestic 
occupations  and  boys  for  the  various  trades  which  they  have 
chosen. 

In  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  Association  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  the  following  decisions  were  made:  To  state  that  the  basis  of 
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national  education  and  the  reform  of  the  secondary  courses  and 
better  preparation  of  students  entering  the  university  are  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  program  for  primary  education  as  presented  to  the 
senate ;  to  urge  better  and  more  effective  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  primary,  secondary,  technical  and  military  education;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  normal  schools  for  the  improvement  of  country 
schools  and  increase  of  agricultural  education;  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  of  the  Ixjard  of  school  contrcd,  which  includes  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  hygiene,  the  transformation  of  the  liquor  industry,  and  the 
scientific  choice  and  encouragement  of  sports;  to  congratulate 
President  Arturo  Alessandri  for  his  address  to  the  university 
extension  and  for  having  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  national  life. 

In  Buenos  Aires  I  found  educational  conditions  most  turbulent. 
The  pro])aganda  of  the  Bolshevists  has  been  more  successful  here 
than  anywliere  else  in  South  America,  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  very 
large  foreign  i)opulation.  The  educational  .system,  along  with  the 
economic  one,  has  been  greatly  disorganized,  as  already  stated. 
For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  descril)e  the  situation  more  than 
to  say  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  disorganization  has  natu¬ 
rally  brought  many  of  the  educational  leaders  to  a  serious  study 
of  North  American  pedagogy  and  school  administration. 

Professor  Frnesto  Nelson,  an  influential  Argentine  educator 
who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  United  States,  has  recently 
published  an  im])ortant  work  entitled  "Niieslros  Males  Universita- 
ri'os,”  in  which  he  compares  the  North  and  South  American  sys¬ 
tems  and  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  former  in  large  part.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nelson  is  also  president  of  the  “U niversidad  Libre,”  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  endeavors  to  bring  the  teachings  and  benefits  of 
rnodern  science  to  the  people.  While  this  institution  is  not  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  state  universities,  yet  it  and  similar  movements,  show 
that  many  educational  leaders  feel  the  need  of  striking  out  along 
some  new  lines.  Some  of  the  proposed  activities  are  lectures  re¬ 
garding  social  and  public  hygiene,  lectures  on  education  in  the 
United  States,  publication  of  works  on  social  and  educational 
problems,  illustrated  lectures  on  biology,  physics  and  chemistry. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  is  the  way  both  professors 
and  students  have  rallied  to  the  movement  to  help  the  needy  stu¬ 
dent  of  Eastern  Europe,  whose  call  was  recently  brought  by  Mr. 
Chas.  D.  Hurrey  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  In 
Buenos  Aires  some  of  the  leading  professors  are  giving  liberally 
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of  their  time  to  the  compact  organization  which  has  been  formed 
for  gathering  funds.  It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  their  history 
that  Argentine  students  in  a  body  have  taken  up  a  great  unselfish 
cause  outside  their  own  borders. 

While  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  subject  of  the  new  educational 
movements  of  today,  yet  because  of  the  splendid  illustration  it  fur¬ 
nishes  of  how  the  right  kind  of  North  American  teachers  can  help 
South  America,  I  want  to  refer  here  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  normal  and  kindergarten  schools  in  Argentina. 

The  great  Argentine,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  living  in  exile  in 
the  United  States,  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Mann 
and  a  profound  advocate  of  Mann’s  theories  of  education.  While 
in  the  United  States  Sarmiento  was  elected  president  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  commission  a  Methodist 
missionary.  Dr.  Goodfellow,  to  engage  a  number  of  the  best  North 
American  teachers  to  come  to  Argentina  to  organize  a  system  of 
public  schools.  Congress  authorized  the  President’s  plans.  He 
decided  that  the  first  trial  of  an  institution  (to  be  a  normal  school 
to  prepare  teachers  for  primary  instruction),  that  he  believed  was 
to  revolutionize  his  country,  be  made  in  the  city  of  Parana.  The 
whole  plan  was  worked  out  for  President  Sarmiento  by  the  emin¬ 
ent  North  American  educator  who  was  called  to  head  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  educational  institution.  This  great  man — great  if  little 
known — was  Prof.  George  A.  Stearns.  He  was  assisted  by  his  no 
less  remarkable  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Stearns,  who  acted  as  the 
principal  of  the  Model  School. 

The  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  which  was 
just  coming  out  of  anarchy,  the  unorganized  condition  of  transpor¬ 
tation  on  which  pupils  from  other  parts  of  the  country  had  to 
depend,  the  absolute  newness  of  the  whole  idea  wrapped  up  in  the 
institution,  all  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  greatness 
of  the  success  achieved  by  Prof.  Stearns,  of  whom  everyone  in 
Parana  today  speaks  as  though  he  were  a  national  hero.  The 
school  opened  in  1871.  There  were  two  teachers  and  twenty-two 
students.  In  the  interesting  reports  made  annually  by  Stearns  he 
says:  “The  United  States  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  these  new  methods  of  teaching;  they  have  been  taken 
from  other  countries  and  adapted  to  our  needs.  They  have  given 
origin  to  a  system  of  popular  education,  which  has  demonstrated 
by  its  fruits  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  great  basis  of  this 
system  is  the  normal  schools  .  .  .  What  these  normal  schools 
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have  done  for  the  United  States,  they  should  do  also  for  Argentina. 
The  Normal  of  Parana  is  the  first  of  these  schools  and  the  money 
spent  in  its  inauguration  is  a  proof  of  the  wise  investment  of  what¬ 
ever  funds  shall  be  destined  for  popular  education.” 

The  success  of  Stearns  was  so  marked  at  Parana  that  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  decree  of  January  14,  1875,  he  was  transferred  to  Tucu- 
man  to  open  the  second  normal.  Jose  M.  Torres,  his  successor  at 
the  Parana  school,  was  a  great  admirer  of  North  American  educa¬ 
tion.  The  greatest  addition  to  the  institution  was  made  in  1884 
when  it  was  decided  to  call  Mrs.  Sara  C.  Eccleston  to  open  the  first 
kindergarten  in  South  America.  She  had  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  the  Kindergarten  Training  School  of  Philadelphia 
and  served  with  great  success  in  several  schools,  including  the 
W  inona  Normal,  distinguished  for  her  culture,  love  of  children 
and  ability  in  teacher  training.  What  an  impress  has  this  good 
woman  left  on  Parana  and  all  Argentina! 

The  kindergarten  idea  spread  throughout  Argentina.  It  aroused 
most  strenuous  opposition,  and  attacks  through  the  press  and  oth¬ 
erwise  were  most  severe.  But  the  demand  for  teachers  was  so 
great  that  Mrs.  Eccleston  was  called  to  Buenos  Aires  to  found  a 
training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers.  Here  she  carried  on 
her  work,  until  she  retired  because  of  age.  She  continued  to  live 
in  Buenos  Aires,  always  honored  and  fevered,  until  her  death 
only  three  years  ago. 

With  such  an  inheritance  it  is  no  wonder  that  Parana  is  far  in 
advance  of  many  other  parts  of  Argentina  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Normal  School  now  has  about  a  thousand  pupils,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  normal  department  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  IModel  School.  There  has  just  been  created  by  the 
national  government  a  superior  normal  course  or  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  which  will  give  a  still  higher  cour.se,  preparing  teachers  for 
professorshi]xs  in  secondary  and  professional  schools.  This  “Fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Sciences  of  Education”  is  a  part  of  the  new  “Univer- 
sidad  Lifroal”  which  will  have  its  departments  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering  located  in  the  city  of  Rosario  and  the  Faculty  of  Law 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  Faculty  of  the  Sciences  of  Education 
has  already  been  opened  with  a  splendid  lot  of  professors,  with 
whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  session,  and  discuss  the  plans 
of  the  institution.  The  courses  lead  to  three  degrees,  Doctor  in 
Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Professor  in  University  Teaching  and 
Professor  of  Secondary,  Normal  and  Special  Instruction.  Thus  it 
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will  be  seen  that  this  faculty  will  provide  post-graduate  work  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Normal,  just  as  Teachers’  College  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  provides  advanced  courses  for  graduates  of  our 
state  normal  schools. 

And  so  the  souls  of  the  Stearns  and  the  Ecclestons  and  the 
others  who  left  the  comforts  of  home  and  friends  to  come  to  far 
away  Parana — their  souls  go  marching  on !  Some  two  thousand 
teachers  have  been  trained  here  and  sent  out  over  South  America. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  ’way  up  in  the  heart  of  South 
America,  with  its  capital  city  a  thousand  miles  from  Buenos  Aires, 
is  hungry  indeed  for  fellowship)  with  the  outside  world.  Paraguay 
recognizes  that  friendship  with  the  United  States  is  almost  her 
only  hope,  for  her  larger  neighbors  are  interested  only  in  her 
commercial  exploitation.  Educational  representatives  of  the 
United  States  are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The  proudest  pos¬ 
session  of  the  people  of  Asuncion,  which  is  shown  to  every  visitor, 
is  the  libarary  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  best  American  books, 
recently  presented  to  them  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This 
library  is  housed  in  the  Institiito  Paraguayo — a  splendid  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  the  Paraguayan  educators  are  seeking  to  do 
something  for  the  community  by  means  of  night  classes,  gymnasia, 
etc.  At  a  lecture  before  this  institute  I  had  a  reception  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  leading  educational  figures  of  the 
country  were  greatly  interested  in  discussing  how  the  educational 
forces  of  the  United  States  might  co-operate  more  closely  with 
Paraguay  in  the  solution  of  her  difficult  educational  problems.  The 
Colegio  Intcrnacioml,  recently  opened  by  one  of  the  North  Ain- 
erican  mission  boards  and  now  having  eight  American  teachers,  is 
looked  upon  by  Paraguayan  educators  as  a  great  contribution  to 
their  life. 

Uruguay  is  not  much  larger  than  Paraguay,  but  it  is  favorably 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  and  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  progressive  republic  of  Latin  America.  President  Brum 
is  a  young  man  but  a  few  years  removed  from  his  student  activi¬ 
ties.  He  was  a  great  leader  among  the  students  of  South  Arn- 
erica  in  his  college  days  and  is  still  looked  upon  by  them  as  their 
guide  and  counsellor.  He  is  well  known  for  his  advocacy  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  for  his  rejection  of  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  desirous  of  exercising  hegemony  over  all  of  Latin 
America.  Since  this  idea  has  in  the  past  been  quite  generally 
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accepted  among  the  student  classes.  President  Brum’s  repudiation 
o  It  has  had  a  most  salutary  influence.  On  his  trip  to  the  United 

tates  in  1917  he  took  special  interest  in  our  educational  system 
and  has  on  many  occasions  applied  American  ideas  in  his  own 
country  Montevideo  is  the  Hague  of  South  America,  many  inter¬ 
national  movements  having  their  headquarters  there. 

The  University  of  Montevideo  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  South 
America.  It  maintains  close  contact  with  North  American  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  One  of  its  professors  has  recently  become  a  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  \  oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  is  using  his 
wide  influence  to  get  students  to  come  to  the  United  States  A 
party  of  these  students  recently  arrived  with  a  special  greeting 
from  the  university  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York.  There 
are  already  a  number  of  Uruguayan  students  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are  making  a  splendid  name  for  themselves.  They  will 
return  home  with  the  power  to  present  North  American  educational 
ideals  to  have  them  adopted  in  a  larger  way  than  at  present.  The 
public  schools  of  Uruguay  have  recently  been  reorganized  and 
show  many  marks  of  the  North  American  system. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  shown  its  desire  for  closer  con¬ 
nections  with  the  United  States  by  a  recent  law  providing  for  the 
sending  of  about  one  hundred  students  to  our  universities  each 
year  for  special  study.  It  was  my  jirivilege  not  long  ago,  on  receipt 
of  a  cable  from  Brazil,  to  meet  thirty-two  of  these  students  all  of 
whom  are  now  in  this  country  attending  Various  universities  and 
pr^aring  to  carry  our  ideas  and  ideals  back  to  Brazil. 

he  two  outstanding  phases  of  North  American  education  are 
of  course,  the  standardizing  of  the  grade  svstem,  covering  our 
primary  and  secondary  courses,  and  of  the  college  requirements 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  in  these  chiefly  that  our  system 
has  differentiated  itself  from  the  French,  and  even  from  the 
tnghsh.  Since  the  development  of  these  peculiarities  seems  to 
have  been  spontaneous  rather  than  designed,  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  there  is  something  m  them  peculiarly  congenial  to 
what  in  Spanish  is  called  the  ambiente  of  the  New  World.  The 
American  physical  and  social  environment  and  the  republican  form 
of  government  have  produced  this  educational  system,  developing 

brought  from  Europe.  Is  it  not  reason¬ 
able,  therefore  to  infer  that  it  will  fit  into  the  ambiente  of  other 
Ameri^n  republics  better  than  will  any  strictly  European  order? 
Besides,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  educational  leaders  of  Latin 
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America  will  more  and  more  get  their  training  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  carry  back  with  them  not  only  admiration  for 
our  system  but,  what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  a  familiarity  with 
its  organization  and  workins  which  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  strike  ont  on  these  lines  than  on  any  other.  The  facility  with 
which  textbooks  and  school  snpplies  may  be  adapted  for  use  in 
Latin  America  is  a  practical  matter  which  will  also  have  a  vast 
influence.  It  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  authors 
and  publishers  to  this  immense  new  market  for  their  standard 
textbooks. 

N.\tionalistic  Tendencies 

As  said  before,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  idea  that  South  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  are  inclined  to  take  over  bodily  our  North  American 
system.  Their  interest  in  it  is  simply  to  find  what  is  best  and  adapt 
it  to  their  own  environment. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  Latin  American  countries  see  very 
plainly  that  each  country  should  have  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  on  their  part  to  ape  foreign  systems 
that  disregard  the  national  character.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
Bolivia,  one  of  the  most  backward  countries  of  Latin  America, 
hidden  away  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  without  outlet  to  the 
sea,  has  produced  a  writer  who  has  been  called  the  Rousseau  of 
Latin  America.  Prof.  Franz  Tamayo,  who  has  studied  the  science 
of  education  in  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  has 
contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  a  new  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  Bolivia  that  have  attracted  much  attention  all  over  South 

“For  the  last  ten  years,”  says  Professor  Tamayo,  “we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  attentively  the  evolution  of  education  in  Bolivia,  both  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  in  the  minds  of  its  directors,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  up  to  the  present  time  their  process  of 
reasoning  has  been  based  on  one  or  more  false  premises,  and  that 
we  are  steering  without  a  compass  and  without  a  set  course  in  this 
matter. 

“Judging  by  these  false  and  puerile  standards,  the  supreme  aspi¬ 
ration  of  our  pedagogues  would  be  to  make  of  our  new  countries 
new  Frances  and  new  Germanys.  as  if  this  were  possible,  disre¬ 
garding  also  a  biological  historical  law.  which  is  that  history  is 
never  repeated,  either  in  politics  or  in  anything. 

“Up  to  the  present,  this  has  been  a  very  easy  system  to  follow, 
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since  there  has  been  nothing  to  do  but  to  cop}-  and  trace,  not  even 
adapting  any  particular  model  to  one’s  needs,  but  just  taking  an 
idea  from  France  or  a  curriculum  from  Germany,  or  vice  versa, 
without  the  use  of  ordinary  discretion. 

In  the  meantime  we  hav’e  wasted  money  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
time.  We  have  made  endless  regulations  and  founded  several 
institutions  and  the  main  question  in  the  meanwhile  remains  intact 
and  unanswered. 

We  should  not  go  to  Europe  or  anywhere  out  of  Bolivia  to 
solve  our  pedagogical  problem.  The  question  of  education  is  above 
all  a  problem  of  high  national  psychology. 

It  lemains  then  for  us  to  create  a  national  system  of  education; 
that  is  to  say,  a  pedagogy  of  our  own,  commensurate  to  our 
forces,  in  accordance  with  our  habits,  conforming  to  our  natural 
tendencies  and  tastes  and  in  harmony  with  our  moral  and  physical 
conditions.” 


In  the  four  movements  discussed  are  by  no  means  contained  all 
the  demonstrations  of  the  new  spirit  concerning  social  questions 
which  pervades  South  America.  Little  groups  for  the  study  of 
economic  problems  and  for  ministering  to  the  community  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  In  many  cases  they  are  avowed  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Soviet.  The  most  widely  circulated  literature  in  Argen¬ 
tina  IS  a  series  of  pamphlets  called  “El  Editorial  Adelante,"  which 
are  circulated  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  of  these  eulo¬ 
gize  the  Soviet  government  in  Russia.  Another  important  series 
of  paniphlets  is  edited  by  “Tribuna  Libre,”  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  published  monographs  on  such  subjects  as  municipal 
problems,  housing  problems,  socialism  in  Argentina,  capital  and 
justice,  technical  education  for  workmen,  prison  reform.  Many 
of  these  pamphlets  are  lectures  given  before  the  “Museo  Social 
Argentino,  which  is  the  organization  that  invited  President 
Roosevelt  to  South  America  and  every  year  arranges  a  series  of 
lectures  from  distinguished  foreigners  and  Argentines  on  social 
and  international  questions. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  general  demand  from  the  reading  public 
for  a  fresh  literature  They  are  weary  of  erotic  French  fiction  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  standardized  and  rather  antiquated  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology  on  the  other.  The  hostility  of  the  theologians 
toward  modern  science  has  held  back  the  type  of  sociological, 
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pedagogical  and  humanitarian  studies  now  so  general  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  Latin  America  has  begun  to  demand  her  share. 
Books  that  help  to  make  it  possible  to  accept  modern  views  of 
science,  of  sociology,  anthropology,  ethics,  physics  and  the  rest, 
without  surrendering  the  Christian  faith  and  without  going  to  the 
extremes  of  social  anarchy,  are  coming  to  be  in  great  demand. 
No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  South  America  than  the 
furnishing  of  such  literature. 
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V 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS 

The  more  one  studies  the  regligious  problems  of  those  countries 
which  have  as  their  exclusive  religious  background  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  which  are  now  coming  out  into  a 
modern  life  which  is  opposed  to  the  strict  interpretations  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  that  system,  the  more  he  is  baffled  by  the  complexity  of 
the^  question.  He  easily  becomes  persuaded  that  it  offers  more 
difflculties  than  any  other  religious  problem  of  modern  times.  The 
apalling  difference  between  the  ideas  of  the  North  American  and 
the  South  American  on  this  subject  was  brought  to  me  afresh  and 
more  intensely  at  a  dinner  that  I  recently  attended  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  with  three  of  the  leading  intellectuals  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  published  works  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  have 
already  run  above  the  half  million  mark  in  a  continent  where 
scientific  and  literary  works  average  an  edition  of  a  thousand.  As 
a  professor  in  the  university  he  gave  a  few  years  ago  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  teachings  of  Emerson  and  Ne'w  England  morality, 
which  challenged  the  youth  of  Argentina  to  a  new  moral  life! 
Another  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  the 
sociology  of  Latin  America,  professor  of  law  in  the  university, 
member  of  one  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Argentina,  and  a  constant 
public  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  country.  The  other  friend  has  been  for  manv  years 
a  recognized  leader  in  public  secondary  education  in  his  country. 
He  has  written  two  books  describing  education  in  the  United 
States,  after  a  residence  of  several  years  in  that  country,  and  is  a 
strong  factor  m  the  social  betterment  of  his  people.  All  of  them 
read  North  American  literature  and  keep  abreast  of  the  world 
movements  in  an  exceptional  way. 

group  might  fairly  be  considered  representative  of  the 
highest  and  best  of  South  American  intellectual  life.  We  talked 
for  more  than  three  hours,  largely  about  the  religious  question. 
But  when  we  finished,  I  felt  we  had  been  talking  a  wholly  different 
language.  Having  spent  several  years  in  studving  the  spiritual 
problems  of  these  countries,  I  thought  that  I  could  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  intellectual,  at  least.  Yet  it  seemed  that  we  were  ten 
thousand  miles  apart!  “When  you  ask  us  to  be  religious,  vou  are 
asking  us  to  be  immoral.  Religion  is  organized  evil.  We  fight 
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religion  as  we  fight  all  other  enemies  of  progress.”  Thus  these 
men  argued.  When  urged  that  they  should  not  class  all  religion  with 
the  form  that  they  had  known,  they  replied,  in  substance :  “We 
understand  that  you  connect  religion  with  morality.  And  since 
we,  individually,  have  read  your  books  and  know  your  people,  we 
can,  by  interrupting  our  natural  chain  of  thought  and  explaining 
to  ourselves,  understand  that  you  are  reasonable,  when  you  ask  us 
to  consider  religion.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  as  South  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  the  example  before  us  of  what  religion  has  been  here, 
we  have  no  interest  in,  scarcely  any  patience  with,  your  religious 
appeal.  We  desire  to  be  more  noble,  more  honest,  more  interested 
in  our  fellow  men,  more  spiritual,  if  you  please.  But  we  cannot 
realize  naturally  in  our  consciousness,  though  we  might  give  intel¬ 
lectual  assent  while  you  are  here  to  explain,  that  religion  can  pos¬ 
sibly  help  in  the  solution  of  either  our  personal  or  our  national 
problems.  You  will  reach  us  far  better  by  the  appeal  which  takes 
us  where  we  are  and  faces  frankly  our  own  situation,  as  did  our 
great  moral  preacher,  Agustin  Alvarez,  than  you  will  by  suggest¬ 
ing  some  ethereal  matter  that  takes  for  granted  a  religious  back¬ 
ground  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  us.  An  appeal  to  the  Bible 
has  no  authority  with  us.  As  to  Christ,  we  have  known  Him  as 
either  an  effeminate  sentimentalist  or  the  martyr  of  a  lost  cause. 
If  we  are  to  accept  Him,  He  must  be  shown  to  us  in  a  different 

light.”  . 

Such  I  understood  to  be  the  main  gist  of  our  conversation.^  But, 
as  I  say,  I  was  so  confused  by  the  very  difference  with  which  we 
used  common  terms  and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  making  each 
other  understand,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  clarify  in  my 
own  mind  the  real  significance  of  what  they  were  saying  to  me. 
And  most  probably  they  had  less  idea  of  what  I  was  trying  to 
convey  to  them.  Try  as  we  would  to  get  together,  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  with  all  the  differences  of  inheritance,  were  fighting  to 
keep  us  apart;  and  their  defeat  could  not  be  accomplished  except 
by  a  process  much  longer  and  more  exacting  than  a  conversation 

around  a  dinner  table.  .  .  t  • 

A  little  while  before  that  dinner  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  sat  m  a  club 
in  Santiago  de  Chile  with  a  professor  of  the  university.  Interna¬ 
tional  relations,  labor  questions,  student  exchanges  were  interest¬ 
ingly  discussed.'  It  was  midnight  when  we  came  to  touch  the 
question  of  the  spiritual  world  and  our  own  attitude  toward  it. 
This  man  is  a  believer  in  New  England  morality  and  recommends 
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to  his  students  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  attendance  at  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  North 
American  mission  schools  and  a  constant  advocate  of  Christian 
principles.  But,  when  he  opened  his  soul  and  let  me  see  its  own 
barrenness,  the  cold,  clammy  air  of  the  night  descended  upon  me, 
till  I  shuddered  with  the  darkness  and  dampness.  Religion,  a  good 
thing  for  society ;  the  Bible,  a  great  literary  and  moral  book ;  but 
God,  life  after  this  life,  communion  with  a  higher  Power — all  that 
is  only  a  creation  of  human  fancy!  Saddest  of  all  about  this 
friend,  whom  through  the  years  1  have  learned  to  love  for  his 
great  work  for  students,  is  the  fact  that  his  background  and  envir¬ 
onment  are  so  hard  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  find 
entrance  for  the  warm  evangelical  truth  that  would  make  him  a 
marvelous  spiritual  power,  recognized  over  the  whole  continent. 

I  will  not  cite  more  examj)les  of  the  many  conversations  held 
recently  in  South  America  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  1  have 
met  on  any  continent,  concerning  the  great  problems  of  the  soul — 
with  men  who  are  as  earnest  as  any  North  American  ever  dared 
be  in  their  desire  to  serve  their  generation.  These  illustrations  are 
sufficient  to  serve  as  a  background  to  an  endeavor  to,  survey  briefly 
the  present  situation  of  religion  in  South  America.  This  endeavor 
is  made  in  all  humility,  hor  it  is  made,  as  already  intimated,  with 
a  conviction  that  the  combination  of  rapid  material  progress  and 
sudden  contact  with  the  outside  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
persistence  of  a  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  on  the  other,  presents  the 
most  difficult  religious  problem  of  today.  It  is  also  made  with  a 
more  profound  realization  than  ever  before  of  the  great,  the  baf¬ 
fling  difficulty  which  confronts  an  Anglo-Sa.xon,  with  all  his  cen¬ 
turies  of  liberal  background,  when  he  tries  to  understand  spiritual 
conditions  in  South  America,  complicated  as  they  are  by  age-long 
teachings  and  disciplines  such  as  no  other  peoples  have  experienced. 

The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  Church 
by  the  men  of  Latin  America  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  likely 
to  think  that  this  means  that  the  Church  itself  is  weak  and  deca¬ 
dent.  But  the  universal  testimony  gained  on  my  most  recent  trip 
is  that  the  Church  is  at  present  more  active  and  influential  than 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  gaining  in  spiritual  power  and  in  moral 
strength,  but  has  awakened  to  its  threatened  loss  of  direction  of 
the  nation’s  life  and  is  moving  (one  can  hardly  resist  the  common 
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expression,  “heaven  and  hell”)  every  possible  piece  of  machinery 
to  strengthen  its  hold.  I  can  never  forget  the  repeated  references 
to  “estos  Senores”  (these  gentlemen)  made  by  a  distinguished 
educationalist  who  referred  to  the  powers  represented  in  the 
Cathedral,  as  we  passed  that  building  again  and  again  in  our  walks 
around  the  beautiful  F/arra  Mayo  one  night,  when  most  other 
people  had  retired  and  we  had  full  field  for  opening  our  hearts  to 
each  other.  What  the  Cathedral  represented  to  him  was  the  black¬ 
est  fact  in  Argentine  life.  It  was  an  influence  that  seldom  comes 
out  into  the  open,  but  whose  silent,  hidden  power  is  everywhere 
reaching  out  to  stop  any  proposed  reform  movement,  social,  edu¬ 
cational,  industrial  or  religious.  It  had  even  been  shrewd  enough 
to  link  up  with  the  radical  government,  which  ordinarily  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  pole  from  them.  But  the  radical  government, 
composed  of  the  working  men  largely,  untrained  in  the  art  of 
governing,  and  sadly  in  need  of  some  force  that  can  exert  a  stabil¬ 
izing  influence  to  keep  it  in  power,  has  been  glad  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  hierarchy  and  form  a  partnership  with  it,  to  hold  the 
country  in  line. 

The  Church  is  making  every  effort  to  checkmate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  various  social  movements.  Its  opposition  to  the  working¬ 
men’s  and  student  organizations,  which  have  recently  united  to 
work  for  a  changed  order,  has  drawn  heavy  fire  from  these 
organizations.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  lecture  given  by  Prof. 
Telemaco  Susini,  a  well  known  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  recently  before  a  great  crowd  of 
students  and  workmen  in  Cordova.  The  lecture  is  published  in  a 
series  of  booklets  which  are  circulated  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
in  Argentina.  The  title  of  the  lecture  is  “Social  Problems  and  the 
Catholic  Church.”  The  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Susini’s 
lectures  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  attitude  of  these  im¬ 
portant  groups  toward  the  Church ;  though  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  Church  has  itself  succeeded  in  organizing  other  groups  of 
students  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  fight  for  the 
Church. 

“I  salute  you  with  more  enthusiasm  because,  as  I  have  said  on 
other  occasions,  the  University  movement  in  Cordova  has  been 
the  beginning  of  a  social  revolution  which  has  brought  about  unity 
of  action  between  the  workmen  and  the  students.  I  salute  you, 
united  in  one  desire,  the  love  of  humanity,  and  in  the  indomitable 
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purpose  to  constitute  an  immovable  wall  against  which  will  be 
shattered  all  the  serried  attacks  of  corruption  and  violence  of  your 
common  enemy.  This  union  has  been  made  the  basis  of  attacks 
on  the  students.  W'ith  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  the  enemy  has  called  the  workmen  anarchists  and  thereby 
has  stigmatized  the  student  movement  as  tending  toward  anarch¬ 
ism.  Hence  the  contention  that  the  government  ought  to  apply 
the  law  to  the  workmen  and  stop  the  reforms  in  university  organi¬ 
zation.  Besides  this,  but  with  the  same  object  in  view,  two  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  combatting  this  al¬ 
leged  anarchy  and  threatened  disorder,  to  wit ;  the  .Argentine 
Catholic  Union,  which  is  to  bring  us  social  peace  by  means  of 
reciting  prayers,  and  the  .Argentine  Patriotic  League,  which,  for 
its  part,  is  to  bring  peace  by  means  of  violence  in  combination  with 
the  Catholic  Union,  with  which  it  is  so  clearly  identified*.” 

/Vccording  to  a  leading  Argentine  citizen,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  his  country  is  the  body  of  alumni 
of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Buenos  Aires.  No  public  position  is 
filled  without  their  having  a  hand  in  it ;  no  bill  is  presented  to 
Congress  without  their  attitude  being  made  felt ;  no  educational 
change  is  proposed  without  taking  steps  to  shape  it  according  to 
their  liking. 

1  he  circle  of  higher  class  women  is  another  powerful  force 
used  by  the  clergy  to  kill  any  new  movement  that  apparentlv  tends 
to  cast  reflection  on  the  old  order.  The  inside  machinations  of 
the  priests,  which  generally  direct  the  “Women's  Clubs"  of  the 
higher  classes  are  so  full  of  narrowness  and  deceit  that  it  is  a 
standing  wonder  that  they  can  “put  it  over." 

The  develojjment  of  the  temperance  movement  in  .\rgentina  is 
full  of  illustrations  of  the  way  the  Church  tries  to  control  modern 
movements,  when  it  sees  they  are  inevitable.  'I'he  higher  class 
women  have  become  very  much  interested  in  the  movement,  as 
have  the  middle  class.  The  “Daiiias  Distinguidax"  have  here¬ 
tofore  simrned  association  with  the  school  teacher  class  who  were 
working  for  the  common  cause  of  temperance,  '^'et  the  "Dainas” 
were  recently  led  by  their  clerical  advisors  to  combine  with  the 
teacher  organization  with  the  object  of  eliminating  the  Protestant 

*  The  Catholic  Union  is  a  kind  of  Knights  of  Columbus  that  represents 
the  Catholics  in  public  matters.  The  Argentine  Patriotic  League  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  conservative  forces  that  makes  it.self  responsible  for  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  liberal  forces. 
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secretary  sustained  l)y  a  North  American  temperance  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  get  control  of  the  hnilding  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
to  house  the  various  temperance  activities.  It  was  considered 
a  great  triumph  recently  when  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  same  platform  with  the  Methodist  hishop  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  the  occasion  of  a  reception  to  the  visiting  president  of 
the  North  American  society.  But  the  inside  story  of  the  machin¬ 
ations  of  the  clericals,  so  that  the  whole  affair  might  resound  to 
the  glory  of  the  Church,  are  beyond  belief  among  circles  unin¬ 
formed  on  these  matters. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  Church  is  finding  many  ways  to  checkmate 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which 
with  nearly  4,000  members  and  its  influence  reaching  out  through 
the  university,  business  and  industrial  circles,  is  becoming. danger¬ 
ous.  So  the  recent  encyclical  of  the  Pope  against  the  Association 
was  used  by  the  clergy  to  create  a  fresh  attack.  One  of  the  small 
ways  in  which  this  attack  became  evident  was  in  a  movement  for 
bringing  cheer  to  the  inmates  of  the  city  hospitals  recently,  one  of 
the  manv  evidences  of  the  awakened  altruism  of  the  Argentines. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  requested  to  join 
the  movement,  as  was  the  president  of  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
W'oman’s  Society.  As  soon  as  the  latter  found  that  the  Association 
had  accepted,  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  society  were  with¬ 
drawn.  If 

The  effect  of  this  constant  fighting  of  everything  outside  ot 

the  Church  easily  explains  the  attitude  of  the  intellectuals,  already 
described.  When  young  men  who  are  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  understand  its  broad  jirogram  of  service,  hear  their 
mothers  telling  about  checkmating  the  organization  here  and 
there,  at  the  direction  of  their  parish  priests,  the  young  men  are 
naturally  disgusted  with  the  Roman  Church,  But  they  are  prob- 
ahlv  not  in  position  to  appreciate  the  need  of  following  up  the 
evangelical  side  of  religion.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
they  should  choose  to  go  to  some  evangelical  church,  thev  would 
likely  find  the  service  most  distasteful  to  them,  with  its  bleak  and 
foreign  surroundings  and  its  preaching  directed  to  a  congregation 
which  is  of  much  lower  intelligence  and.  accustomed  to  a  termin¬ 
ology  entirely  foreign  to  the  student. 

In  Brazil  ’  as  in  Argentina,  the  Church  is  working  with  other 
conservative  forces  to  develop  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  to 
exclude  all  movements  that  look  toward  progress  and  world  rela- 
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tions.  In  the  name  of  patriotism,  the  most  reactionary  programs 
are  being  fostered.  A  few  illustrations  will  show  how  varied 
these  efforts  are.  One  is  against  the  Portuguese,  especially  the 
fishermen,  who  have  long  made  their  center  m  Brazil,  and  are 
among  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  country.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  become  so  strong  that  one  of  the  dailies  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
has  taken  up  the  fight  for  the  Portuguese  and  is  showing  up  what 
is  really  hack  of  the  movement.  Recently  the  bishop  of  Marianna 
issued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  said  that  the  North  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  secret  employees  of  the  United  States  government, 
working  for  “peaceful  penetration”  of  the  Yankees.  While  charges 
of  this\'ind  have  often  been  made  by  parish  priests,  this  public 
declaration  of  a  bishop  was  considered  serious  enough  for  the 
American  ambassador  to  deny  it  in  an  open  letter.  The  Protestants 
in  Brazil,  who  now  count  among  their  friends  and  membership 
some  of  the  best  people  of  the  country,  are  planning  to  request 
the  national  senate  to  open  an  inquirv  on  the  subject  so  that  the 
public  may  learn  the  whole  truth  about  the  matter.  The  fact 
that  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Brazil  has  largely  nrown  away 
from  the  leadership  of  foreigners  and  is  very  much  of  a  Brazilian 
institution,  with  its  own  national  leadership  of  recognized  power, 
makes  this  kind  of  a  statement  particularly  obnoxious.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts  from  this  pastoral : 

“To  entrust  children  to  heretical  teachers  or  to  heterodox 
schools,  is  to  put  them  on  the  direct  road  to  eternal  condemnation. 
Fathers  and  mothers  vou  would  never  send  your  children,  for 
any  consideration  in  the  world,  to  the  house  of  small-pox,  leprous 
or  consumptive  patients,  for  fear  of  their  contracting  the  sickness 
and  losing  their  lives.  How  have  you  the  heart  to  send  them  to 
schools  where  almost  certainly  they  are  to  lose  their  faith  and 
life  eternal  ?  Parents  who  act  thus,  commit  a  very  grave  sin  against 
the  love  and  care  that  they  owe  their  children,  and  are  traitors 
to  God,  who  entrusted  the  children  to  them  that  they  might  be 
put  in  the  way  of  His  service  and  to  heaven,  whereas  they  really 
put  them  in  the  way  of  the  service  of  His  enemies  and  to  hell. 
Such  ]ia rents  incur,  in  a  special  way,  the  greater  excommunication 
reserved  to  the  Pope,  seeing  they  are  factors  of  heresy,  liecause 
entrusting  children  to  those  schools  is  a  manifest  protection  given 
to  the  same  and  to  the  cause  for  which  it  strives. 

“Above  this  reason  of  natural  order,  which  for  a  Christian  ought 
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to  be  above  all  reasons,  there  is  one  of  human  order,  which  for  us 
Brazilians  speaks  louder  than  the  highest  of  earthly  considera 
tions ;  it  is  the  love  of  our  country,  Brazil.  If  we  desire  a  country 
truly  free,  mistress  of  her  own  destiny  and  governing  herselt, 
by  herself,  with  dependence  on,  or  wardship  from,  no^  nation 
whatsoever,  however  friendly  such  an  one  may  be  proclaimed  to 
be,  we  cannot  favor,  but  rather  oppose  a  tenacious  and  irrecon- 
cilahle  resistance  to  the  Protestant  propaganda,  whose  principal 
end  in  view  is  to  establish  the  North  American  dominion  m  our 
Brazil.  Of  this,  there  is  today  no  possible  doubt  and  the  only  one 
who  will  not  confess  it  is  the  one  who  has  some  interest  m  is- 

simulating  what  is  before  the  eyes  of  all.  ...  ^ 

“It  is  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  induces  the  American  sects 
to  spend  in  their  Protestant  propaganda  sums  so  large  that  they 
mount  up  to  millions  of  dollars.  If  it  is  the  love  of  their  neighbor 
and  the  love  of  God  that  brings  them  to  be  missionaries  to  us, 
as  with  badly  dissimulated  feigning  they  affirm.whydothey  notmake 
use  of  this  charitv  in  bringing  to  better  terms  the  unfaithful  w  o 
abound  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  any  other  countrv  m  the 
world  that  calls  itself  Christian?  From  the  statistics  of  that  Re¬ 
public  it  is  known  that  there  are  living  there  sixty  millions  ot 
men  without  religion,  without  baptism,  with  no  religious  beliet. 
There  are  more  heathen  there  than  in  all  the  other  American  re¬ 
publics  put  together.  In  Brazil  we  are  all  (na  totahdado)  baptized, 
bv  the  grace  of  God,  and  almost  all  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  we  were  born 
and  in  which  we  want  to  die.  Protestants  know  perfectly  that 
we  are  saved  in  our  religion,  just  as  we  know  that  for  them  sal¬ 
vation  is  impossible,  unless  it  be  that  an  invincible  good  faith  may 
defend  them  at  the  divine  judgment  seat.” 

The  most  successful  reactionary  movement  has  been  one  whicti 
the  hierarchv  has  initiated  in  education,  which  yt  is  thought  has 
for  its  object  the  putting  of  all  schools,  both  private  and  public, 
under  a  course  of  studv  that  will  effectually  shut  out  foreign  ideas 
and  maintain  the  status  quo  of  all  instruction^  The  first  move¬ 
ment  toward  this  has  already  been  made  and  has  resulted  in  the 
closine  of  the  Departments  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistrv  of  Gran- 
berv  College  a  Methodist  school  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  recognized  both  by  the  Brazilian^  government  and  the 
public  as  a  most  useful  and  modern  educational  mstitutiom_  Ihe 
closing  of  these  schools  was  secured  by  demanding,  according  to 
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some  forgotten  “blue  law,”  the  maintenance  of  a  corps  of  na¬ 
tional  professors  three  times  as  large  as  at  present.  It  being 
financially  impossible  to  comply  with  the  demand,  the  schools 
had  to  close.  The  same  action  is  now  being  taken  against  Macken¬ 
zie  College,  a  still  better  known  evangelical  school,  which  counts 
among  its  graduates  many  of  the  outstanding  government  officials 
and  professional  men  of  Brazil.  The  question  was  being  warmly 
debated  in  the  daily  papers  when  I  was  in  Brazil,  the  first  days  of 
June,  1921.  The  new  educational  law  was  soon  to  be  reported  and 
the  educational  leaders  in  liberal  circles  were  getting  ready  to 
study  it  carefully,  not  only  in  general  principle,  but  especially  for 
the  “jokers”  which  would  be  hidden  away  in  insignificant  phrases, 
to  be  interpreted  for  the  limitation  of  freedom  when  the  proper 
time  arrived. 

It  seems  strange  that  liberal  forces  in  Brazil,  where  the  con¬ 
stitution  provides  for  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  where 
the  movement  of  Positivism  grew  so  strong  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  this  country  being  the  only  one  in  America  where 
a  Positivist  church  was  actually  built,  are  now  fearing  a  great 
sweep  of  reaction  and  fanaticism.  On  thef  other  hand,  in  countries 
like  Peru,  Chile  and  Paraguay,  where  there  has  been  not  only  a 
state  Church  but  a  very  strong  clerical  influence,  there  is  now  a 
strong  liberal  current. 

In  Paraguay  one  of  the  most  exciting  measures  before  the 
present  Congress  is  a  divorce  law.  This  was  introduced  as  the 
result  of  a  widely  adverti.sed  scandal,  when  a  priest  in  Asuncion 
ruined  a  young  woman  of  his  parish.  The  Church  is  fighting  the 
divorce  law,  as  it  always  does.  It  represents  a  dangerous  break 
from  authority.  Noted  ecclesiastical  orators  from  Buenos  Aires 
have  recently  been  brought  to  Asuncion  to  give  public  lectures  on 
questions  of  religious  authority.  Some  of  the  liberals  believe 
that  not  only  will  the  divorce  law  be  passed,  but  that  there  will 
soon  follow  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  A  footnote  on 
this  question  was  the  recent  withdrawal  of  permission  of  the 
Protestant  forces  to  have  open  air  meetings  in  the  plaza.  When 
their  cause  was  championed  by  the  local  press  the  permission  was 
restored,  and  the  meeting  attended  by  great  crowds  of  liberal 
sympathizers,  who  afterward  went  to  the  preacher  and  asked 
to  join  his  organization  “because  they  were  against  the  Catholics” 
(a  proposition  which  the  minister  of  course  refused,  explaining 
that  this  was  not  what  his  organization  represented).  A  foreign 
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priest  told  me  that  he  hoped  the  Church  would  be  disestablished 
as  that  was  the  only  way  it  would  develop  any  strength.  He  said 
that  at  present  the  Church  only  received  some  $;i5,000  pesos  Para¬ 
guayan  annually  from  the  State,  and  the  limitations  which  the  State 
imposed  made  the  bargain  unprofitable  to  the  Church.  Ihis  priest 
was  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  the  C'hurch  in  Paraguay.  He 
said  there  were  a  number  of  saints  in  I’araguay  not  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  that  the  baptismal  records  of  his 
parish  showed  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  illegitimate. 

In  Uruguay  the  Constitution  adcjpted  in  1917  provided  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Alany  believe  that  this  has  been 
a  great  benefit  to  the  Church,  which  now  for  the  first  time  has 
its  own  Archbishop  and  seemingly  is  commanding  a  more  loyal 
support  from  its  membership.  The  head  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  Uruguay  is  one  of  the  most  noted  authors  and  most,  honored 
citizens  of  South  America,  Dr.  Juan  Zorilla  de  San  Martin.  One 
of  his  sons  is  a  priest  and  Dr.  Zorilla  himself  gives  much  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  few  intellectuals  of 
the  continent  who  is  frankly  and  enthusiastically  a  Catholic  and 
a  supporter  of  the  C  hurch  as  it  exists  in  his  own  country.  There 
is  no  question  that  he  is  a  pious  Christian  who  believes  earnestly 
in  his  Church  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  During  my  recent 
visit  at  his  study  he  excused  himself  twice  to  have  brief  confer¬ 
ences  with  priests,  who  came  to  consult  him  on  matters  of  the 
Church.  The  recent  loss  of  the  support  of  the  Stale  has  probably 
made  men  like  Dr.  Zorilla  still  more  loyal  in  giving  personal  sup- 
port. 

In  Chile  the  reform  government  was  elected  on  a  platform  which 
contained  a  plank  demanding  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  fight  for  other  more  pressing,  if  not  more  important,  reforms 
and  the  verv  close  balance  of  power  between  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  will  probably  prevent  this  issue  being  brought  up  in  the 
present  administration.  But  the  question  of  the  Church’s  power 
will  be  at  issue  in  almost  every  question  that  Congress  faces  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  Civil  Marriage  Law  has  just  been 
strengthened  bv  a  declaration  that  in  every  case,  the  civil  ceremony 
must  be  celebrated  first,  the  religious  ceremony  to  follow,  when 
desired. 

The  three  great  movements  toward  modern  life,  which  are 
now  most  prominent  in  Chile,  the  labor  movement,  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  and  the  feminist  movement,  are  all  full  of 
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dynamite  for  the  Church.  And  no  one  is  so  aware  of  it  as  the 
hierarchy.  The  labor  movement,  of  course,  carries  with  its  attack 
on  all  predatory  interests  an  open  fight  on  the  Church,  which  is 
one  and  the  same  in  leadership  as  the  hundred  or  more  families 
of  the  aristocracy  which  have  ruled  Chile  in  the  past.  The  temper¬ 
ance  movement,  supported  by  labor  and  the  present  government, 
is  opposed  by  the  Church  because,  for  one  reason,  it  has  e.xtensive 
vinet'ards,  the  wines  from  which  contribute  largely  to  its  revenues. 
As  for  the  feminist  movement,  independence  of  women  would 
mean  the  losing  of  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Church,  which, 
in  the  past  has  held  fast  when  all  others  have  failed.  Since  the 
reform  government  favors  all  three  of  these  movements  which 
have  ramifications  running  into  every  problem  of  national  life, 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  Chile  is  in  for  a  very  severe  struggle 
around  the  Church  problem  during  the  next  few  years.  As  the 
clergy  in  that  country  has  been  of  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  order  of  any  in  Latin  America,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church  has  been  therefore  relatively  of  a  high  order,  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  fight  will  be  of  more  than  national  interest. 

In  I’cru.  the  most  important  hook  of  the  year  is  one  entitled 
“The  First  Century,’’  with  the  sub-title  “Geographical,  Political 
and  Economic  Causes  That  Have  Affiected  the  Moral  and  Material 
Progress  of  Peru  in  the  Fir.st  Century  of  Her  Independence.” 
It  is  a  frank  and  enlightening  study  by  Pedro  Davalos  y  Lisson. 
In  his  chapter  on  religion,  the  author  speaks  first  of  how  the 
Church  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  glory.  He  then  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very  low  classes  from  which  the  priests  are  drawn 
today.  Since  the  Church  lacks  its  former  prestige,  none  of  the 
best  families  wish  their  sons  to  enter  the  priesthood,  hence  only 
the  poorest,  from  the  interior  towns,  become  candidates.  “Those 
of  us  who  were  born  under  Divine  favor  and  who  still  give  warmth 
in  our  hearts  to  the  beauties  and  sweetness  of  religion  .see  with 
deep  pain  the  way  that  this  spiritual  world  is  disappearing,”  says 
this  author,  a  faithful  Catholic.  As  to  the  priests  in  the  country 
districts,  while  some  of  them  do  right,  most  of  them  are  only 
interested  in  enriching  themselves.  They  do  nothing  toward  the 
social  and  moral  betterment  of  the  Indians,  who  remain  in  the 
same  ignorance  and  superstitution  as  they  were  in  the  early 
colonial  days. 

He  continues  as  follows:  “The  attacks  which  the  faithful  make 
on  their  own  priests  are  continual.  The  loss  of  a  sacred  object. 
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the  removal  of  a  picture  from  the  church,  or  the  removal  to  the 
sacristy  of  some  saint  that  had  a  preferred  place  on  the  altar, 
causes  violent  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the  believers,  which  cause 
the  priests  to  hide  themselves  or  seek  the  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Certainly  the  faith  that  our  country  people  have  in 
their  priests’  honor  is  not  very  great,  since  they  attack  them  and 
treat  them  like  Church  robbers,  whenever  anything  disappears  trom 

“There  is  little  to  say  about  the  labor  of  our  Peruvian  bishop. 
His  virtue  and  his  consecration  find  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  spiritual  quality  of  his  sheep  and  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
of  a  large  part  of  his  subordinates,  the  priests.  As  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  clergy  in  Peru  and  therefore  few  priests  who 
dispute  the  rights  to  a  parish,  the  displacement  of  a  priest  is  t  te 
most  difficult  of  disciplines.  It  is  necessary  that  a  cure  he  com¬ 
pletely  lost  in  vice  before  he  is  dismissed.  What  do  the  bishops 
not  see  in  the  visits  of  inspection!  What  prudence  and  wisdom, 
what  patience  and  toleration  they  need  to  remedy  thn^p>  when 
they  can  be  remedied  by  kind  and  indirect  means  1  What  other 
proceedings  are  they  able  to  use  among  a  people  brutalized  by 
alcohol,  fornication,  isolation,  laziness,  fanaticism  and  the  most 
complete  ignorance  of  the  evangelical  spirit? 

“If  the  major  part  of  our  bishops  are  given  to  fomenting  the 
prestige  of  the  Church,  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  are  high 
handed  and  fond  of  controversy  with  the  Protestants  and  Liberals, 
answering  them  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press.  The  evil 
results  and  the  scandal  caused  by  such  proceedings  are  evident. 

These  fighting  bishops  still  excommunicate  their  mem¬ 
bers.  This  exclusion,  which  generally  is  accompanied  by  severe 
orders  that  the  sacraments  be  withheld  from  those  expelled  from 
the  Church,  has  given  rise  to  disorders  which  made  necessary 
the  use  of  the  police,  especially  when  the  fanatical  elpients  have 
arisen  in  hostile  attitude  against  the  Indians  of  the  highlands  to 
exterminate  them  and  their  kinspeople  after  they  have  been  robbed 
of  their  possessions.  .  •  •  While  such  things  occur  frequent¬ 

ly  in  the  country,  in  Lima  it  may  be  said  there  are  no  saints^  Yet 
we  have  heard  the  fanatical  women  and  sacristans  assured  tha 
in  the  Prado  Church  there  is  a  crucified  Christ  that  continually 

^'^Peru  has  recentlv  passed  a  law  concerning  civil  marriage  and 
<livorce,  which  proVides  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  clergyman 
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who  ])erforms  a  marriage  without  ])reviousiy  demanding  the  civil 
certificate.  This  law  was  of  course  greatly  opposed  by  the 
hierarchy.  | 

Yet  the  Church  occuifies  at  ])resent  a  stronger  position  political¬ 
ly  than  it  has  done  for  years.  The  most  prominent  representative 
of  clericalism  in  Pent  has  been  recently  appointed  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  nef)uties.  and  the  President  of  the  republic  is  a  strong 
conservative  who  has  already  shown  signal  favors  to  the  Church. 
Among  other  things  he  vetoed  the  new  divorce  law  referred  to 
above,  and  modified  in  the  interests  of  clerical  education  the  orig¬ 
inal  draft  of  the  new  law  of  instruction.  While  it  is  the  case 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  menacingly  strong  political¬ 
ly,  there  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  any  renewed  spiritual  vigor 
within  the  pale  of  the  native  Peruvian  Church.  In  a  recent  conver¬ 
sation  with  an  Augustinian  friar  he  declared  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  Peru  as  truly  spiritual  life  or  conviction,  that  the  apparent 
devotion  to  the  Church  was  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  social  convenience.  It  is  affirmed  on  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  most  impartial  and  thoughtful  Peruvians  that  the 
present  dearth  in  Peru  of  outstanding  public  leaders  of  a  robust 
liberal  type,  men  willing  to  sacrifice  evervthing  for  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  generation  of  politicians 
and  literary  men  has  been  educated  almost  exclusively  in  clerical 
institutions.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  special  ambassador  sent 
by  the  .Argentine  to  repre.sent  that  republic  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  centennial  celebrations  in  Peru  should  be  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Archbishop  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Church’s  power  is  shown  in  different  ways.  A  young 
Peruvian  who  recently  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  returning  to  Lima  with  his  new  ideas,  started  a  paper 
for  children,  probably  the  first  one  of  the  kind  ever  published  in 
that  country.  It  was  immediately  recognized  by  parents  and 
teachers  as  a  most  important  help  in  the  development  of  the 
chddren.  But  it  was  printed  at  an  evangelical  shop.  This  was 
sufficient  for  the  Church’s  disapproval.  Although  the  priest 
assigned  to  the  matter  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  about  the 
paper  that  was  sectarian,  and  that  its  articles  all  had  a  good 
moral  and  spiritual  tone,  the  paper  must  be  killed.  And  killed  it 
was.  One^  of  the  three  women  in  Peru  who  believe  sufficiently  in 
the  emancipation  of  women  to  advocate  the  matter  in  public,  is 
struggling  along  with  a  little  school  where  she  trains  girls  to 
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make  hats,  dresses  and  other  things  to  give  them  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  well  as  giving  them  a  modern  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  But  because  she  refuses  to  let  the  priest  come  and  give 
religious  instruction,  and  will  not  take  her  girls  to  mass,  she  is 
deprived  of  help,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  the  extra  expenses  for  the 
school  out  of  her  own  small  income  from  her  family.  Some  little 
time  ago  the  priests,  knowing  of  her  influence,  offered  to  make 
her  the  director  of  a  paper  for  women,  give  her  a  modern  press, 
and  assure  her  of  an  income  of  $500  per  month,  if  she  would  put 
in  the  editorials  they  brought  to  her  already  written.  She  refused 
to  he  a  partv  to  any  transaction  that  would  not  give  her  freedom 
to  express  her  liberal  ideas.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  has  just 
offered  her  the  directorship  of  one  of  the  big  Girls  Normal 
Schools.  At  first  she  thought  she  must  accept.  But  afterward  she 
realized  that  this  would  mean  that  her  own  little  school  would 
jhen  have  to  close,  and  she  herself  would  have  to  allow  the  priests 
to  come  to  the  government  school,  under  her  direction,  and  give 
religious  instruction.  If  she  resisted,  as  she  would  be  compelled 
to  do,  she  would  have  the  Church  against  her  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  be  discharged.  Again  she  decided  to  stay  with  her  own  little 
school  and  fight  the  tremendous  opposition  of  the  Church,  which  is 
able  to  cut  off  all  her  support  except  the  little  she  gets  from  the 
poor  girls  who  attend  the  school  and  the  amount  she  herself  can 

put  into  it.  ,  . 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere:  ‘‘Peru  will  find  as  other  Gatin 
American  countries  have  found,  that  they  cannot  go  far 
veloping  any  kind  of  democratic  life  till  they  havf}  an  open  fight 
with  the  Church  to  compel  her  to  keep  her  hands  out  of  politics. 
Just  as  Lincoln  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  people  to  live  half 
slave  and  half  free,  so  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation  to  have  political 
liberty  and  ecclesiastical  domination.  Peru  is  still  too  saturated 
with  the  Jesuitical  spirit  in  Church  and  State  to  have  produced 
the  leaders  necessary  to  construct  a  really  honest,  conservatively 
liberal  regime.  With  such  a  wonderful  history  and  such  a  long 
line  of  brilliant  men.  with  such  a  splendid  list  of  idealists,  Peru 
is  coming  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  her  independence 
with  a  realization  that  she  has  few  actual  accomplishments  to 
celebrate.  It  is  a  sad  situation.  For  one  will  find  no  more  lovable, 
no  more  idealistic,  no  more  brilliant  and  attractive  people  anywhere 
than  are  the  Peruvians.  As  friends,  as  traveling  companions,  as 
members  of  an  intellectual  circle,  as  Don  Quijotes,  ready  to  issue 
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forth  to  help  the  weak,  their  superiors  are  not  to  be  found.  But 
the  dynamic  is  not  there.  In  this  hundredth  year  of  Peruvian 
independence,  with  all  their  great  political,  social,  economic,  edu¬ 
cational  and  spiritual  problems  before  them,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  man  who  towers  above  the  multitude  like  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  says  ‘I  can  do  things.’  For  there  is  not  one  of  Peru’s 
great  men  that  would  think  of  saying  ‘through  Christ,  who 
strengtheneth  me.’  Peru’s  Christ  is  a  dead  Christ.  It  is  the 
‘Sweating  Image’  that  is  carried  in  a  casket,  weak,  defeated,  cry¬ 
ing  for  pity.” 

The  objections  of  well  balanced  liberals  of  South  America  is 
fairly  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of  Agustin  Alvarez, 
often  called  the  Emerson  of  South  America,  and  probably  the  most 
influential  moral  philosopher  the  continent  has  produced : 

“This  liberal  Protestantism,  leaving  to  man  his  aptitude  and 
amplitude  for  lay  progress,  has  formed  the  colonizing  races  which, 
by  their  greater  resources  dominating  nature  and  exploiting  the 
soil,  have  enriched  and  extended  themselves  to  all  continents.  In 
the  same  way  Catholicism,  repudiating  profane  science,  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  attention  to  public  worship,  has  separated  the  best  energies 
of  man,  has  withdrawn  him  from  imju'oved  means  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry,  from  personal  cleanliness  and  public 
sanitation,  from  earthly  justice  and  civil  morality. 

“The  Metropolis  did  us  greater  harm  by  i)rohibiting  in  America 
the  cultivation  of  ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  tolerance  than  it  did 
us  by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive.  If  the 
primary  cause  of  the  progress  of  man  is  the  thought  of  man  which 
modifies  his  sentiments  and  forms  his  character,  a  man  limits  his 
progress  in  the  degree  to  which  he  limits  his  thought.  So  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  Spanish  America,  and 
of  Spain  itself  was,  and  is  yet,  the  restriction  of  thought  by  an 
absurd  religion. 

The  spirit  cultivated  by  one  idea  only,  like  the  field  sown  with 
only  one  seed,  cannot  produce  more  than  one  kind  of  fruit,  one 
kind  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  same  that  have  been  sown.  The 
Disciple  of  the  Jesuit,  with  one  side  of  his  spirit  filled  with  narrow 
ideas,  and  the  other  empty ;  with  lights  aglow  and  lights  prohibited, 
is  like  a  nun,  the  nun  with  a  lean  spirit,  half  .in  darkness  and  half 
in  superstition — as  Renan  defines  her,  ‘Very  religious,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  little  instructed,  consequently  very  superstitious.’ 
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A  mule  with  an  unbalanced  load,  which  leans  constantly  to  the  side 
of  the  greater  weight,  finally  leaves  the  road,  and  strikes  across 
the  country.  Thus  the  political  or  religious  sectarian,  unbalanced 
by  his  one-sided  provision  of  ideas,  abandoning  the  right  roa  , 
traversing  foreign  territory,  is  comparable  to  intellectual  mules 
unevenly  loaded  with  good  and  bad  ideas.  Thus  narrow^  an 
superstitious  Catholicism,  the  open  enemy  of  profane  saence, 
and  the  advocate  of  lay  ignorance,  develops  a  spirit  incapable  o 
self-government,  because  it  is  educated  in  dogmatic  intolerance 
and  spiritual  slavery,  which  are  the  spiritual  father  and  mother  ot 
this  Spanish  perverseness  which  we  knew  in  1810  and  the  Cu  ans 
knew  in  1900.  In  the  same  way  liberal  Protestantism  develops 
those  spirits  with  self-rule,  tolerant  in  action  because  they  are 
educated  to  be  tolerant  in  thought.” 


Strictures  of  this  kind  are  among  the  influences  that  are  Ringing 
about  a  decided  reaction  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  South  America.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  the  re¬ 
actionary  movements  in  the  different  South  American  countries  are 
part  of  a  thought-out  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  authorities  to 
regain  absolute  spiritual  and  political  domination  m  these  coun¬ 
tries.  I  can  only  speak  for  what  I  know  is  taking  place  m  Peru  or 
rather  indicate  certain  facts  that  appear  to  be  symptomatic  ot  a 

^^One  o^  thJ  most  significant  facts  in  the  religious  life  of  Lima 
is  the  activity  of  a  group  of  French  priests  of  *e  ^ 

Recoleta— an  order  founded  shortly  after  the  French  Revolution,-- 
whose  aim  has  been  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  community.  It  appears  that,  as  a  result  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  monasteries  in  France  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  wav 
of  new  life  passed  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  m  that  coun¬ 
try  The  watchword  of  the  new  movement  became  Action, 
and  a  supreme  effort  has  been  made  to  win  the  youth  of  Frarice 
for  the  Church.  In  recent  years  the  movement  has  oecome  in¬ 
tensified  and  two  of  its  most  interesting  phases  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  publication  of  apologetic  works  defense  of  orthodox 
views  of  the  Scriptures  and  fundamental  Church  doctrines  and, 
on  the  other,  a  supreme  emphasis  upon  simple  evangelical  doc- 
Zuts.  such  as,  “The  Life  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Some  of  the  organs 
of  this  movement  are ;  “Revue  des  Jeunes,”  “Revue  Pratique  D 
Apologetique,”  and  “Les  Cahiers.”  So  far  as  one  can  learn  not 
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only  have  many  of  the  finest  youth  of  France  been  won  but  not 
a  few  prominent  literary  men,  who  have  definitely  embraced  a 
religious  life. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  just  how  far  this  movement  is 
affecting  South  American  Catholicism  in  general.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  however,  are  significant;  the  group  of  French  priests 
alluded  to  founded  in  1918  the  Catholic  University  of  Peru;  they 
have  recently  begun  to  publish  a  weekly  pamphlet  called  “Catholic 
Action” ;  under  their  auspices  lectures  have  been  given  at  different 
times  on  social  and  religious  problems ;  and  a  few  months  ago  a 
special  course  of  apologetics  for  women  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Catholic  University.  It  is  also  worth  while  observing  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  new  generation  today,  such  as, 
the  brothers  Garcia  Calderon  were  educated  by  priests.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  France  will  begin  an  active  campaign  in  the 
New  World.  Whether  it  has  a  strong  enough  dynamic  ever  to 
galvanize  the  Catholicism  of  South  America,  with  its  encrusta¬ 
tions  of  creolian  superstitions,  is  a  debatable  c|uestion.  But  one 
thing  is  certain  that  South  America  will  become  a  chosen  mis¬ 
sion  field  for  progressive  French  Catholicism,  and  the  battlefield 
where  the  dogmatic  conflict  of  ages  as  to  the  relative  spiritual 
claims  of  Romanism  and  Evangelicalism  must  be  decided  prag¬ 
matically;  and  surely  no  true  Christian  who  prays  “Thy  King¬ 
dom  come,”  can  be  indifferent  as  regards  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 
flict. 

The  Moral  Situation 

The  lack  of  interest  in  the  moral  question  is  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  things  in  South  American  life.  The  dean  of  a  law 
school  recently  declared  that  the  faculty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moral  life  of  the  student.  In  fact  the  universities  take  no 
official  cognizance  of  the  moral  life  of  the  student  body.  There 
is  no  directory  kept  of  the  students  and  the  faculty  have  no  idea 
where  they  live  or  what  kind  of  lives  they  lead  outside  the  class 
room.  There  are  no  dormitories.  Students  from  out  of  town 
may  live  in  a  boarding  house  or  may  club  together  with  other 
students  in  unsupervised  quarters  which  too  often  have  women 
connected  with  them,  or  they  may  live  in  any  way,  attending 
classes  or  not  as  they  may  see  fit.  So  long  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination,  no  questions  are  a.sked.  There  are,  of 
course,  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  institutions  in  which  indi- 
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vidual  professors  and  officers  of  a  university  take  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  lives  of  the  students.  \\  here  this  is  the  case  the 
young  men  have  been  splendidly  responsive. 

The  sexual  problem  among  the  students  is,  of  course,  most 
difficult.  Fortunately  there  is  noticeable  here  and  there  an  awak¬ 
ening  on  this  subject  among  the  government  medical  and  educa¬ 
tional  authorities.  An  Argentine  sociologist  has  recently  put  the 
case  of  the  youth  and  his  father  in  this  way :  “Fathers  desire  to 
make  their  boys  ‘men’  at  an  early  age.  In  place  of  prolonging 
their  innocence  and  their  indifference  to  sexual  matters  they  do 
all  they  can  to  develop  them.  Boys  of  twelve  are  dressed  in  long 
trousers,  taught  the  vile  language  of  the  street,  instructed  how 
to  act  in  certain  situations  with  women,  familiarized  with  vice 
through  conversation  and  example,  and  finally  are  directly  en¬ 
couraged  toward  it  by  the  introduction  of  young  girl  servants 
into  the  house,  the  object  of  which  is  made  clear.  Ihis  is  the 
explanation  of  the  singular  precocity  of  our  youth.  At  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  they  have  nothing  more  to  leain. 

The  vices  of  gambling  and  drinking  are  shown  by  statistics, 
in  those  countries  where  obtainable,  to  be  greatl\'  on  the  increase. 
In  Buenos  Aires  the  amount  wagered  on  horse  racing  rose  from 
$27,474,626  in  1904  to  $120,824,309  in  1913,  ( -\rgentine  pesos). 
The  lottery  in  Argentina  sold  tickets  amounting  to  $1,000,000 
in  1893  and  to  $38,175,000  in  1913.  In  the  same  way  criminal 
cases  grew  in  Buenos  Aires  from  9,273  in  1909,  to  14.984  m  1913^ 
All  of  these  increases  are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  population  in  the  periods  mentioned. 

In  Uruo^uav  an  extensive  stndv  of  alcoholism  has  recently  l)een 
made  bv '"the  Director  of  Municipal  Statistics,  Dr.  Juaquin  de 
Salterain,  in  which  he  says  that  there  are  10,000  places  m  the 
republic  where  liquor  is  sold,  3,000  in  the  capital  and  7,000  in  the 
rural  districts.  This  makes  one  drinking  place  foi  every  128 
people  France  alone  surpassing  this  record  with  one  for  each  7- 
inhabitants.  Germany  has  one  for  every  246  people,  England 
one  for  every  430,  and  Switzerland  one  for  every  5.000. 

Referring'  to  another  moral  problem,  Agustin  .\lvarez  says ; 
“Sarmiento  said  that  the  greatest  evil  of  .Xrgentina  was  its  great 
extent.  But  railroads  have  eliminated  this  evil  and  unified  the 
country  Todav  the  evil  which  besets  the  Republic  is  the  he. 
and  it'  is  necessary  to  work  without  rest  to  emancipate  us  from 
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this  detestable  South  American  institution,  three-fourths  Indian 
and  four-fourths  barbarian.”  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting^ 
to  note  the  phrase  used  commonly  to  assure  the  truth  of  a  statement 
or  to  emphasize  being  on  time  for  an  appointment  “palabra  de 
ingles,”  and  “kora  ingles”  meaning  “word  of  an  Englishman” 
and  “English  hour.” 

The  Director  of  the  National  Libraryof  Peru, Dr.  Deustua,  says: 

“Spain  conquered  Peru  only  to  enrich  herself,  organizing  a 
colony  in  which  all,  absolutely  all.  looked  toward  this  end.  .  .  . 
When  we  attained  our  political  liberty,  the  leaders  of  the  Republic, 
without  preparation  for  political  life  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  colony,  without  force  to  create  new  forms  of  life,  without 
other  models  than  those  offered  by  S]iain,  continued  the  same 
utilitarian  regime  which  had  originated  all  the  disasters  of  our 
national  life.  Morality,  true  morality,  has  not  reigned  in  the 
higher  circles,  and  the  country,  which  needs  a  heroic  and  continual 
struggle  to  grow  into  a  real  entity,  free  from  the  past,  has  swung 
from  dictator  to  revolution,  which  have  engendered  reciprocally  the 
same  political  evils.  This  is  why  we  find  ourselves  today  stripped 
of  real  civilization — not  because  we  find  ourselves  without  power¬ 
ful  industries,  exploited  a  thousand  times  by  commerce,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  find  ourselves  without  the  moral  power  necessary  to 
organize  ourselves  and  govern  ourselves  as  a  free  people.” 

In  matters  of  pure  culture  there  is  probably  no  country  in 
America  that  excels  Peru.  Put  poetry  and  philosophy  and  belles 
lettres  have  failed  to  educate  the  Indian,  fell  the  forests,  bridge  the 
rivers,  build  railroads  or  create  a  body  politic  fit  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  self-development.  This  has  become  so  evident  to  the 
Peruvians  that  it  has  become  an  obsession  with  them.  As  Sr. 
Pedro  Davilas  y  Lisson  says :  “Unfortunately  our  pessimism  is 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Lamentation  is  the  fashion,  not  the  old 
men  but  the  youthful  constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  alarm¬ 
ists.  The  spirit  of  depression  in  which  the  young  men  live  is  so 
great,  their  enthusiasm  is  so  suppressed,  they  find  so  few  disposed 
to  struggle  and  so  many  incapacitated  to  work  for  a  great  and 
prosperous  Peru  that  they  themselves  have  no  dreams,  no  faith 
in  their  own  power.” 

Dr.  Javier  Prado,  rector  of  San  Marcos,  a  scholar  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  owner  of  the  finest  private  museum  that  it  has  ever 
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been  iny  privilege  to  see  in  any\  part  of  the  world,  recently  said : 
“Peru  after  having  been  the  seat  of  most  wonderful  civilizations, 
a  center  of  government  and  of  opulence  during  the  Spanish  dom¬ 
ination,  has  not  developed  during  the  hundred  years  of  her 
autonomy  in  any  adequate  way  her  sources  of  natural  vitality  and 
economic  well-being ;  nor  in  the  social  and  political  order  has  she 
formed  a  vigorous  and  organized  national  life  corresponding  to 
the  greatness  of  her  past  and  to  the  progress  obtained  by  other 
American  peoples.  Moral  energies  have  been  suppressed.  Spir¬ 
itual  oxygen  is  lacking  in  the  environment  of  a  people  who  so 
frequently  show  themselves  sick  in  thought  and  sick  in  will. 

Dr.  Manuel  Cornejo,  a  well-known  statesman,  says:  The 
Peruvians  are  a  sick  people.  This  is  revealed  by  all  their  history, 
which  shows  chronic  disturbance.  And  this  continuous  upheaval 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  disorder  of  growth,  bor  in  Peru,  un¬ 
like  other  South  American  countries,  we  have  a  regressive  evo¬ 
lution  :  We  were  more,  now  we  are  less ;  they  were  less,  now  they 
are  more.” 

A  remarkalde  l30ok  recently  brought  to  my  attention  is  ‘‘Moral 
para  I ntcllcctualcs,”  written  by  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  the  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Montevideo.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures  given  to  the  students  of  his  class  in  the  university, 
printed  in  the  delightfully  informal  way  in  which  he  piesented 
them.  “Among  the  possible  moral  books,”  says  this  exemplary 
man,  who  is  evidently  intensely  interested  in  the  moral  hfe  of 
his  students,  “is  one  that  some  day  I  would  like  to  write  on  Morals 
for  Intellectuals.’  For  moral  questions  assume  a  very  specific 
character  for  those  who  follow  the  different  piofessions,  first, 
because  every  environment  has  different  moral  problems  and, 
second,  because  the  more  highly  developed  the  intelligence,  the 
greater  and  more  complicated  become  the  moral  problems.  This 
book  would  follow  these  fundamental  lines:  First  it  would  con¬ 
sider  the  special  problems  created  by  the  intellectual  life  and  then 
it  would  pursue  the  practical  object  of  clarifying  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  already  admitted  rather  than  attempt  the  creating  of  new 

ones.”  _  .  •  1  I- 

The  first  theme  that  Prof.  Ferreira  treat's  m  these  practical  dis¬ 
cussions  with  his  students  is  the  need  of  a  broad  culture.  He 
goes  into  the  matter  of  the  evils  of  the  examination  system,  which 
compel  the  student  to  think  of  getting  over  a  certain  amount  of 
ground,  rather  than  of  comprehending  certain  principles,  thus 
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creating  a  tendency  to  look  at  the  outward  and  not  at  the  inward 
proljleins  of  life  as  those  of  most  importance.  In  order  to  have 
a  broad  culture  the  student  should  not  only  study  his  texts,  but 
should  read  a  certain  number  of  books  suggested.  A  list  of  thirty 
is  given  with  the  suggestion  that  the  students  might  acquire  them 
as  a  common  library  and  read  an  average  of  five  each  year,  thus 
completing  the  thirty  as  they  complete  their  university  course. 
The  following  books  are  listed  by  the  professor.  He  says  that 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  thirty  “greatest”  books,  since 
any  such  arbitrary  selection  would  be  ridiculous. 

Guyau;  Irreligion  of  the  Future;  Art  from  the  Sociological 
Point  of  View ;  English  Contemporary  Morality ;  Problems  of 
Ethics;  Outline  of  a  Moral  System  ^Vithout  Obligation  or  Sanc¬ 
tion  ;  Education  and  Heredity. 

Fouillee:  History  of  Philosophy;  Reform  of  the  Teaching  of 
Philosophy ;  Morality. 

Hoffdings:  Jithics;  History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Contem¬ 
porary  Philosophers. 

William  James:  Principles  of  Psychology;  Varieties  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience. 

Radot:  Life  of  Pasteur. 

Mills:  Studies  on  Religion;  Logic. 

Bergson:  Creative  Evolution. 

Paul  de  Saint  Victor :  Men  and  Gods. 

Anatole  France :  Garden  of  Epicurus ;  Literary  Criticism. 

The  Eour  Gospels. 

Payot :  Education  of  the  Will. 

Montaigne:  Essays. 

Rodo :  Ariel. 

One  who  studies  this  list  of  l)ooks  will  make  several  interesting 
discoveries.  Eirst  he  will  note  the  overwhelming  predominance  of 
Erench  writers,  nine  out  of  fourteen.  Most  of  these  French 
authors  are  at  least  well  enough  known  to  us  to  realize  that  they 
are  far  from  breathing  that  warm  evangelical  faith  with  which 
we  should  like  to  have  our  young  men  come  in  contact.  The 
United  States,  England  and  Germany  are  each  represented  by 
one  author.  Only  the  one  from  the  United  States  can  be  classed 
as  having  “religious  tendencies.”  Only  one  of  the  authors  is  a 
South  American,  Rodo  of  Uruguay.  He  preached  a  kind  of 
glorified  combination  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity  as  the  ideal 
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religion  needed  by  the  Latin  American  youth,  who  must  guard 
against  North  American  materialism  and  develop  an  idealist  cul¬ 
ture. 

No  doubt  Professor  Ferreira  would  have  referred  to  books  in 
a  class  with  “Rational  Living,”  by  Pienry  Churchill  King,  if  such 
existed  in  Spanish;  but  they  do  not.  In  a  report  rendered  to  the 
Second  Continental  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  South 
America  is  the  following  statement;  "In  reference  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  religious  books,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  there  are 
few  such  books,  'ihere  are  no  modern  religious  books  of  positive 
value,  euUcr  i'rotesiant  or  Catnolic.  I'uose  wmcli  tne  cUurches 
have  published  have  been  generally  a  defense  of  tiieir  own  creeds. 
I'he  works  of  moralists  which  exist  in  Spanish  are  translations, 
'i'he  moral  ideas  of  young  men  are  those  they  lind  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  without  any  etiort  at  changing  them.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  writers  such  as  .-Vh'arez,  Peyret,  Rodo,  etc.,  wlio  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  change  the  atmosphere,  calling  attention  to  other 
aspects  of  life,  especially  the  moral,  but  their  efforts  have  been 
isolated  and  have  not  formed  at  all  a  school  of  thought  following 
the  moral  point  of  view.” 

The  list  of  preferred  authors  writing  on  moral  topics  made  up 
by  readers  in  Argentina  is  as  follows:  French:  Ribot,  Bergson, 
lloutroux,  Roussea,  Renouvein;  English:  Spencer,  Wills,  Bain 
Locke;  German:  Schopenhauer,  Hegel,  Frichte,  Kant,  Wunt, 
Nietzche ;  Italian ;  Ordigo,  Vico,  Croce ;  American :  William  James. 

The  rector  of  an  Argentine  university  recently  said :  “Ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  do  the  thinking  for  Argentina.  There  may  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  who  read  French  novels,  but  the  reading  of  serious 
works  is  very  limited.”  The  number  of  publications  in  Buenos 
Aires,  however,  is  stupendous,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  glancing 
at  one  of  the  newsstands  found  on  nearly  every  corner  in  the  city. 
Even  in  ISIO  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  there  were  12,229 
publications,  including  forty-six  dailies. 

The  awakening  of  public  officials  to  their  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  reading  is  seen,  if  faintly,  in  the  following  words  from 
the  message  of  a  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires :  “The  municipality  is 
a  factor  of  civilization.  As  such  it  should  encourage  all  pro¬ 
gressive  social  movements  and  discourage  retrogressive  move¬ 
ments  of  vice,  gambling  and  waste  of  time.  If  for  this  reason  we 
encourage  sport  and  the  physical  development  of  the  people,  it  is 
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of  no  less  importance  that  vve  foster  public  libraries  as  centers  for 
intellectual  diversion.” 

In  this  message  the  mayor  asks  for  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos,  of 
which  20,000  is  for  the  formation  of  “university  extension”  libra¬ 
ries  and  16,000  for  twenty  children’s  libraries.  He  announces  that 
there  are  now  in  the  city  thirty  public  libraries  containing  33(1,436 
volumes.  These  had  last  year  173,682  readers  and  85,555  books 
loaned  for  home  use.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  good  showing  for  a 
city  of  nearly  two  million  people. 

Returning  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Ferreira,  we  find  that 
they  are  largely  taken  up  with  the  moral  problems  of  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  journalist  and  the  public  official.  The  difficult 
moral  situation  in  which  each  one  of  these  professions  places  men 
is  clearly  and  sympathetically  treated.  The  inheritances  of  ages 
which  permeate  the  atmosphere  surrounding  these  professions  with 
untruth  and  misrepresentation  are  clearly  stated  and  adherence  to 
moral  principles  demanded.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  moral  stress  under  which  the  professional  classes  live  will 
here  find  it  graphically  described.  Of  course  the  temptations  of 
a  lawyer  or  a  physician  in  South  America  are  shown  to  he  much 
what  they  are  in  North  America  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
'Tet  it  is  very  clear  that  these  professions  have  not  advanced  as 
far  in  liberating  themselves  from  these  professional  sins,  and 
that  they  are  far  more  a  matter  of  common  acceptance  in  South 
.America  than  in  .Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  ease  with  which 
common  phrases  are  given  and  accepted  in  cases  where  each  of 
the  i^arties  knows  they  are  not  true,  is  astonishing. 

.\  higher  morality  than  is  held  up  by  Professor  Ferreira  could 
not  be  found  in  anv  treatment  of  ethics  written  by  an  .Anglo-Saxon 
evangelical.  W’e  would  naturally  suppo.se  that  the  author  would 
jilace  emphasis  u])on  what  we  consider  the  basis  of  the  highest 
morality — Christianity.  Nt)t  so ;  religion  to  him  is  of  such  minor 
importance  that  he  only  gives  ten  pages  of  his  two  hundred  to  the 
consideration  of  “systems  of  morality,''  one  of  which,  says  the 
professor,  is  Christianity: 

“Is  it  my  hope,  and  in  general  is  it  desirable,  that  each  one,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  moral  resnlts,  should  ado]tt  a  certain  moral 
svstem?  I  think  not.  Really  all  my  endeavors  in  this  class,  into 
which  I  have  itut  such  devotion,  have  tended  to  show  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  to  adopt  a  school  of  thought  hut  a  state  of 
spirit . Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  select  any  moral 
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we  w,ll  say  frankly,  in  '(’'men, *ysics 

nnncipal  ones,  which  are  the  systems  of  rehgioi .  natures 

a  ol  positivism.  I  have  .a'm'Xces  of  So- 

endeavored  to  describe  the  good  and  bad  ]  e.  . 
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minded,  I  only  express  my  contempt.  1  t 

themselves  without  the  need  of  religion,  but  bel  e  h 
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m  had  died  came  to  my  home  and  created  a  disgraceful 

scene  Whv?  Why.  because  the  mother  was  about  to  bury  the 
f  T  itknnt  baptism '  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  these  people 
tire  hypocrites.  It  was  simply  their  religion  had  had  little  moral 

^^“LerusTook  at  the  religion  of  the  intellectuals,  or  the  higher 
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forms  of  the  positive  religions,  at  least  the  forms  called  higher. 
Among  the  intellectuals  who  still  remain  afflicted  with  positive  re¬ 
ligions  there  is  a  much  more  liberal  spirit.  This  liberal  spirit  has 
come  to  be  practically  the  official  attitude  in  certain  religions  which 
are  rejiuted  to  he  higher,  such  as  Protestantism,  which  admits  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  and  the  Modernist  movement  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

“Peally  I  feel  that,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally,  the  forms 
of  religion  as  they  are  manifested  among  simple  people  are  less 
harmful  than  those  so-called  superior  forms.  The  form  in  which 
a  dogmatic  religion  may  he  practically  superior  is  when  it  consists 
in  a  simple  faith,  al)solutely  simple  and  without  complications, 
intellectual  or  moral.  .  .  .  The  adaptations  and  conciliations 

which  men  endeavor  to  make  between  primitive  religions  and  ad¬ 
vanced  morality  and  psychology  result  in  producing  psychological 
conditions  which  bring  about  most  evil  results. 

“Let  me  e.xplain.  Suppose  I  open  the  Bible,  which  for  me  is 
a  historical  and  moral  monument.  In  this  .spirit  I  can  read  it  and 
feel  a  deep  respect  for  certain  institutions  and  persons  without 
suppressing  indignation  and  repugnance  for  others.  But  suppose 
a  person  as  educated  as  T  opens  the  Bible  believing  that  it  is  divinely 
insju'red.  Let  us  see  what  happens,  intellectually  and  morally. 

“First,  intellectually:  Take  Genesis  or  any  other  part  that  offers 
explanations  of  scientific  matters  and  one  sees  what  primitive  and 
false  ideas  are  there.  What  does  the  educated  person  do?  He 
manufactures  sophistries  and  juggles  his  reason  in  order  to  explain 
that  which  is  unexplainable.  While  the  liberal  sj^irit  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  ingenious  primitive  explanations,  the  one  who 
believes  in  its  divinity  has  to  falsify  his  reason:  ‘Days  are  not  days, 
but  geological  epochs ;  the  light  here  is  not  that  of  the  sun,  but  a 
diffused  light ;  that  which  detained  it  was  the  earth,  etc.’  The  im-' 
mediate  result  of  these  harmful  mental  gymnastics  is  to  shake 
the  intelligence  from  its  rectitude. 

“But  in  the  moral  field  is  where  the  result  is  the  worst.  I 
open  the  Bible,  for  exam])le,  at  the  histor}^  of  Abraham.  Abra¬ 
ham,  on  going  to  a  foreign  country,  ordered  Sarah  to  deny 
that  she  was  his  wife  and  pass  as  his  sister,  which  resulted 
in  the  kings’  taking  Sarah  as  their  concubine  and  enriching 
Abraham  with  many  ‘cattle,  asses  and  camels.’  If  we  read 
this  in  a  liberal  spirit  it  will  not  do  us  any  more  harm  than 
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the  narration  of  any  other  immoral  act.  But  suppose  a  per¬ 
son  reads  it  who  is  obliged,  because  he  has  previously  en¬ 
closed  his  spirit  in  a  determined  religion,  to  find  good  here 
or  at  least  to  apologize  for  the  act.  What  kind  of  tortures 
will  it  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  apply  to  his  conscience. 
Aud  when  he  finds  out  that  the  Lord  was  irritated  on  finding 
out  these  things,  not  at  Abraham,  hut  at  the  Kings  because 
they  had  taken  Sarah,  and  puni.shed  them  greatly  until  they 
had  returned  Sarah,  while  Abraham  was  honored  continually 
by  the  Lord?  Or  when  he  sees  further  along  that  the  whole 
prominence  of  the  tribe  of  Israel  was  due  to  the  Laud  of 
Rebecca  in  blessing  Jacob  instead  of  Isaac,  and  feels  himself 
obliged  to  believe  that  this  deception,  with  divine  approval, 
is  the  basis  of  Israel’s  predominance,  and  all  the  rest  as  it  is 
reported  in  each  chapter?  To  what  point  will  it  he  necessary 
for  this  reader  to  arrire.  in  order  to  lose  his  moral  balance? 

“Such  is  the  morality  produced  by  religion  in  persons  who 
have  a  certain  amount  of  instruction.  Such  gymnastics  can¬ 
not  he  performed  with  impunity.  For  this  reason  as  great  a 
thinker  as  Guyau  has  sustained  that  possibly  Protestantism 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  superior  educative  re¬ 
ligion  to  Catholicism  ;  for  there  is  noted  the  different  attitude 
of  the  two  religions  toward  the  absurd.  The  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  recommends  the  swallowing  of  the  absurdity  at  once 
without  tasting  it,  as  children  do  medicine,  this  attitude  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  the  authoritative  phrases  of  the  Church, 
T  believe  although  it  is  impossible:  I  believe  because  it  is 
absurd.’  Since  they  do  not  examine  this  absurdity  when  swal¬ 
lowed,  at  least  the  rest  of  the  mentality  may  he  left  undis¬ 
turbed.  But  with  the  religions  of  freedom  of  thought,  it  is 
necessary  to  prore  that  the  absurdity  is  not  an  absurdity, 
which  brings  a  mental  warping  that  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  things.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  modernism  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  a  crude 
religion  and  a  refined  one,  the  crude  religionists  wdll  have  an 
out-of-date  mentality  and  the  refined  ones  will  have  a  dis¬ 
located  mentality ;  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  when  these 
religious  spirits  are  refined  they  are  wmrse  than  when  crude — 
they  give  less  hope. 

“I  have  spoken  of  the  had  phases  of  religions  of  ‘liberal 
thought’;  the  facility  for  division,  for  finding  solutions,  ar¬ 
rangements;  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  is  so  much  a  part 
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of  them  that,  if  it  were  sensible  to  compare  races,  Latins,  Saxons 
and  Teutons,  and  ask  which  is  superior,  I  believe,  contrary  to 
certain  ideas  that  are  afloat  today,  that  there  is  a  quality  which 
would  make  our  race  clearly  superior  to  these  others,  the  quality 
of  greater  resistance  which  we  oppose  to  those  states  of  the  spirit 
which  result  from  intellectual  and  moral  ‘arrangements,’  those 
psychological  divisions,  those  inconsequents  of  sentiments  and  in¬ 
telligence. 

“The  moral  life  of  each  one  should  he  then,  rather  than 
a  system,  a  living  state.  Unfortunately  one  has  to  follow  this 
morality  without  help,  for  there  are  no  hooks  on  ethics  which 
explain  sincerely  what  the  position  of  man  is  and  what  his 
actions  should  be.  We  live  on  a  planet  of  which  we  know 
not  the  origin,  on  a  limited  bit  of  the  universe  of  which  we 
know  little  and  of  the  part  beyond  which  we  know  nothing.  But 
if  rve  must  build  our  houses  on  the  corruptible  earth,  at  least 
let  us  have  windows  open  toward  the  heavens.  Choose  what¬ 
ever  style  you  prefer,  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  only  one  you 
must  not  choose,  that  of  the  pyramids.  For  if  a  building  is 
closed  above  it  is  good  for  nothing  except  a  tomb.  From 
these  positive  systems,  one  may  see  the  sky,  divine,  suppose, 
conceive,  dream.” 

No  one  can  doubt,  as  he  studies  the  growingly  complex 
life  of  South  America,  that  her  greatest  problem  is  a  moral 
one.  As  Prof.  Ferreira  and  many  others  have  pointed  out, 
one  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  failed  to  supply  an 
adequate  basis  for  morality.  Will  the  Evangelical  Church  be 
able  to  do  so?  This  is  the  greatest  question  before  the  leaders 
of  that  church  in  South  America  and  their  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  helping  to  develop  this  movement. 

Growing  Influence  of  the  Evangelical  Movement 

In  the  capitals  of  South  America  it  is  not  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  very  rapidly  growing  influence  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  or  at  least  of  the  missionaries.  In  cities  like  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo  the  Evangelical  Church  itself  is  now 
counted  as  an  influence  both  by  government  officials  and  the 
community  at  large.  In  cities  like  Lima,  only  an  individual 
missionary  or  two  has  come  to  be  recognized.  In  the  latter 
city  a  missionary  of  the  Eree  Church  of  Scotland  founded  a 
little  day  school  four  years  ago.  He  now  has  more  applica¬ 
tions  from  the  best  class  of  people  than  he  can  possibly 
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accept  in  his  school.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  most  exclusive  literary  circle  of  the  city  and 
made  a  full  professor  in  the  old  exclusive  University  ot  bari 
Marcos.  A  missionary  of  the  South  American  Evangelical 
Union  has  made  a  continuous  fight  for  religious  liberty  and 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  religious 
liberty  in  1915,  which  for  the  first  tune  gave  the  Protestants 
the  right  to  have  their  meetings  in  ecclesiastical  appeanng 
Iniildings  and  invite  people  publicly  to  their  services,  ihe 
Evangelical  School  for  Girls  counts  among  its  patrons  cabinet 
ministers,  bankers  and  other  prominent  families  of  Lima 
As  to  the  work  of  the  Protestants  m  Peru,  Sr.  Davalos  y 
Uisson  says;  “For  some  time  there  have  been  certain  Prot¬ 
estant  pastors,  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  who  in 
their  desire  to  proselite  have  spread  their  teachings  among 
the  Indians.  At  first  they  were  legally  attacked  by  the  priests 
and  public  officials,  who  invoked  Article  hour  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Congress  suspended  the  part  of  the  article  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  other  religions,  so  that  the  opposition  to  the 
evangelicals  now  has  no  support  m  law.  h  et  there  stiu 
arrive  in  Uima,  from  time  to  time,  notices  of  strange  attacks 
on  Peruvians  and  foreigners  belonging  to  the  evangelicals, 
attacks  generally  carried  out  by  ignorant  and  drunken  crowds 
incited  by  religious  fanatics.  The  way  in  which  the  Protestants 
have  intensified  their  labors  in  the  mountains  is  notable. 
Their  endeavors  are  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  rnora 
and  civil  improvement.  They  correct  the  immora  cus  oms 
of  the  Indians  and,  most  important,  they  combat  alcoholism, 
the  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  native,  a  vice  that  has  been 
tolerated  by  the  priests  in  their  religious  festivities  ihe 
evangelicals,  by  means  of  their  words  and  example  both  kind 
and  austere,  have  persuaded  the  people  who  visit  them  to  quit 

it”iffieresting  to  note  that  the  work  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  here  mentioned  is  that  carried  on  m  the  remote  high¬ 
lands  by  the  South  American  Evangelical  Union  on  their 
Urco  Farm  and  that  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adveritists  near 
Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The  South  American  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  said  that  the  work  of  the 
Adventists  here  is  the  most  remarkable  that  he  has  seen  m 
South  America.  They  now  have  seventy  schools  with  an 
average  of  fifty  students  each,  taught  by  Indians.  A  Normal 
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School  is  being'  built  which  will  prepare  more  and  better 
teachers.  The  system  is  so  developed  that  it  seems  to  be 
almost  self-propagating.  The  Urco  Farm  too  is  doing  a  re- 
ma-.kable  work,  both  for  the  spiritual  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians.  The  corn  crop  in  that  district  has  been  re¬ 
markably  improved  by  the  importation  of  seed  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  government  has  such  confidence  in  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  farm  that  the  funds  for  road  building  and  other 
public  works  are  placed  under  his  control,  and  his  advice  is 
sought  on  all  public  questions. 

In  Santiago  de  Chile  the  two  evangelical  schools,  Santiago 
College  and  Institufo  Ingles,  have  been  recognized  for  years 
by  the  community  at  large  as  outstanding  influences  for  good. 
Students  and  professors  from  the  national  university  have 
mingled  Avith  those  students  and  professors  in  fraternal  help¬ 
fulness.  One  of  the  eA'angelical  missionaries  has  taught 
English  for  several  years  in  the  university  and  at  least  one 
of  the  university  professors  publicl}'  urges  his  students  to 
read  the  Bible  and  attend  Christian  schools  in  the  United 
States,  d'he  missionary  forces  a’  e  recognized  by  the  Chilean 
leaders  as  the  best  kincl  of  allies  in  reform  movements  snch  as 
those  of  temperance  and  labor,  d'he  recently  formed  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  has  come  to  l)e  quite  a  center 
of  Avomen  students  of  the  uniA  c.sity.  I'he  three  .hundred 
members  haA-e  agreed  to  carry  all  the  local  expenses  for  the 
coming  year,  the  second  of  the  organization.  The  Evangel¬ 
ical  bookstore,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  though  small, 
is  getting  recognition  in  commercial  and  student  circles,  and 
is  slowly  permeating  the  community  Avith  Christian  literature. 
Santiago  is  only  equaled  by  tAvo  or  three  other  cities  in  the 
world  in  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries,  there  being  over 
sixty  located  there  at  present. 

The  President  of  Chile,  Sr.  Arturo  Alessandri,  recently 
elected  on  a  reform  ticket,  which  the  evangelical  forces 
backed  with  enthusiasm,  said  to  representatives  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  of  Santiago,  on  the  occasion  of  their  presenting 
him  Avith  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures:  “I  am  a  Christian.  I 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  1  accept  the  sound  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible  and  reject  clerical  errors.  I  raise  the  white 
flag  to  all  truth.  This  book  of  yours  Avhich  you  present  will 
remain  by  my  side.  It  will  be  my  guide  and  I  shall  know 
how  to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  worth.  If  Congress  confirms 
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my  election,  when  I  come  into  the  capital  I  will  work  inces¬ 
santly  for  complete  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience, 
know”  of  the  cultural  and  moral  work  that  you,  the  evangelicals, 
are  doing  in  all  the  republic,  and  I  hold  it  in  the  highest 
esteem.  If  I  enter  the  nation's  capitol  the  doors  will  always 
be  open  to  help  e\  ery  good  work  which  you  do  and  you  will 
always  occupy  a  place  in  my  heart.”  ^ 

In” an  interview  I  had  with  the  president,  he  said;  1  n e 
only  book  1  have  in  my  bed’-oom  is  the  Bible  and  I  read  it 
every  day.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  great, 
not  because  of  thei”  great  commerce  and  energy,  but  they 
have  these  things  because  they  are  a  Bible-reading  people. 
We  have  before  us  in  Chile  a  great  many  problems,  such  as 
the  labor  and  tempe.ance  problems,  and  1  desire  to_ solve  them 
according  to  the  p-inciples  of  the  Bible.  I  believe  in  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  so  that  the  Sta,te  may  pi o- 
tect  and  encourage  all  forms  of  Christianity  which  work  or 

the  good  of  the  people.  _ 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  a  population  of  nearly  two 
million  people  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the  influence  of  any 
one  movement  there.  Both  for  that  reason  and  because  the 
evangelical  forces  there  have  been  less  progressive,  it  may 
be  explained  why  their  inlliience  is  not  so  m^^cli  m  evidence. 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  with  3600  members, 
however,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  real  community  influence. 
The  h'oiing  Women's  Christian  Association  is  also  making 
itself  felt  among  the  women  of  the  city,  though  their  lim¬ 
itations  in  building  have  retarded  them  greatly.  Colegw  Amer¬ 
icano.  supported  jointly  by  the  Methodists  and  Disciples  of 
Christ,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  in  educa.tional  circles. 
The  so-called  “Morris  Schools,”  the  soul  of  which  is  an  Anglican 
clei-c^vman  of  that  name,  have  attracted  the  widest  attention  of  any 
evangelical  work  and  have  even  been  granted  subsidies  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  after  the  liveliest  debates  on  religious  liberty,  ihe 
Salvation  Army  is  also  recognized  officially  and  generally  as^  a 
philanthropic  agency  and  the  new  business  block  they  are  planning 
to  erect  in  the  center  of  the  city  will  represent  the  contributions 
of  many  citizens  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  Secretary  of  the  World  s 
Sunday  School  Association,  living  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  not  long 
ago  invited  to  write  a  series  of  comments  on  scripture  texts,  which 
were  published  in  a  weekly  paper.  The  university  students  are 
joining  heartily  in  the  campaign  of  the  h  oung  Mens  Christian 
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Association  to  raise  funds  for  the  needy  students  of  Europe.  So 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  however,  up  to  the  present,  no  missionary 
or  regular  mission  work  in  Buenos  Aires  has  secured  such  influence 
in  the  community  as  may  he  noted  in  some  other  South  American 
capitals. 

In  Montevideo  there  is  so  liberal  an  atmosphere  that  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  Protestant  does  not  at  all  mark  him  ofif  from  the 
genera!  communitv.  The  present  rector  of  the  University  used  to 
he  a  teacher  in  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  and  was  educated  in 
the  Waldensian  Colony.  During  his  administration  of  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  he  discovered  the  shortage  in 
accounts  of  one  of  the  consuls  in  a  foreign  country.  When  he 
began  to  j^rosecute  the  man,  the  president  requested  him  to  desist 
since  the  consul  had  rendered  political  favors  to  his  chief.  The 
minister  resigned  as  a  protest.  His  successor  in  office  told  him 
that  he  could  never  understand  why  a  man  would  sacrifice  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  because  of  a  delicate  moral  point.  But  when  he  visited 
the  Waldensian  Colony  and  saw  the  emphasis  placed  on  honor, 
he  then  could  understand.  This  Waldensian  Colony,  founded  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  by  several  thousand  Waldensians,  has 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  life  of  Uruguay.  Many  of 
their  young  people  have  gone  through  the  professional  schools 
of  Montevideo  and  are  now  leading  physicians,  lawyers,  engineers 
and  merchants.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Montevideo  probably 
has  the  highest  average  of  intelligence  as  well  as  the  finest  church 
building  of  any  congregation  in  Spanish-speaking  Protestantism. 
One  of  its  members  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  another 
has  been  a  professor  in  the  University  for  many  years.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation,  who  makes 
his  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  is  recognized  by  the  intellectual 
circles  in  their  temperance  and  other  organizations  for  reform. 
The  Methodist  Woman’s  Board  is  now  erecting  what  promises  to 
be  the  finest  building  for  a  girls’  hoarding  school  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Here  also  is  to  be  located  the  International  Faculty  of 
Theology  and  Social  Sciences,  which  is  to  give  post-graduate 
training  to  Evangelical  leaders  of  all  South  America. 

Rio  de  Janiero  is  probably  the  largest  evangelical  center  in  the 
Latin  world,  though  I  am  not  sure  as  to  its  comparative  strength 
with  the  evangelical  movement  in  Paris.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  preaching  points  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  Pastor’s 
Association  has  some  sixty  meml)ers.  Protestantism  here  glories 
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in  a  great  historysincethefirstservice  of  the  evangelicals,  which 
was  really  the  first  foreign  mission  ever  sent  out  by  Protestantism, 
was  held  by  the  Huguenots  in  that  city  in  1554.  The  oldest  Prot¬ 
estant  Church  in  South  America,  built  by  the  English  colony  in 
1910,  still  renders  service  to  the  same  colony.  The  central  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Brazilian  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  have  large  and  influential  memberships.  1  he 
First  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  thousand  members  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  Sunday  School,  with  social  rooms,  a  printing  press,  and 
pastor’s  residence;  it  supports  several  missionary  workers  in  Brazil 
and  one  in  Portugal,  conducting  some  fourteen  branch  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  counts  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  congressmen,  physicians,  hankers,  merchants  and  literary 
men  as  well  as  those  of  the  humbler  classes.  A  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  who  died  recently  had  an  estimated  capital 
of  one  million  dollars  in  his  business  and  was  the  patron  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  city  charities.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Espiritu  Santo, 
Brazil,  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Visiting 
ministers  at  the  State  capitol  are  often  asked  into  his  private 
office  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  with  him.  When  he  was  living 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  representing  his  state  in  the  Senate,  his  church 
put  on  a  campaign  for  tithing.  After  a  sermon  by  his  pastor,  he 
came  to  him  with  the  word  that  he  had  decided  to  give  a  tenth 
of  his  income,  and  as  a  beginning  for  that  year,  he  put  into  his 
pastor’s  hands  a  check,  ec|ual  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  daily  papers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  publish  articles  both  from 
the  pens  of  evangelical  writers  and  from  their  own  staff  descrih- 
iiw  evangelical  work.  The  Evangelical  Hospital  was  built  entire- 
ly'^by  the  churches  of  Brazil  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  sustained  by  them.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  raised  in  a  recent  building  campaign,  led  by  the  fore¬ 
most  citizens  of  the  citv.  Sr.  Ruy  Barbosa  being  chairman,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  in  a  vear  after  its  opening  has  twelve  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  among  them' some  of  the  most  distinguishedwomenof  the  city. 
The  Secretary  for  Literature  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  is 
a  member  of  the  most  important  literary  clubs  of  the  city  and  the 
series  of  readers,  prepared  hv  him,  has  just  been  adopted  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  An  evangelical  pastor 
of  Sao  Paulo  has  written  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
grammar  of  the  Portuguese  language.  The  General  Agent  of  the 
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American  Lible  Society  is  recognized  both  by  Brazilians  and 
toreigners  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
was  he  who  first  suggested  to  th.e  government  that  it  follow  the 
Cuba  to  clean  up  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  suggestion 
which  led  to  the  transformation  of  the  city  from  one  of  the  worst 
pest  holes  in  America,  to  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  certainly 
tie  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  His  was  the  honor  also  to 
begin  the  playground  movement  and  other  civic  Iietterments  In 
the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza,  this  good  man  offered  himself  and 
the  People  s  Institute,”  which  he  directed,  to  a  committee  of 
citizens  on  which  were  working  the  principal  Catholic  clergy  of 
t  le  city.  From  a  meeting  at  the  Cathedral,  a  priest  was  sent  with 
him  to  visit  the  Parish  Church,  near  the.  People’s  Institute.  With 
such  an  introduction  the  jiarish  priest  agreed  to  allow  tlie  evan¬ 
gelical  minister  to  take  entire  resiionsibility  for  ministerino-  to 
moie  than  half  of  the  parish.  Tliis  minister  saw  the  error  in 
the  way  relief  was  lieing  administered,  tlie  sick  jieople  themselves- 
coming  together  at  relief  stations  and  standing  in  (he  sun  for  hours, 
not  only  making  the  sick  worse,  but  spreading  the  disease  So 
he  told  the  committee  that  he  could  not  follow  their  iilan,  but 
would  make  a  systenuatic  canvass  of  the  houses,  find  out  what  was 
needed  and  deliver  it  to  the  sick.  Tliey  saw  the  point  at  once 
and  the  system  of  relief  in  the  w'hole  city  was  changed  to  the  one 
used  by  the  People’s  Institute.  This  contributed  greatly  to  the 
good  name  of  the  Kvangelical  Church,  for  not  only  in  the  capital 
but  in  all  Brazil,  \yere  the  Evangelicals  first  and  most  practical 
in  th.-ir  relief  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest  epidemics  m  the  history 
of  the  republic.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  e.xamplesof  evangelical  influence 
on  a  membei  of  the  intellectual  class  m  Eatin  America  is  found 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodriguez,  who  has  just  produced 
a  study  on  the  Old  Testament  that  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  work 
of  Its  kind  ever  written  in  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  language. 
Dr.  Rodriguez  was  for  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  largest  daily  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  The  Journal  of  Commerce. 
As  such  and  because  of  his  singular  uprightness  of  character  and 
his  understanding  of  international  questions,  he  was  often  called 
on  by  his  government  to  serve  on  many  important  international 
commissions.  As  a  young  man  he  got  hold  of  a  Bible  on  his  first 
trip  to  the  United  States  and  ever  since  has  been  a  student  of 
the  Book.  Several  years  ago,  he  began  a  series  of  articles  in  his 
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paper  on  Bible  Study.  He  then  became  so  interested  in  the  subject 
that  he  decided  to  sell  his  paper  and  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
writing  on  the  subject.  His  first  book  has  just  been  pul)lished 
in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  and  is  called  “Estudo  Historico  o  Critico  sobre  o  Velho 
Testamento.”  It  represents  eleven  years  of  investigation,  the  last 
five  of  which  were  given  entirely  to  the  writing  of  this  work  and 
seeing  it  through  the  press  in  Edinburgh. 

Lest  the  writer  of  these  lines  be  thought  to  overstate  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  this  book,  which  seems  to  him  to  mark 
the  entering  of  South  America  into  a  new  epoch  of  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment,  let  the  words  of  a  distinguished  South  American  be^  cited. 
The  well-know  Brazilian  literary  critic.  Dr.  Joao  Ribeiro,  in  one 
of  the  best  known  daily  papers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reviewing  Dr. 
Rodriguez’  hook  says:  “Generally  there  is  no  love  for  religious 
literature  in  Brazil.  Roman  Catholicism  does  not  favor  criticism 
or  permit  liberalism  in  ideas  or  opinions,  which  she  considers 
dangerous.  To  this  is  due  the  sterility  of  our  ideas  on  religion, 
which  do  not  reach  l)eyond  eloquent  sermons  suchasthose  of  Vieira 
or  I'dont  yMverne  in  which  there  are  found  most  beautiful  literary 
forms.  It  is  easy  to  attribute  the  indifference  of  our  intellectuals 
toward  Roman  Catholicism  in  Brazil  to  this  dogmatic  narrowness 
which  predominates  in  all  Latin  countries.  The  door  of  reaction 
shuts  out  liberal  thought.  The  faithful  become_  accustomed  to 
this  prejudicial  attitude  which  soon  degenerates  into  a  profound 
indifference. 

“This  book  of  Dr.  Rodriguez  makes  us  think  of  new  roads  that 
may  be  opened  as  an  outlet  for  the  religious  stagnation.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  propaganda,  but  it  is  a  worthy  effort  and  God  grant 
that  it  mav  liring  results.  Books  of  this  kind  are  what  the  Latin 
people  need.  On  reading  Dr.  Rodriguez’  book  we  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  only  book  in  all  our  language  that 
takes  into  account  modern  science  in  the  discussion  of  religion. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  the  extreme  of  the  Germans  ration¬ 
alism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  book  of  profound  religious  faith, 
which  loves  discussion  and  historical  criticism,  in  which  proof  of 
the  truth  is  found. 

“This  tendency  constitutes  the  greatest  difficulty  for  a  criticism 
which  is  emancipated  from  preconceived  religious  ideas.  As  Prof. 
Loehr  says  :  ‘Scientific  study  should  be  separated  from  the  Church’s 
dogmatic  point  of  view,  which  insists  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
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a  preparation  for  the  New  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Hel)rews 
is  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  toward  the  perfection  in  Christ.’  Ifut 
the  book  under  review  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view  from  that 
of  Loehr.  For  Dr.  Rodriguez  the  whole  of  Jewish  history  is  a 
constant,  clear  and  progressive  revelation  of  the  great  Christian 
fact.  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  the  secular  projection  of  the  Divine  Activity 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,’  are  the  author’s  exact  words. 

“We  find  this  doctrine  somewhat  e.xclusive.  For  other  authors 
all  peoples  that  antedated  Christ,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks  and 
even  Romans,  were  collaborators  in  developing  Christianity.  Jesus 
did  not  know  these  peoples,  most  probably,  nor  was  that  necessary, 
since  His  work  was  purely  and  profoundly  moral.  He  did  not  need 
scientific  information.  But  the  Christianity  which  springs  from 
Him  received  much  from  its  contact  with  these  peoples,  as  is  seen 
in  Saint  Paul,  the  author  of  Christian  theology,  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  is  mistakenly  attril:)uted  to  the  Apostle  John.  .  .  . 

“It  only  remains  to  say  of  this  Itook  of  deep  and  vast  erudition 
that  whatever  may  he  the  religious  .sentiments  of  those  who  read 
it,  they  will  find  here  a  proof  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  our 
race  to  confront  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  profound  problems 
of  humanity.  In  our  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  bibliography  we 
do  not  have  one  single  hook  which  can  be  put  beside  this  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have,  possibly,  delitantes  and  lovers 
of  religious  literature,  as  is  the  author  of  these  lines,  and 
a  few  fragments  of  Tobias  Barreto,  little  read  and  gener¬ 
ally  depreciated.  .  .  .  Irreligious  men,  in  the  true  sense 

of  the  word,  do  not  exist.  Intolerance  or  fanaticism  is  only 
a  state  of  mind  which  uses  ‘irreligious’  to  describe  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  unbeliever  and  to  curse  its  adversary.  It  is  well  then, 
since  men  everywhere  have  their  peculiar  religious  sentiments, 
that  all  should  read  this  book,  admirable  in  its  every  treatment 
and  eloquent  in  its  beautiful  simplicity.’’ 

Summing  up  my  impressions  of  the  evangelical  work  of  South 
America  on  this  last  trip,  I  would  say  that  in  spite  of  the  great 
need  of  enlargement  in  personnel,  equipment  and  program,  the 
Evangelical  Movement  has  come  to  he  an  established  and  recog¬ 
nized  force  in  South  America.  The  old  discussions  concerning 
whether  or  not  the  simple  evangelical  church  could  ever  satisfy 
the  Latin  temperament  with  its  love  for  display  and  ceremony  or 
the  other  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Protestant  missions  to 
South  Americans  were  justified  or  would  ever  be  welcomed  by 
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,hem--these  discussions,  in  ,he  light  of  ac.usl 
ceased  to  be  questions.  In  modern  parlance,  t  .  ^  ^ 

Church  in  South  America  has  “arrived.”  A  certain  type 
publicist,  ecclesiastics,  politicians  and  sentimentalists,  may  g 
on  ignoring  or  opposing  this  fact.  But  no  real  student  of  the 
social  life  of  the  continent,  whatever  may  he  his  likes  or  dislikes, 
will  fail  to  recognize  this  growingly  important 

Organizers  of  the  Panama  Congress  and  f  ^our^ge 

mittee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin  America  may  well  take  courage 
at  the  part  this  movement  has  had  in  bringing  the  evangelical 
work  to  Its  present  strength.  The  difference  between  the  impact 
of  the  evangelical  work  in  the  commiinit}-  as  seen  in  visits  in  1914 
and  in  19^f  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable.  This  rnultiphed  in- 
J.^Llce  has  tee”  hro^h,  ah„„,  by  ,  united  dudy  ^  > 

united  program  of  action,  the  presentation  of  a  united  front  be 
fore  the  community  and  a  l.roader,  more  positive,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  conception  of  the  .service  to  he  rendered. 

Signs  or  Mor.vl  and  SriRixuAi.  Awakening  ^ 

In  every  one  of  the  countries  visited  in  South  America, 
found  a  rapid  development  of  all  kinds  of  altruistic  "ao^ements 
ike  free  night  schools,  public  milk  stations,  campaigns  for  bet 
ler  hahL,”"anti,-tuherculosis  organizations,  f-e  reading  rooms, 
Bov  Scouts  newsboys  homes,  clubs  for  workii  g  g  , 

Lstelf  mSual  sociedes  for  intellectual  improvement  and  health 
LsuriucrSaturday  half-holiday  and  any  uuu,ter  «  te"- 
ments  While  these  were  often  fostered  b)  the  labor,  .teminis 
or  temPemnce  movements,  or  by  North  American  missionary 
tocerttere  are  many  of  them  that  seem  to  te  eut.rely  mde- 
pendent  These  movements  show  the  usual  weaknesses  o 
beginnings  of  such  independent  developments  without  technical 

direction  But  they  show  the  remarkable  to'ffrosrtte rested  in 
the  neoole  and  offer  great  encouragement  to  those  interestea  in 

the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  South  *Pcrica  °° 

could  easily  be  written  outlining  these  movements.  In  Santiago 
de  Chile  there  is  an  office  building  where  nearly  a  dozen  social 
temperance  and  educational  organizations  working  for  commum  y 
development  have  their  headquarters.  The  mere  signs  on  the 
'doors  are  one  of  the  most  impressive  demonstrations  of  the  way 
fSlvements  are  developing;  .^n  illus.ra.mu  of  the  .nforma 
w'ay  in  which  some  of  hhese  movements  are  begun  and  the  extent 
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of  tlieir  ()utreacli  is  found  in  a  few  young  men  from  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association  in  Ifuenos  Aires  making  up  witlt 
a  neight)orhood  gang  of  l)oys  hy  first  stopping  to  watch  them 
play,  then  entering  into  their  play,  then  telling  them  stories,  then 
teaching  them  new  games,  until  now  thej'  have  a  regular  time 
for  games,  stories,  hikes,  etc.,  and  a  loyalty  to  moral  ideals  of 
the  gang  that  is  influencing  the  whole  neighborhood — all  without 
an>  equipment  except  a  vacant  lot  and  an  occasional  l)all  or  hat. 

Beneath  those  outward  demonstrations  of  interest  in  the  other 
man  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  if  one  knows  how  to  get  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  a  real  hunger  for  spiritual  things,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  basis  for  national  and 
personal  life.  The  change  that  is  coming  over  some  of  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  South  America  concerning  religion  is  illustrated  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  leading  educationalists  of  Argentina,  who  when 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  .Association  was  started  in  Buenos 
Aires  several  years  ago,  pleaded  with  the  secretaries  to  leave  off 
the  word  Chiistian  in  order  not  to  shut  out  their  influence  on  the 
general  community.  But  recently  this  same  man  not  only  told  the 
Association  that  he  recognized  his  mistake  Imt  has  declared  him¬ 
self  in  accord  with  their  Christian  principles,  and  is  giving  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  .Association  work.  Men  like  Dr.  Fernandez 
Pena,  president  of  the  National  Teachers’  .Association  of  Chile  ; 
Prof.  Ernesto  Nelson  of  the  popular  University  of  Buenos  .Aires; 
Prof.  Itduardo  Monteverde.  of  the  University  of  Uruguay;  Sr. 
Juan  PTanci SCO  Perez.  Secretary  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute; 
Dr.  (jalvez,  of  the  Peruvian  literary  circle,  and  Dr.  lose  Carlos 
Rodriguez,  the  editor  emeritus  of  “C)  Journal  du  Coiuercio,”  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  leaders  in  this  growing  circle  of  distinguished 
South  Americans  who  believe  profoundlv  in  the  necessity  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  the  basis  of  solving  all  national  and  personal 
])rol)lems. 

Some  of  the  younger  generation  of  intellectuals  are  also  turning 
their  thoughts  toward  religion.  I  do  not  mean  to  organized  re¬ 
ligion.  for  I  found  few  of  them  who  were  interested  in  either 
Protestantism  or  Catholicism  as  movements  into  which  they  might 
throw  their  h\es.  But  there  are  a  number  who  are  now  coming 
to  pursue  the  sentimental  side  of  religion,  to  read  the  lives  of 
.saints  like  Loyola  and  Francis  de  Assisi  and  to  be  interested  in 
the  Bible  itself.  The  editor  of  the  oldest  daily  paper  in  Peru 
said  to  me  that  he  got  away  from  his  office  as  early  as  possible 
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every  day  to  go  home  and  have  a  quiet  time  with  his  family  and 
to  read  the  Bible.  He  was  anxious  to  assure  me  that  he  was  no 
Protestant,  but  that  he  did  enjoy  the  Bible.  Calling  on  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  younger  literary  men,  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  preparing  a  public  address,  1  remarked  on  the  open  Bible 
before  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  looking  for  some  great  words 
of  Isaiah,  with  which  to  burn  a  thought  into  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  This  man  recently  answered  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Gonzales 
Prada  on  religion  and  since  then  has  taken  many  occasions  to 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Different  from  his  inter¬ 
est,  which  is  largely  social,  there  are  a  number  of  young  men  who 
are  cultivating  the  spiritual,  without  any  reference  to  the  prac¬ 
tical,  men  who  have  become  imbued  with  ideas  something  akin 
to  the  old  mystics  and  to  Buddhism.  Some  of  these  have  actually 
taken  to  going  to  mass,  not  that  they  care  anything  for  the  Church 
but  that  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  meditate.  One  of  the  highest 
qualities  that  a  thinker  can  have  is  “loia  gran  inquictud  cspiritual.” 
There  are  many  young  men  in  South  America  who  read  Victor 
Hugo  as  devotedly  before  retiring  at  night  as  one  of  us  would 
read  our  Bible.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Library,  who  is  also  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ,  of  Letters  in  San 
Marcos  University,  Peru,  he  said:  “What  Peru  needs  is  idealism 
carried  out  practically.  Send  us  from  North  America  your  people 
of  ideas  and  interpreters  of  the  spiritual.  We  have  been  great 
admirers  of  the  United  States  and  this  has  done  us  harm  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way.  Our  people  have  pointed  to  the  Northern  Republic 
as  successful  because  of  its  practical  ability  to  develop  the  material. 
And  they  have  said  that  if  Peru  will  become  rich,  it  too  will  be¬ 
come  great.  We  need  representatives  of  your  life  that  will  show 
wherein  your  true  greatness  lies,  which  I  am  convinced  is  in  your 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual.’’ 

Dr.  Mariana  H.  Cornejo,  one  of  the  great  men  of  Peru,  said 
in  an  address  before  the  University,  July  3,  1915: 

“Gentlemen,  for  individual  wrongs  and  our  social  wrongs  there 
are  only  two  remedies ;  either  the  intervention  of  a  strong  foreign 
power  whose  help  will  teach  us  to  invoke  religion,  or  one’s  own 
vitality  whose  reaction  teaches  the  calling  upon  and  the  regulation 
of  science.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  University  should  discuss  the 
scientific  solution.  The  first  requisite,  gentlemen,  of  a  religious 
apostleship  means  to  feel  profoundly  and  to  transmit  a  faith  in 
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the  reality  of  the  divine  miracle.  The  first  requisite  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  apostleship  is  to  feel  and  transmit  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
scientific  solution. 

“The  greatest  vice  of  our  social  order  is  the  tenacious  resistance 
to  every  reform,  however  insignificant  it  may  be.  Here  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  the  greatest  antagonism  between  ideas  and  acts,  that 
at  least  they  can  be  more  than  two  parallel  series  which  can  never 
approach  one  another.  International  law  recognizes  neutrality 
in  war.  We  have  discovered  neutrality  in  science.  In  the  outside 
world  opposite  doctrines  struggle  against  one  another  and  are 
applied  practically.  With  us  the  phenomenon  is  followed  by  in¬ 
terest.  But  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  implanted  within 
our  circle.  The  reason  always  given  is  known  to  every  one,  ‘We 
are  not  prepared.’  As  if  either  in  the  physical  or  in  social  evolu¬ 
tion,  there  were  ever  a  preparation  different  from  the  need  itselff” 

If  Dr.  Cornejo  is  not  willing  to  do  more  than  point  out  religion 
as  one  of  the  ways  out  of  national  impotency,  there  are  others  who 
are  willing  to  come  forth  clearly  for  religion  as  the  one  way  out 
of  the  present  continent-wide  social  and  moral  confusion. 

While  Miguel  de  Unamuno  is  not  a  South  American,  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  wider  spiritual  following  than  any  man  on  that  con¬ 
tinent,  so  the  following  from  him  is  significant.  He  first  quotes 
the  following  from  a  young  Peruvian  writer :  “What  we  Spanish 
Americans  need,  in  order  to  give  birth  to  a  fruitful  collective 
ideal,  is  ethnic  homogeneity,  confidence  in  our  own  powers,  and 
intense  and  concentrated  intellectual  life,  and  social  and  economic 
development.”  Then  Unamuno  adds :  “And  they  need  something 
else,  the  same  thing  that  we  Spaniards  need  in  order  that  we  may 
once  again  have  an  idea  that  will  give  originality,  they  need  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  in  life;  for  the  religion  that  they  inherited  from 
their  fathers  and  ours  is  now  for  them  as  it  is  for  us,  a  purely 
conventional  life.” 

About  two  years  ago  the  Argentine  sociologist,  Alfredo  Palacios, 
addressing  a  large  meeting  of  students  and  professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lima,  had  a  Bible  on  the  table  before  him  from  which 
he  read  profuse  quotations,  chiefly  to  point  out  the  value  of  Mosaic 
and  prophetic  teaching  for  the  solution  of  modern  social  prob¬ 
lems.  A  few  weeks  ago  Antonio  Caso,  one  of  the  most  noted 
figures  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Mexico,  gave  an  address  before 
a  similar  audience,  and  his  theme  was,  “Individuality,  Personal- 
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ity,  and  Divinity.”  In  this  address  he  identified  the  highest  type 
of  personality  with  the  al)ility  to  think  reality  under  a  single  con¬ 
cept,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disposition  to  make  free  sacrifice 
of  all  one  possessed.  He  told  his  audience  that  a  sup^me  per¬ 
sonality  of  that  type  could  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  Caso  is  a 
theist  and  denominates  himself  a  Christian  thinker.  It  was  he 
who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  demolishing  positivism  in  Mexico. 
That  Spanish  America  should  possess  a  philosophical  thinker  ot 
the  calibre  of  Caso,  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  without  being 
specifically  a  Catholic,  augurs  the  possibility  of  the  same  new  dawn 
breaking  over  these  republics  that  the  presence  of  Unamuno  augurs 
for  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

One  curious  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  some  thoughtful  men 
who  do  not  mind  calling  themselves  religious,  mystical  or  even 
Christian,  have  a  horror  of  being  called  “sectarian,”  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  everything  that  savors  of  a  definite  religious  creed  or 
organization  is  for  them  “sectarian.”  One  of  the  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  be  “sectarian”  is  that  for  them  it  is  equivalent  to  a  static 
illiberal  and  intolerant  condition,  through  the  annuhng  of  all 
spiritual  restlessness  and  growth.  The  compatability  between  a 
definite  creed  and  progressive  spiritual  life  and  thought  seems  not 

to  have  dawned  upon  them.  tt  a 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  to  school  in  the  Unitea 
States  are  returning  home  with  reports  of  the  place  religion  has 
in  the  life  of  those  countries  and  are  thus  calling  their  fellow 
countrymen’s  attention  to  the  question.  The  philosophical  drift 
now  is  very  evidently  toward  the  spiritual  theories  of  Bergson  and 
William  James  and  away  from  the  materialism  of  Spencer,  who 
has  held  the  place  of  prime  importance  for  many  years. 

The  atmosphere  has  changed  enough  so  that  in  lectures  before 
intellectual  circles  and  in  personal  interviews  on  this  trip,  I  felt 
I  could  go  further  than  on  other  similar  occasions  m  discussing 
spiritual  questions.  In  a  lecture  on  Inter- American  Friendship 
before  the  University  of  Chile,  one  of  the  few  sentiments  applauded 
by  the  dignified  audience  was  that  concerning  the  good  that  could 
be  done  in  bettering  mutual  understandings  by  the  right  kind  of 
spiritual  ambassadors  who  would  discuss  frankly  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  great  fundamental  religious  questions  which  he  at 
the  base  of  both  North  and  South  American  life.  _  ,  . 

There  is  some  trace  of  a  reviving  interest  in  Roman  Catholicism 
by  the  formation  of  Catholic  Student  Clubs  in  the  University  of 
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Buenos  Aires  and  Ijy  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Dr.  Juan 
Zonlla  de  San  Martin  and  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon.  The 
latter  insists,  in  his  last  book  “Ideologia  ”  that  there  is  a  great 
woik  foi  the  Church,  if  it  will  only  reform  its  ways,  saying:  “If 
the  school  teaches  nationalism,  the  Church  should  emphasize  high 
moral  ideals,  the  devotion  to  duty,  the  seriousness  of  life,  the 
significant  incpiietude  of  death.”  An  interesting  phenomenon  in 
Catholic  circles  is  the  case  of  those  who  call  themselves  Catholics 
hut  not  Christians.  Strange  enough  the  word  “Christian”  has 

o  ten  in  South  America,  as  in  Spain,  had  a  repugnant  connota¬ 
tion. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Zorilla  de  San 
Martin  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  his  belief  in  the  spiritual.  He 
dunks  that  it  is  the  common  spiritual  forces  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Americans  that  will  unite  us  for  world  service.  In  my 
recent  visit  with  him  he  recalled  the  time  in  1896  when  he  was 
^bassador  to  h  ranee  and  William  II  was  just  beginning  to  reign. 
The  young  Emperor  then  composed  a  poem.  “A  Song  to  Agir” 
(the  Norse  God  of  War)  which  showed  to  Dr.  Zorilla  that  the 
young  man  vvas  bent  on  war.  Remembering  this  poem  all  during 
the  years,  this  Uruguayan  writer  recently  took  it  for  the  title  of 
a  book  which  he  has  been  working  on  for  some  three  years.  This 
hook  deals  with  the  world  situation,  growing  out  of  tlie  war,  and 
the  pioblem  of  how  the  spiritual  may  he  made  most  prominent 
m  human  relations.  He  has  now  decided  to  change  the  title  of 
his  book  and  call  it  “The  Prophecy  of  Ezequiel,”  referring  to  the 
vision  on  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  and  the  fact  that  they  could 
only  he  given  life  by  the  Spirit  blowing  upon  them.  He  says  that 
It  IS  all  right  to  talk  of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  leagues  of 
nations,  hut  the  world  can  never  become  what  it  should  until  it 
has  been  dominated  by  the  spirit.  He  believes  that  in  America 
we  have  not  inherited  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  gods  of  the 
Norsemen  that  Germany  has;  that  English  civilization  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Roman,  rather  than  the  Saxon,  that  therefore  our 
American  civilization,  both  North  and  South,  is  more  truly  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  heart  and  the  warm  sympathv  for  all  people,  than 
by  the  cold  sentiments  of  the  Norsemen ;  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
all  Americans  can  and  must  stand  together  in  seeing  that  spiritual 
va.lues  are  those  that  dominate  mankind.  His  forthcoming  book 
will  no  doubt  he  a  great  contribution  to  American  life  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  spirit  of  the  man  can  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  quotations  from  the  translation  of  an  address  he  gave  to 
the  North  American  sailor  boys  visiting  Uruguay  during  the 
war : 

“If  the  fraternity  of  our  countries  comes  from  the  common 
mother.  Democracy,  this  of  which  I  now  speak,  this  which  in¬ 
spires  in  me  such  warmth  of  affection  and  interest  in  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  this  comes  from  something  higher  and  more 
enduring,  our  common  universal  Father,  our  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven,  and  who  is  one  with  the  Son  whom  we  all  worship,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  men.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of 
Him  on  this  occasion,  my  friends  and  brothers,  because  I  wish 
to  leave  in  your  souls  as  the  most  precious  remembrance  of  my 
country,  living  and  eternal  words. 

“When  on  the  starlit  nights  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite  ocean, 
you  pass  the  slow  hours  of  the  night  watch  at  the  foot  of  your 
formidable  cannon,  more  than  once  you  will  lift  your  eyes  to  the 
firmament  above,  and  more  than  once  you  will  feel  pass  among 
the  constellations  the  memories  of  the  absent  country  for  whose 
glory  you  struggle,  and  they  will  fill  your  hearts  with  peace,  with 
energy,  with  valor ;  you  will  see  there  the  images  of  those  who 
love  you  most  in  all  the  world  and  whom  you  have  left  in  your 
native  land,  the  image  perchance  of  your  mothers  who  in  those 
ver}'  moments  will  be  lifting  their  Christian  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  you  that  God  may  keep  you  in  His  care,  and  that  in  your 
journeyings  over  the  far  away  seas  and  lands  He  may  give  you 
friends  who  may  have  toward  you  something  of  the  paternal 
affection,  who  mav  see  in  you  not  onlv  the  strong  arms  of  war¬ 
riors,  but  noble  and  Christian  spirits,  and  who  may  speak  to  you 
now  and  again  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  of  purity, 
of  confidence  in  the  Heavenlv  Father,  of  the  fulfilment  of  your 
duties  toward  the  good  God,  toward  your  fellowmen  and  toward 
yourselves, 

“  It  is  well  to  remember,  my  friends,  that  among  the  many  who' 
show  you  attentions  in  a  more  or  less  collective  and  superficial 
fashion,  there  remain  in  Uruguay  those  who  have  loved  you  indi¬ 
vidually  and  who  will  follow  you  with  affection  after  vou  have 
abandoned  our  hospitable  harbor ;  remember,  young  and  valiant 
sailors  of  the  democratic  fleet,  that  some  there  are  who,  on  re¬ 
membering  this  group  of  fair  and  youthful  heads  uniformed  in 
white,  will  lift  their  spirits  to  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and 
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will  pray  that  on  every  one  may  come  His  omnipotent  protection. 
His  illuminating  ins])irations.  His  Fortitude  and  His  Peace ;  they 
will  ask  that  He  guard  you  all  from  the  moral  and  material  dangers 
that  rise  to  meet  you,  and  that  He  return  you  well  and  safe  to 
your  beloved  homeland — better  even  and  stronger  than  when  you 
set  out  from  her  shores. 

“And  thus  it  will  he,  my  friends,  because  the  way  you  take  is 
the  way  of  virtue  and  heroism.  That  Star  Spangled  Banner  of 
your  country,  under  whose  shadow  you  sail  the  seas,  is  a  sacred 
thing,  as  you  well  know;  in  her  folds  there  floats  the  very  Spirit 
of  God,  the  God  that  inspired  your  virtuous  Washington  and  to 
whom  the  framers  of  your  Constitution  raised  their  devout  invo¬ 
cation;  that  banner  will  insiflre  you  always  with  sentiments  of 
valor  and  heroism,  and  it  will  lead  you.”  ' 

These  words,  spoken  by  a  leading  Catholic  in  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  translated  to  North  American  sailors 
by  an  evangelical  missionary,  signify  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
in  South  America. 

Ihere  was  a  most  significant  service  held  April  5,  1921,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  by  profe.ssors  and  students,  to  cornmemorate  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  student  Viera,  who  was  slain 
by  striking  students  at  the  C’niversity  of  La  Plata,  when  he  went 
to  his  examinations.  There  was  erected  a  tablet  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  David  Francis  Viera,  who  in  eighteen 
short  years  wrote  on  bronze  the  attributes  of  his  personality 
foreign  to  his  surroundings,  influenced  by  mediocre  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  people,  to  whose  violence  he  opposed  a  model  of  filial 
piety,  worship  of  discipline,  of  the  religion  of  duty  unto  the  utter¬ 
most,  crowning  it  with  pardon  of  his  as.sassins  and  dying  in  the 
friendship  of  God,  as  he  called  for  the  unity  of  all  his  right-minded 
fellow  students.” 

Dr.  Tomas  D.  Caceres,  speaking  at  the  ceremony,  said; 
“We  must  confess  on  this  solemn  occasion  that  the  University 
Reform  (the  movement  which  has  given  the  students  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  University),  with  few  exceo 
trons  has  been  a  source  of  anarchy,  because  the  forces  incorporated 
in  the  new  arrangement  are  forces  without  feeling  or  reason.  But 
the  student  body  will  never  use  this  force  legitimately  until  it  is 
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made  sensible  and  reasonable.  And  this  will  not  be  done  without 
beginning  with  one’s  own  interior  spirit. 

“And  what  is  the  law  of  spiritual  reform  needed?  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  is  not  a  day  of  moral  unity.  Each  one  will  therefore 
respond  according  to  his  own  ideal.  As  for  myself,  I  frankly 
declare,  repeating  a  well-formed  idea ;  In  the  University  the 
Gospels  should  be  taught  and  practised,  for  in  them  is  found  sal¬ 
vation  for  this  situation  as  for  every  situation ;  in  the  Gospel  and 
only  in  it  is  found  complete  justice.’’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  too  much  of  the  significance  of  such 
statements  as  these ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  intellectual 
classes  of  South  America  are  possessed  today  of  a  new  open- 
mindedness  toward  things  spiritual. 

Power  of  Personality 

It  would  be  interesting  to  continue  to  draw  from  one’s  note 
jiook  items  that  bear  on  this  great  problem  of  the  religious  struggles 
of  the  youngest  and  most  promising  of  the  continents.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  probably  add  little  to  the  outstanding  facts,  which, 
as  the  author  sees  them,  are  these :  Religion,  is  considered  by  a 
large  number  of  the  intellectuals  of  South  America  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  evil  and  when  one  asks  them  to  accept  it  he  is  understood  to 
be  asking  them  to  work  against  progress.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  this  opposition  to  its  organization 
and  is  making  far-reaching  efforts  to  overcome  it  and  to  check¬ 
mate  the  growing  reform  movements  among  laboring  men,  stu¬ 
dents  and  women.  The  fight  between  the  Church  and  these  ever 
multiplying  movements  for  social  betterment  is  a  most  strenuous 
contest  around  which  other  battles  will  continue  to  wage  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  importance  of  pure  morals  has  heretofore 
been  little  recognized  in  South  America  and  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  morality  and  religion  has  seldom  been  made ;  there  is  now, 
however,  a  growing,  interest  in  ethical  questions,  which  gives 
hope  and  invites  help,  The  Evangelical  churches  and  the  foreign 
missionaries,  while  still  occupying  a  very  limited  circle  in  the  life 
of  the  continent,  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  publicly  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 
By  probing  under  the  surface  there  is  found  a  movement  toward 
spiritual  life,  yet  it  is  almost  entirely  extra-ecclesiastical,  confined 
to  a  chosen  few  of  the  intellectual  class. 

Eacing  such  a  situation,  the  North  American  neighbor,  who  be- 
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Iieves  in  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Christian  religion  and  de¬ 
sires  with  all  sincerity  to  help  his  Southern  friends,  will  inquire 
liow  It  can  be  done.  ^ 

sinn  ohviuus  answer  is— enlarge  the  present  mis¬ 

sion  woik.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  work  has  had  far-reach- 
nig  results.  To  it  may  he  traced  many  of  the  social  movements 
which  are  now  stirring  the  land.  Little  chapels  in  dark  and  danger- 
meetings  in  private  homes  of  individual 
ehevers  small  schools,  very  lacking,  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  pedagogy,  m  equipment  and  teaching  force;  persistent 
colporteurs  tramping  over  mountain  and  plain  to  distribute  the 
rd  of  Cod  these  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious  evangelistic 
and  educationa  activitie.-  which  command  wide  attention  from  the 
public  are  worthy  of  duplicating  a  thousand  fold.  To  the  pioneers 
who  have  struggled  along  without  equipment,  in  the  nfidst  of 
anatKal  opposition,  often  with  little  support  from  home  or  the 
held  IS  due  full  recognition.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  results 
of  their  work  could  fail  to  have  the  deepest  appreciation  for  it. 
The  section  of  this  treatise  which  refers  to  the  present  strong  influ- 
ence  of  evangelical  missions  points  out,  not  only  the  splendid  re- 
sul  s  obtained  by  them  in  the  past,  but  also  the  need  of  continuing 
and  multiplying  the  forces  and  methods  used  in  the  past 
Yet  everywhere  one  finds  a  holy  discontent  among  the  mission¬ 
aries.  and  a  belief  that  new  methods  are  necessary.  Some  are 
even  ready  to  declare  that  the  need  is  for  a  new  conception  of  the 
missionary  task.  How  this  should  effect  any  particular  situation 
must  be  determined  by  the  individual  missionary  in  view  of  his 
environment  and  of  his  aptitudes.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
sure  and  that  is  that  the  basis  must  be  personality.  Organization 
to  the  Saxon,  seems  indi.spensable.  “Wherever  two  or  thL  Amer- 
mans  are  found  togedier.  there  will  they  meet  and  organize.’^ 
ut  two  or  three  Latins,  or  many  times  that  number,  may  be 
together  for  many  moons,  without  ever  thinking  of  organization. 

Hispanic  American  is  individ¬ 
ualism.  This  he  has  inherited  from  his  American  and  Iberian- 
Arabic  ancestry.  His  relationships  are  personal.  The  strength 
of  any  leader,  political  or  otherwise,  in  Hispanic  America,  lies 
m  his  personal  relations.  Candidates  for  office  do  not  win  by 
stiong  platforms  but  by  strong  friendships.  Business  is  not  cat^ 
timed  by  a  fine  organization,  which  is  able  to  undersell  and  to 
hurry  up  deliveries,  but  by  personal  relationships  with  the  buyer. 
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Letters  of  introduction,  which  have  gone  out  of  style  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  are  still  of  much  value  among  Latins,  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  recognition  of  this  emphasis  on  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  leading  intellectual  figure  who 
is  becoming  interested  in  Protestantism,  because  he  considers  that 
Protestant  nations  have  been  more  progressive  than  Catholic, 
while  his  ideals  of  Pan-Americanism  involve  logically  for  him  a 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Republic  of  the  North.  His  chief  difficulty  in  Protestantism  is  a 
sentimental  one.  derived  from  a  dislike  of  its  historical  founder, 
Martin  Luther.  For  this  scholar,  Luther  is  “antipatico."  He  says 
that  if  a  man  of  the  type  of  Francis  de  Assisi,  or  Abraham  Lincoln, 
instead  of  the  pugnacious  Wittenburg  monk,  had  been  the  founder 
of  Protestantism  he  would  have  very  much  less  difficulty  in  em¬ 
bracing  it.  Needless  to  say  he  should  be  given  new  light  on  the 
great  Reformer’s  character  as  well  as  to  have  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  saintliness  needed  in  the  world, 
and  that  in  any  case  the  claims  of  evangelical  Christianity  do  not 
depend  on  our  estimate  of  any  given  individual  who  professes  it, 
hut  only  on  the  character  and  teachings  of  its  Founder,  and  the 
results  "it  has  produced  in  human  society.  The  case,  however, 
is  interesting  as  affording  an  insight  into  South  American  psy¬ 
chology.  Here  it  is  personality  rather  than  principle  that  ispnmarily 
attractive  and  for  that  reason  the  success  of  Christianity  in  this 
continent  is  intimately  hound  up  with  the  intrinsic  attractiveness 
of  the  personalities  through  whom  it  is  mediated.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  what  will  ultimately  win  this  contiiient 
will  not  be  naked  principle  or  elaborate  organization  but  living, 
breathing,  beaming  personalities  who  will  bring  people  into  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  living  radiant  Lord.  Instead  of  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  initial  time  in  controversial  disquisitions  about  the 
claims  of  Protestantism,  the  Divine-Human  Figure  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  he  presented  in  all  its  effulgence :  the  message  should 
he  above  all  things  Cristocentric— Christ  as  the  Satisfier  of  the 
heart’s  longings;  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  individual  and 
societv ;  Christ  as  the  fulness  and  goal  of  manhood.  Here,  where 
holld  “Candillos”  have  never  lacked  a  following,  and  men  have 
clunrr  to  them  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  without  con- 
si^lerinp-  too  closely  the  cause  they  represented,  the  words  of  the 
Master  have  a  verv  special  significance:  “And  I  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me. 
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In  spite  of  this  well  recognized  individualism  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  in  southern  countries 
generally  follows  his  characteristic  hent.  His  first  step  on  taking 
up  his  residence  in  a  Latin  American  community  is  very  likely  to 
be  the  setting  up  of  a  foreign  organization.  He  thereby  slaps  the 
community  in  the  face,  and  makes  it  just  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  anyone  with  the  least  standing  in  the  community  to  approve 
and  accept  what  the  missionary  has  to  offer.  Just  because  the 
missionary  is  a  foreigner  he  is  on  trial  in  the  community.  But 
the  organization  he  sets  up  makes  the  matter  worse.  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  often  regarded  as  only  means  of  forcing  methods  and 
ideas  upon  the  unwary  and  unwilling.  But  again  the  organiza¬ 
tion  makes  unusual  demands.  The  missionary  sings  hymns  and 
wants  his  friends  to  sing.  Anyone  who  knows  the  educated  man 
of  Latin  America,  with  his  dignity  and  reserve,  will  see  how 
utterly  foreign  it  seems  to  him  to  join  in  singing  with  a  congre¬ 
gation.  There  are  other  aspects  of  this  organization  quite  foreign 
to  Latin  American  taste.  Yet,  as  he  sees  the  situation,  the  only 
way  provided  for  hearing  the  new  truth  is  to  join  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  friendship  of  the  missionary  is  reserved  often  for  those 
who  have  joined  or  seem  likely  U)  join  the  organized  group  of 
which  he  is  the  leader.  In  fact  his  keen  .\nglo-Saxon  conscience, 
trained  for  centuries  to  emphasize  organization,  would  forbid 
his  spending  very  much  time  in  cultivating  friendships  without 
urging  his  friends  to  join  his  organization,  which,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  long  after  it  is  seen  to  be  good,  is  still  felt  to  be  foreign. 
If  the  organization  is  sheltered  in  a  poorly  furnished  hall  on  a 
side  street,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  if  the  service  is  conducted 
in  the  broken  language  of  a  foreigner,  or  the  uncultured  tongue 
of  an  uneducated  national,  the  difficulties  increase.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  often  people  who  are  attracted  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  are  the  kind  who  have  nothing  to  lose  in  social  prestige 
and  no  cultural  prejudices  to  overcome?  The  humble  classes  need 
the  gospel  ministry.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by 
Evangelical  Christianity  toward  the  development  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  is  the  raising  of  the  “peones”  and  “rotos”  from  surf- 
dom  into  a  thinking,  efficient  middle  class.  But  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  a  message  also  for  the  higher  classes  who  now  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come  will  furnish  the  leadership  of  these  nations. 
It  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  method  for  effectively  bring¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  higher  classes  of  Latin  America  has  not 
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been  found.  When  it  is  found,  .t  will  pretty  surely  center  around 
’*™?do=s  no.  mean  tha.  to  win  U..in 

disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  organization  must  be  Lat 

need  the  invigorating  influences  of  organization.  1  he  best  orga 
ized  mLsSons'are  thf  ones  which  are  getting  the  best  ^  J^he 
magnificent  work  of  the  Centenary  and  the  New  ^ra  Movement 
in  Chile  and  the  Southern  Baptist  mission  of  Northern  mazii 
show  this  clearly.  It  rather  means  more  emphasis  upon  method 
which  are  distinctively  personal,  which  in  the  passmg  o  t  > 
tovfareSer.  ^siorming  power,  through  cul.iva.mg  <™»dsh.ps 

LmSg  wrong  conception,  of  '■'S^'L^Sonar'y  eTr- 
pf  love.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  thl 
nrise  to  fall  into  the  weakness  of  individualism.  Yet  it  is  equa  y 
Enwrse  to  allow  classes  or  office  work,  or 

personal  friendships,  both  with  those  „e 

sionarv  circle  and  with  those  who  should  be  there.  _  ihere  are 
thousands  of  forward-looking  men  in  South  .7’"°  ^ 

anxious  for  fellowship  with  people  who  know  the  outside  wor 
as  well  as  the  South  American  world.  Time  spent  with  such  me 
would  redound  to  the  great  good  of  the  people  whom  the  mis- 
,0  serC.  hfany  would  never  become  rnembers 
of  the  missionaries’  organization,  but  some  would,  and  a  w 
contribute  to  the  missionaries’  life  purpose.  ,  ,  ,  ,  u 

?e”“ai  experiments  have  Ireen  tried  by  which  it  was  hoped 
that  missionary  work  should  be  carried  along 
currents  of  custom  and  not  set  up 

These  are  giving  most  interesting  results.  The  Scotch  Mission 
in  Lima,  founded  in  1917,  instead  of  starting  as  usual  with  a  small 
Drenching  service  began  with  a  day  school  which  has  been  built 
u^to  the  standard  of  a  secondary  school  which  fits  young  men 
for  the  National  University.  The  whole  attention  of  the  m'^sion 
has  been  so  far  given  to  the  building  up  of  that  school.  Is  that 
mission  doing  evangelistic  work?  Maybe  not  according  to  a  rigid 
Anglo-Saxon  method  of  thinking,  which  defines  evangelistic  wor 
as  Implying  a  chapel  and  regular  services.  But  no  one  can  go 
into  the^ home  where  these  boys  are  boarded  and  into  the  classes 
where  they  are  taught,  without  realizing  what  a  far-reaching 
rvangehstiJ  work  is  being  carried  on  among  them.  Who  will  say 
that  Ifter  a  term  of  years  the  intensive  spiritual  cultivation  given 
to  those  young  men  will  not  bear  as  much  or  even  more  fruit  for 
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Peru  than  the  preaching  services  held  by  some  other  mission  in 
a  rented  hall  at  certain  hours  for  those  who  are  willing  to  listen? 
Is  it  merely  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  or  is  it  a  careful  study  of 
the  methods  of  Christ  and  Paul,  that  brands  one  course  as  right, 
and  the  other  as  “hedging”  ?  The  Scotch  Mission  proposes  to  open 
a  place  for  the  public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as  soon  as  the 
proper  foundations  are  laid.  But  I,  for  one,  hope  that  they  will 
so  connect  such  a  chapel  with  their  educational  work  by  an¬ 
nouncing  public  lectures,*  or  something  of  the  kind,  that  it  may  be 
easy  and  natural  for  educated  men  and  women  to  attend  and  hear 
the  message.  Since  the  director  of  the  school  has  already  been 
recognized,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  religious  relationships,  as 
an  eminent  educationalist  and  has  been  elected  a  professor  in  the 
National  University,  such  a  step  could  be  readily  taken. 

Another  experiment  of  this  sort  has  been  tried  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  where  the  Disciples  of  Christ  recently  opened  the 
work.  Their  first  step  was  to  send  a  missionary  to  live  in  Asun¬ 
cion,  to  take  courses  in  the  University,  and  to  establish  relations 
on  a  friendly  basis  with  the  people  of  the  community.  These 
contacts  were  so  well  established  and  confidence  so  truly  gained 
that  when  the  missionary  was  ready  to  establish  a  school,  he  found 
the  first  people  of  the  community  giving  blocks  of  time  in  help¬ 
ing  him  find  property,  run  down  titles,  organize  courses,  etc.  One 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city  devoted  much  time  to  the  matter 
of  titles.  Pie  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  large  fee,  but  refused 
to  take  any  at  all,  because  of  his  interest  in  the  new  enterprise. 
The  school  and  all  its  foreign  teachers  are  now  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  community  life  in  Asuncion,  contributing  in  a  large  and 
unique  way  to  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  government  of 
Paraguay  has  recently  offered  to  furnish  a  building  in  the  center 
of  the  capital  city,  to  enable  this  recently  established  mission 
school  to  establish  the  first  kindergarten  in  Paraguay.  It  is  to  be 
at  the  same  time  a  training  institution  for  kindergartners.  Some 
of  the  new  missionaries  on  the  school’s  staff  are  troubled  in 
conscience  because  there  is  as  yet  no  public  preaching  of  the  gospel 
at  a  chapel.  But,  a  premature  organization  of  Anglo-Saxon 
worship,  before  they  have  made  their  personal  friendships  through 

•  “Paul  continued  his  argrument  every  day  from  eleven  to  four  in  the 
lecture  room  of  Tyrannus.  This  went  on  tor  two  years  so  that  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Asia,  .Tews  as  well  as  Greeks,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
(Acts  19:10.  Moffett’s  Version.) 


which  the  wav  will  lead  naturally  into  organization,  will, 
mind,  be  going  both  against  Latin  American  psychology  and  n 
the  face  of  apostolic  method,  and  will  at  the  sanie  time  grea  , 
delay  the  real  progress  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  c 

To  bring  about  a  more  complete  occupation  of  one  of  t 
American  fields  one  mission  board  recentl)  agreec  to  turn  o\ 
to  another  the  entire  evangelical  responsibility  for  a  city  which 
a  great  student  center.  The  church  long  established  there  has  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  city  at  large.  It  has  developed  a  g™up  o 
sincere  believers  but  they  are  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the.un 
influential  classes.  The  new  mission  is  prepared  to  put  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  into  the  task  of  reaching  that  city  and  its  constitu¬ 
encies.  Christian  strategy  would  dictate  more  than  the  mere 
multiplication  of  old  methods.  This  force  should  plan  a  scheme 
for  reaching  the  intellectual,  especially  the  students  who  will  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  in  all  that  territory.  A  new  missionary  might 
make  natural  contacts  with  students  and  fit  himseh  better  for 
reaching  all  classes  of  people  by  taking  courses  m  the  University 
and  by  inviting  little  groups  to  his  home.  From  tlrat  mig  t  - 
velop  a  community  service,  including  the  public  preaching 
gospel,  which  would  reach  the  whole  city.  In  the  meantime  the 
relationship  of  such  a  missionary  to  the  group  of  humlile  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  little  church  can  be  entirely  cordial  and  helpful,  but 
his  whole  program  will  not  be  confined  to  their  circle  In  other 
communities  where  the  church  has  already  started  but  has  a 
narrow  circle  of  influence,  and  where  there  is  a  desire  to  reach 
out  into  other  circles,  it  might  be  wise  to  start  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  movement  in  another  part  of  the  town,  letting  the  two  de¬ 
velop  separately.  The  one  always  will  react  favorably  on  the 
other,  if  they  are  both  conducted  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  service 

that  animated  Christ  in  His  work.  _  ,  . 

One  of  the  missionaries  of  greatest  influence  m  Argentina  is  a 
dentist.  His  Christian  work  seems  natural  to  the  communitv,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  built  it  up  along  with  his  dental  practice.  It  has 
come  to  be  as  natural  to  hear  him  talk  in  public  on  religion,  as  it 
is  to  hear  him  talk  about  it  in  his  office,  when  he  is  filling  one  s 
tooth  The  first  missionaries  to  Peru  were  forbidden  by  the 
authorities  to  preach,  so  they  put  up  a  photograph  gallery  and  took 
the  people’s  pictures.  For  vears  thev  had  to  be  contented  with 
preaching  as  they  photographed.  The  present  mission  hou.se 
in  Cuzco  has  all  of  its  windows  made  of  old  photographic  plates 
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cleansed  of  the  likenesses  of  the  valley’s  inhabitants.  These 
missionaries  not  only  made  photographs  but  took  contracts  for 
public  improvements,  selling  an  iron  bridge  to  the  government, 
the  placing  of  which  forms  one  of  the  choicest  stories  ever  re¬ 
lated  in  South  America.  In  this  way  a  standing  was  gained 
that  ultimately  allowed  the  missionaries  not  only  to  open  a  meet¬ 
ing  place,  but  to  exercise  a  large  influence  in  that  capital  city. 
When  permission  had  been  gained  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  felt 
that  they  were  no  longer  justified  in  taking  pictures  or  building 
bridges  or  doing  any  form  of  general  community  service.  What 
was  the  outcome  ?  The  city  soon  concluded  that  they  were  merely 
trying  to  establish  a  foreign  religion  among  them.  The  services 
were  attended  by  the  merest  handful  of  ignorant  people.  Through 
their  hospital  and  school  work,  which  they  are  now  building  up, 
the  missionaries  are  finding  a  new  contact  with  the  community 
life. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  people  of  Latin  America  should 
be  accustomed  to  listen  to  preaching.  The  pulpit  has  proved  its 
worth  through  the  ages  and  the  Latin  American  churches  must 
use  it.  The  question  may  well  be  raised,  however,  whether  the 
most  effective  preaching  must  follow  unchanging  forms.  Must 
a  missionary  always  call  his  public  address  a  sermon  rather  than 
a  “conferehcia  ”  as  other  public  addresses  are  called ;  must  he 
always  take  a  text  and  read  from  the  Bible  and  have  congrega¬ 
tional  singing;  must  the  meeting  always  be  closed  with  prayer, 
no  matter  how  many  people  are  kept  away  by  ecclesiastical  forms 
which  they  regard  either  as  foolish  or  as  compromising?  Must 
the  Protestant  mark  be  stamped  on  all  that  is  published,  when 
to  do  so  often  keeps  perfectly  good  people  who  are  honestly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  truth,  from  examining  .such  literature?  Is  it 
cowardly  or  is  it  Christ-like  to  announce  that' a  school  is  not  con¬ 
ducted  to  propagate  a  certain  sect  hut  is  devoted  to  building  char¬ 
acter?  Is  it  getting  away  from  the  gospel,  or  getting  nearer  to  it. 
to  give  the  benefits  of  a  night  school;  a  reading  room,  a  clinic,  and 
other  advantages  to  the  needy,  without  requiring  that  they  attend 
a  Sunday  School  or  lend  their  influence  in  building  up  a  church? 
Who  started  the  story  that  Paul  failed  at  Mars  Hill  ?  Did.  our 
Lord  misuse  His  opportunity  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  It 
was  not  a  sermon  at  all,  as  wei  understand  the  word,  but  rather  an 
informal  "Platica”  about -the- everyday  problems  met  by i  people 
in  everyday  experiences — no  marks  of  nationality,  no  ceremonies 
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designed  for  peculiar  race  psychology,  but  just  universal  truth, 
left  in  the  hearts  of  His  hearers  to  bring  forth  fruit. 

The  following,  written  out  by  a  thoughtful  missionary,  after 
our  discussion  of  the  question  of  methods,  is  worth  quoting: 

“There  must  certainly  be  organization  in  Christian  work  in  Spanish 
America,  but  the  organization  should  not  be  the  primary  thing 
especially  when  initiating  an  evangelistic  movement.  A  community 
should  first  be  brought  into  contact,  not  with  a  general  plan  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  organization  or  other,  but  with  specific  needs. 
Specific  remedies,  and,  above  all,  with  specific  personalities  capable 
of  pointing  out  the  former  and  supplying  the  latter.  The 
missionary  should  first  of  all  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  that 
he  can  do  something  of  public  utility  that  others  cannot  do,  or  at 
least  not  do  so  well,  in  order  that  people’s  ears  be  responsive  to 
the  deep  message  he  brings.  While  denying  that  mere  community 
betterment  is  the  end  of  missionary  activity,  or  that  any  power 
save  the  Spirit  of  God  can  regenerate  a  human  soul,  we  are  bound 
to  affirm  that  whatever  activity  undertaken  by  the  missionary  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works,  or  in  order 
to  give  him  a  claim  on  their  attention  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  modern  analogy  of  the  wonder-working  power  that  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  God’s  servants  in  those  epochs  of  sacred  history  when 
ludaism  and  Christianity  had  to  make  good  their  claim  to  be  from 
God.  The  claims  of  Judaism  were  vindicated  against  the  pagan 
cults  of  Osiris  and  Baal  by  a  hecatomb  of  first-borns  and  the 
dropping  of  celestial  fire,  while  the  claims  of  Christianity  were 
vindicated  against  those  of  Jewish  formalism  by  the  acts  of  One 
X)f  Whom  it  was  said,  ‘He  was  mighty  in  deed  and  in  word.’ 
If  the  Biblical  miracles  were  essentially  signs  that  pointed  to  the 
Divinity  of  the  message  of  those  who  performed  them,  God's 
servants  of  today  to  whom  He  gives  no  wonder-working  power 
must  find  for  themselves  the  means  of  arresting  the  interest  and 
attention  of  those  they  desire  to  evangelize.  When  once  they  have 
established  their  right  to  speak,  then  let  them  speak  and  not  keep 

silent.  . 

“Starting  from  the  principle  that  a  missionary  has  to  establish 
,his  right  to  he  heard,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  evangel¬ 
isation  on  a  higher  plane  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  spiritual  apostleship.  Men  especial¬ 
ly  gifted  and  prepared,  who  can  show  themselves  conversant  with 
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and  sympathetic  towards,  the  new  currents  of  thought,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  attentive  hearing  wherever  they  go,  and  hy  the  most 
serious  minds.  The  South  American  likes  the  'confcrcncia  and 
will  listen  seriously  to  any  man  who  not  only  knows  what  other 
people  are  thinking,  but  who  himself  has  something  definite  to 
say.  Such  a  man’s  message  must  be  essential  Cristocentric,  so  that 
when  the  golden  cloud  of  his  eloquence  has  faded  away,  his  audi¬ 
ence  will,  like  the  disciples  on  the  Holy  Mount,  see  none  but 
‘Jesus  only.’  Such  an  apostleship  could  he  carried  on  without 
the  evangelist  himself  being  associated  with  any  definite  organ¬ 
ization,  or  being  immediately  interested  in  any  work  of  organ¬ 
izing.  It  will  be  his  to  show  that  Christ  is  worth  being  interested 
in  for  His  own  sake  and  humanity’s  and  not  simply  for  the  sake 
of  relating  oneself  to  this  or  that  phase  of  historical  Christianity. 
As  the  experience  of  the  new  convert  grows  and  deepens  he  will 
feel  his  need  for  association  with  other  kindred  spirits  and  for 
organizing  himself  and  them  into  a  group  for  worship,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Faith  that  saved  him.  We  can  trust,  I  think, 
the  living  Spirit  of  God  to  determine  the  exact  form  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  organization  that  will  be  best  for  Spanish-American 
converts  when  God  visits  the  continent  ‘with  power  from  on 
high.’  In  other  words  let  us  at  the  present  critical  moment  make 
more  of  Christ  and  less  of  denominationalism.” 

“\\'e  are  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  the.se  people,"  said  an¬ 
other  worker  recently  when  we  were  discussing  the  i)roblem  of 
evangelism.  That  remark  will  stay  with  me  as  long  as  another 
of  the  same  sort,  made  by  a  very  conservative  missionary  on  an 
earlier  trip  to  South  .America  :  “We  might  as  well  expect  to  convert 
these  people  to  Mohammedanism  as  to  the  program  which  we 
Protestants  are  now  presenting  to  them."  'N'et  this  program  can 
be  both  popular  and  definitely  religious.  'I'here  is  no  reason  for 
“soft-pedaling"  on  religion  in  a  school  or  social  center,  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  or  in  a  ])ublic  "confcrcncia."  South  Americans  are  much 
more  accustomed  to  talk  on  religious  tojncs  than  are  North  Amer¬ 
icans.  I  have  been  before  many  a  gathering  where  there  was  much 
hostility  to  one  or  both  forms  of  organized  Christianity,  but  never 
have  found  opposition  to  a  frank  and  tactful  declaration  that  I 
believed  in  God  and  was  convinced  that  direct  and  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  Him  was  necessary  for  a  man’s  or  a  nation’s  highest 
development.  Along  these  lines  one  may  present  his  profoundest 
convictions,  and  his  audiences  will  continue  to  grow  in  interest  and 
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in  culture  Many  will  never,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  do  more  than 
(Though  .f  oue  should  f  prised 

a,  ,heir  commeudat.ous.).  Some  „mes^ 

demus  to  ask  about  one  s  own  re  igi  j  ^  which  you 

opportunity  to  explain  a  belief  in  the  of  God 

belong  and  what  it  offers  go  away  sorrowing 

cTemh.  X  tL";rairo  iSe  like  “Dionysios.  the  Areopagite, 
~i:.nf  liiSnurh^^ach^^  “come 

Tof  thel'irhTeih  wh^r" 

huilding.  Enemies  of  the  purpose 

SXh  Ko'rr-X'off  ‘mhlifu  aud 

-ISUrn'l*;:  ui-SoS  wr  r  «0*  agms.  Roma„ 
Catholicism  aud  the  nattonal  “^ptrattons  of  the  pe^  ^ 

the  P7V°Hrb“«;toAVh'e%XaSeoue  ueeds  to  recog- 
generation.  that  to  i^^_^  missionary’s  message. 

-r'Mtr,"osii,r:fi:A"ui\^s:ugrh 

’‘''5i'vin°a™og  missiouanes  there  are  differeuces  of  opinion  as  to 

rr^,"or:hrrafs  ".’i:  stj^dS  f-mj:  r|ai„ 

in  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  become  the  best  kind  of  a  Christ 
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there.  Of  course  most  missionaries  feel  an  obligation  to  give  the 
NotTfe  T  tlie  evangelical  ranks. 

wh  le  n^’  f worth 

and  resnn  ^  ^  j  realization  of  their  personal  relations 

and  responsibilities  to  God,  and  to  leave  them  to  make  their  own 

thdriojilty”''^"’'”^  through  which  they  will  show 

Latin  America  hungers  for  the  message  of  Christ.  It  does  not 
e  the  purely  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  presenting  that  message, 
noi  does  It  care  for  an  emphasis  on  dogma.  Said  a  very  fine 
C  ulean  gentleman  recently,  when  explaining  his  unwillingness  to 
pm  a  Protestant  church,  “1  will  do  anything  for  Christ,  but  noth- 

With  only  a  preaching  program  evangelical 
f^orces  may  be  in  cities  like  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  Lima  and 
Santiago  the  whole  twentieth  century  and  still  the  people  will  be' 
largely  ignorant  of  their  presence  or  indifterent  to  it 

Latin  America  needs  a  religion  which  will  help  each  individual 
-n'®  problems.  A  professor  in  the  Normal  School  in  Peru 
said  Ihe  kind  of  religion  we  would  accept  would  be  one  that 
emphasized  beauty,  love  and  service— one  that  takes  you  away 
from  fear.  I  left  the  Catholic  Church  because  they  were  always 
talking  about  the  ‘mperno.’  May  be  it  will  be  as  horriiile  as  they 
say,  but  f  propose  to  have  at  least  a  little  respite  from  it.  We  want 
something  encouraging,  not  an  everlasting  threat.  Teach  us  a 
religion  that  exalts  life  and  service  and  we  will  accept  it  ”  There 
is  needed  likewise  a  religion  that  will  help  to  solve  the  problems 
of  each  nation.  In  discussing  with  a  thoughtful  Chilean  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  probable  uprising  of  the  common  people  of  that  country 
against  the  privileged  classes,  he  said  that  the  onlv  hope  he  saw 
of  preventing  it,  was  the  starting  by  the  lAotestaiit  Churches  of 
.a  movement  of  sufficient  strength  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
reforms  through  education.  Enlightenment  and  unselfishness  is 
the  only  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  industrial,  economic,  moral 
social  and  political  problems  that  multiply  so  rapidly  in  these 
countries.  With  the  mistakes  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries  as  a 
guide,  the  new  industrialism  might  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
women  and  children  or  the  clashing  of  labor  and  capital;  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  proper  philanthropic  organizations 
of  eleemosynary  institutions,  of  recreative  facilities  for  the  youne 
and  of  an  educational  system  that  will  put  morality  first.  But 
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Protestantism  at  present  is  far  from  meeting  these  needs,  or  evea 

planning  for  it.  .  .  •  t  a 

It  would  seem  that  evangelical  missionaries  m  Latin  America 

have  three  distinctive  services  to  render.  One  is  the  building  up 
of  an  evangelical  church  which  shall  furnish  a  spiritual  home 
and  a  working  organization  through  which 

do  its  part  in  serving  God  and  humanity.  Another  is  the  deans  mg 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  error  and  superst  ion 
which  clogs  its  Christian  service.  The  third  is  the  uplift  of  w 
communities  to  where  everyone  has  a  chance  to  be  physica 
morally  and  spiritually  at  his  best.  Which  of  these  services 
most  important,  who  can  say?  They  are  more  or  less  interlocked 

No'^S  knows  what  will  be  the  final  form  of  religmn  in  South 
America.  Some  Protestant  missionaries  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  continent  will  become  evangelical  in  its  religious  organ¬ 
ization.  Others  expect  that  a  majority  will  always  be  Roman 
Catholic,  but  that  they  will  follow  a  transformed  Catholicism. 
Whether  both  shall  grow  toward  the  perfect  unity  for  whic 
Christ  prayed,  until  their  peculiarities  are  merged  in  a  pedect 
Church  that  will  cause  the  world  to  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent 
Me” — this  is  not  given  for  this  generation  to  know.  But  prac¬ 
tically,  anyone  who  is  contributing  to  the  accomplishment  ot  any 
of  these  three  services  may  feel  that  he  is  working  to  bring  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Workers,  like  members  of  the 
body,  will  do  the  particular  service  for  which  they  are  best  pre¬ 
pared  But  let  the  mouth  that  speaks  say  not  to  the  hand  that 
ministers  or  writes,  or  to  the  foot  that  carries  the  humble  col¬ 
porteur  over  the  mountains,  “because  thou  are  not  the  mouth, 
thou  art  not  the  body.”  And  just  as  important  is  it  that  these 
members  say  not  to  the  mouth,  “because  thou  art  not  a  minister¬ 
ing  member,  thou  art  not  of  the  body.”  For  all  are  members  of 
the  same  body,  Christ  being  the  head. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  publication  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  final  section  may  strike  some  readers  as  a  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion  of  both  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  already  to  the 
credit  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  Latin  America.  Perha^ps 
criticisms  have  not  always  been  qualified  with  sufficient  commenda¬ 
tion  of  that  work  and  of  the  faithful  men  and  women  who  have 
carried  it  into  effect.  I  hope  these  workers  will  m  no  case  feel 
aggrieved.  I  know  their  work,  their  sacrifices,  their  achieve- 
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ments.  If  strictures  are  implied  they  are  not  upon  persons,  but 
upon  a  system,  for  it  has  been  written  by  a  missionary  who  has 
given  many  years  of  his  life  to  work  through  the  ordinary 
methods  now  in  use.  If  there  has  been  brief  mention  of  mis¬ 
sionary  stations  and  organizations  it  is  because  in  1917  a  full 
statement  of  these  under  the  title  of  “Christian  Co-operation  in 
Latin  America,”  was  published  and  can  be  readily  obtained.  These 
observations  imply  that  sympathetic  missionary  background  with 
which  the  writer  is  in  heartiest  accord.  They  merely  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  personal  relationships  until  at  least 
che  loyalty  of  some  community  leaders  has  been  won  to  the  truth 
and  they  have  become  interested  in  building  up  a  religious  organ¬ 
ization,  having  a  voice  in  its  direction,  so  that  it  may  seem  normal 
and  attractive.  They  also  affirm  that  the  only  kind  of  Christianity 
that  will  stir  vision  and  sacrifice  and  prophetic  fervor  in  these  dry 
bones  is  a  Christianity  whose  spiritual  power  is  shown  by  its 
outward  service  to  men  in  need,  rather  than  by  a  mere  adherence 
to  doctrine.  They  aim  as  well  to  convey  the  idea  that  Protestant 
forces  should  co-operate  with  all  forces  that  are  honestly  and 
openly  working  for  the  uplift  of  the  people.  Evangelicals  gain 
nothing  by  being  militant  against  Romanism.  Though,  of  course, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  silent  before  any  reactionary 
forces  that  endeavor  to  control  the  state  and,  the  public  mind. 

Many  of  the  facts  set  down  here  are  deeply  regrettable.  It  is 
regrettable  that  many  Latin  Americans  do  not  regard  religion  as 
a  help ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  South  Ainerica  is 
more  active  in  political  schemes  than  in  spiritual  service;  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ways  are  not  acceptable  to  Latins ;  that  many 
refuse  to  take  for  granted  the  good  points  of  our  religion  that 
we  feel  sure  are  there.  But  certainly  we  gain  nothing  by  ignoring^ 
these  facts.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  we  need  nothing  more 
in  the  development  of  a  constructive  spiritual  movement  in 
South  America  than  a  frank  reckoning  with  the  facts  and  forces 
that  are  now  predominant.  This  will  be,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  the  program  of  the  Conference  of  Christian 
Workers  proposed  for  1923  in  the  city  of  Montevideo.  These 
wonderful  new  republics  of  the  Southland  seem  profoundly 
stirred  by  aspirations  for  a  new  and  noble  life.  May  it  become 
indeed  the  more  Abundant  Life. 
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transformations  taking  place  in  Latin  America  at  the 
ivr  •  call  for  corresponding  adaptations  in  missionary  methods.  The  intelli- 
mean^o  Amencan  is  not  interested  in  precise  doctrinal  statements  which 

mean  so  rnuch  to  some,  nor  does  he  feel  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  any  ecclesiastical 

believes  ^that  ti?°  Tr  country ;  he  is  proud  of  his  culture,  and 

believes  that  the  Latin  race  has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  to  the  world.  But 

with  °knded  to  racial  or  national  shortcomings,  and  is  willing  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  ‘inyone  who  has  the  good  of  his  people  at  heart  and  who  is  ready  to  labor  for 
human  betterment  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  as  a  friend  of  man. 


The  impression  which  the  religious  situation  of  South 
America  made  upon  the  author  during  his  recent  tour  of  the 
Continent  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Religion  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  large  number  of  the  intellectuals  of  South  America 
to  be  organized  evil,  and  when  one  asks  them  to  accept  it  he  is 
understood  to  be  asking  them  to  work  against  progress.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  this  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  organization  and  is  making  far-reaching  efforts  to 
overcome  it  and  to  checkmate  the  growing  reform  movements 
among  laboring  men,  students,  and  women.  The  fight  between 
the  church  and  these  ever-multiplying  movements  for  social 
betterment  is  a  most  strenuous  contest  around  which  other 
battles  will  continue  to  wage  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
importance  of  pure  morals  has  heretofore  been  little  recog¬ 
nized  in  South  America  and  the  connection  between  morality 
and  religion  has  seldom  been  made;  there  is  now,  however,  a 
growing  interest  in  ethical  questions,  which  gives  hope  and 
invites  help.  The  Evangelical  churches  and  the  foreign 
missionaries,  while  still  occupying  a  very  limited  circle  in  the 
life  of  the  Continent,  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  their 
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influence  is  publicly  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  By  probing  under  the  surface  there  is  found  a 
movement  toward  spiritual  life,  yet  it  is  almost  entirely  extra- 
ecclesiastical,  confined  to  a  chosen  few  of  the  intellectual  class. 

Facing  such  a  situation,  the  North  American  neighbor, 
who  believes  in  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  desires  with  all  sincerity  to  help  his  southern  friends, 
wall  inquire  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  is — enlarge  the  present 
mission  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  has  had 
far  reaching  results.  To  it  may  be  traced  many  of  the  social 
movements  which  are  now  stirring  the  land.  Little  chapels  in 
dark  and  dangerous  streets;  quiet  meetings  in  private  homes 
of  individual  “believers”;  small  schools,  very  lacking,  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  pedagogy,  in  equipment  and  teaching 
force;  persistent  colporteurs  tramping  over  mountain  and 
plain  to  distribute  the  word  of  God — these  as  well  as  the  more 
pretentious  evangelistic  and  educational  activities  which 
command  wide  attention  from  the  public  are  worthy  of  dupli¬ 
cating  a  thousand  fold.  To  the  pioneers  who  have  struggled 
along  without  equipment,  in  the  midst  of  fanatical  opposition, 
often  with  little  support  from  home  or  field,  is  due  full  recogni¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  results  of  their  work  could 
fail  to  have  the  deepest  appreciation  for  it. 

Yet  everywhere  one  finds  a  holy  discontent  among  the 
missionaries,  and  a  belief  that  new  methods  are  necessary. 
Some  are  even  ready  to  declare  that  the  need  is  for  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  missionary  task.  How  this  should  affect  any 
particular  situation  must  be  determined  by  the  individual 
missionary  in  view  of  his  environment  and  of  his  aptitudes. 
One  thing  however  seems  sure  and  that  is  that  the  basis  must 
be  personality.  Organization,  to  the  Saxon,  seems  indispens¬ 
able.  “Wherever  two  or  three  Americans  are  found  to¬ 
gether,  there  will  they  meet  and  organize.”  But  two  or 
three  Latins,  or  many  times  that  number,  may  be  together 
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for  many  moons,  without  even  thinking  of  organization.  The 
strongest  characteristic  of  the  Hispanic  American  is  individual¬ 
ism.  This  he  has  inherited  from  his  American  and  his  Iberian- 
Arabic  ancestry.  His  relationships  are  personal.  The  strength 
of  any  leader,  political  or  otherwise,  in  Hispanic  America,  lies 
in  his  personal  relations.  Candidates  for  office  do  not  win  by 
strong  platforms  but  by  strong  friendships.  Business  is  not 
captured  by  a  fine  organization,  which  is  able  to  undersell  and 
to  hurry  up  deliveries,  but  by  personal  relationships  with  the 
buyer.  Letters  of  introduction,  which  have  gone  out  of  style 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  stiU  of  much  value  among  Latins. 
An  dlustration  of  the  importance  of  recognition  of  this  emphasis 
on  individualism  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  leading  intellectual 
figure  who  is  becoming  interested  in  Protestantism,  because  he 
considers  that  Protestant  nations  have  been  more  progressive 
than  Catholic,  whUe  his  ideals  of  pan-Americanism  involve 
logically  for  him  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  religion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  of  the  North.  His  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Protestantism  is  a  sentimental  one,  derived  from  a  dis¬ 
like  of  its  historical  founder,  Martin  Luther.  For  this  scholar 
Luther  is  antipatico.  He  says  that  if  a  man  of  the  type  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  instead  of  the  pug¬ 
nacious  Wittenburg  monk,  had  been  the  founder  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  he  would  have  very  much  less  difficulty  in  embracing  it. 
Needless  to  say  he  should  be  given  new  light  on  the  great 
reformer  s  character  as  well  as  to  have  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  saintliness  needed  in  the 
world.  The  case,  however,  is  interesting  as  affording  an 
insight  into  South  American  psychology.  Here  it  is  personality 
rather  than  principle  that  is  primarily  attractive  and  for  that 
reason  the  success  of  Christianity  in  this  Continent  is  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  the  intrinsic  attractiveness  of  the 
personalities  through  whom  it  is  mediated.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  what  will  ultimately  win  this  Continent 
will  not  be  naked  principle  or  elaborate  organization  but  living. 
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breathing,  beaming  personalities  who  will  bring  people  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  living  and  radiant  Lord.  Instead 
of  wasting  a  great  deal  of  initial  time  in  controversial  dis¬ 
quisitions  about  the  claims  of  Protestantism,  the  divine, 
human  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  presented  in  all  its 
effulgence;  the  message  should  be  above  all  things  Cristo- 
centric  Christ  as  the  satisfier  of  the  heart’s  longings;  Christ 
as  the  savior  of  the  individual  and  society;  Christ  as  the  fulness 
and  goal  of  manhood.  Here  where  bold  Caudillos  have  never 
lacked  a  following,  and  men  have  clung  to  them  through  evil 
and  good  report,  without  considering  too  closely  the  cause 
they  represented,  the  words  of  the  Master  have  a  very  special 
significance:  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me.” 

In  spite  of  the  well-recognized  individualism  of  the  Latin 
American,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  in  southern 
countries  generally  follows  his  characteristic  bent.  His  first 
step  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  a  Latin- American  community 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  setting  up  of  a  foreign  organization. 
He  thereby  makes  it  just  as  difficult  as  possible  for  anyone 
with  the  least  standing  in  the  community  to  approve  and 
accept  what  the  missionary  has  to  offer.  Just  because  the 
missionary  is  a  foreigner  he  is  on  trial  in  the  community.  But 
the  organization  he  sets  up  makes  the  matter  worse.  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  often  regarded  as  only  means  of  forcing  methods  and 
ideas  upon  the  unwary  and  unwilling.  But  again  organization 
makes  unusual  demands.  The  missionary  sings  hymns  and 
wants  his  friends  to  sing.  vCnyone  who  knows  the  educated 
man  of  Latin  America,  with  his  dignity  and  reserve,  will 
see  how  utterly  foreign  it  seems  to  him  to  join  in  singing  with  a 
congregation.  There  are  other  aspects  of  this  organization 
quite  foreign  to  Latin-American  taste,  yet,  as  he  sees  the 
situation,  the  only  way  provided  for  hearing  the  new  truth  is 
to  join  the  organization.  If  the  organization  is  sheltered  in  a 
poorly  furnished  hall  on  a  side  street,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 
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if  the  service  is  conducted  in  the  broken  language  of  a  foreigner, 
or  the  uncultured  tongue  of  an  uneducated  national,  the 
difficulties  increase.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  often  people  who 
are  attracted  to  the  evangelical  church  are  the  kind  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  in  social  prestige  and  no  cultural  prejudices  to 
overcome?  The  humble  classes  need  the  gospel  ministry. 
One  of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  toward  the  development  of  Latin-American  nations  is 
the  raising  of  the  peones  and  rotos  from  serfdom  into  a  thinking, 
efficient  middle  class.  But  evangelical  Christianity  has  a 
message  also  for  the  higher  classes  who  now  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  will  furnish  the  leadership  of  these  nations.  It  is 
everywhere  recognized  that  the  method  for  effectively  bringing 
the  gospel  to  the  higher  classes  of  Latin  America  has  not  been 
found.  When  it  is  found  it  will  pretty  surely  center  around 
personality. 

This  does  not  mean  that  to  win  Latin  Americans  as  loyal 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  organization  must  be  ignored. 
Latins  need  the  invigorating  influences  of  organization.  The 
best-organized  missions  are  the  ones  that  are  getting  the  best 
results.  The  magnificent  work  of  the  Methodist  Centenary 
and  the  Presbyterian  New  Era  movements  in  Chile  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  mission  of  Northern  Brazil  show  this  clearly. 
It  rather  means  more  emphasis  upon  methods  which  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  personal,  which  in  the  passing  of  time,  have  greater 
transforming  power,  through  cultivating  friendships,  eradicat¬ 
ing  wrong  conceptions  of  life,  and  planting  the  leaven  of  love. 
There  are  thousands  of  forward  looking  men  in  South  America 
who  are  anxious  for  fellowship  with  people  who  know  the 
outside  world  as  well  as  the  South  American  world.  Time 
spent  with  such  men  would  redound  to  the  great  good  of  the 
people  whom  the  missionary  has  gone  to  serve.  Many  would 
never  become  members  of  the  missionaries’  organization,  but 
some  would,  and  all  would  contribute  to  the  missionaries’ 
life-purpose. 
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Several  experiments  have  been  tried  by  which  it  was  hoped 
that  missionary  work  should  be  carried  along  with  the  natural 
currents  of  custom  and  not  set  up  unnecessarily  difficult 
barriers.  These  are  giving  most  interesting  results.  The 
Scotch  mission  in  Lima  founded  in  1917,  instead  of  starting  as 
usual  with  a  small  preaching  service,  began  with  a  day  school 
which  has  been  built  up  to  the  standard  of  a  secondary  school 
which  fits  young  men  for  the  National  University.  The  whole 
attention  of  the  mission  has  been  so  far  given  to  the  building 
up  of  that  school.  But  no  one  can  go  into  the  home  where 
these  boys  are  boarded  and  into  the  classes  where  they  are 
taught,  without  realizing  what  a  far  reaching  evangelistic 
work  is  being  carried  on  among  them.  Who  will  say  that  after 
a  term  of  years  the  intensive  spiritual  cultivation  given  to  those 
young  men  will  not  bear  as  much  or  even  more  fruit  than  the 
preaching  services  held  by  some  other  mission  in  a  rented  hall 
at  certain  hours  for  those  who  are  willing  to  listen  ?  Is  it 
merely  our  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  or  is  it  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  of  Christ  and  Paul,  that  brands  one  course  as  right 
and  the  other  as  “hedging”?  The  Scotch  mission  proposes 
to  open  a  place  for  the  public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as 
soon  as  the  proper  foundations  are  laid.  But  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  they  will  so  coimect  such  a  chapel  with  their  educational 
work  by  announcing  public  lectures,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  that  it  may  be  easy  and  natural  for  educated  men  and 
women  to  attend  and  hear  the  message.  Since  the  director 
of  the  school  has  already  been  recognized  in  spite  of  his  well- 
known  religious  relationships  as  an  eminent  educationalist, 
and  has  been  elected  a  professor  in  the  National  University, 
such  a  step  could  be  readily  taken. 

Another  experiment  of  this  sort  has  been  tried  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  where  the  Disciples  of  Christ  recently  opened  the 
work.  The  first  step  was  to  send  a  missionary  to  live  in 
Asuncion,  to  take  courses  in  the  university  and  to  establish 
relations  on  a  friendly  basis  with  the  people  of  the  community. 
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These  contacts  were  so  well  established  and  confidences  so 
truly  gained  that  when  the  missionary  was  ready  to  establish 
a  school,  he  found  the  first  people  of  the  community  giving 
blocks  of  time  in  helping  him  find  property,  run  down  titles, 
organize  courses,  etc.  One  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city 
devoted  much  time  to  the  matter  of  titles.  He  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  large  fee,  but  refused  to  take  any  at  all, 
because  of  his  interest  in  the  new  enterprise.  The  school  and 
all  its  foreign  teachers  are  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  Asuncion,  contributing  in  a  large  and  unique 
way  to  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  government  of  Para¬ 
guay  has  recently  offered  to  furnish  a  building  in  the  center  of 
the  capital  city,  to  enable  this  recently  established  mission 
school  to  establish  the  first  kindergarten  in  Paraguay.  It  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  training  institution  for  kindergartners. 
A  premature  organization  of  Anglo-Saxon  worship,  before  the 
Christian  workers  have  made  their  personal  friendships  through 
which  the  way  will  lead  naturally  into  organization,  would,  to 
my  mind,  be  going  both  against  Latin-American  psychology 
and  in  the  face  of  apostolic  method,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  greatly  delay  the  real  progress  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in 
Paraguay. 

To  bring  about  a  more  complete  occupation  of  one  of  the 
South  American  fields  one  mission  board  recently  agreed  to 
turn  over  to  another  the  entire  evangelical  responsibility  for  a 
city  which  is  a  great  student  center.  The  church  long  estab¬ 
lished  there  has  not  been  able  to  reach  the  city  at  large.  It 
has  developed  a  group  of  sincere  believers  but  they  are  drawn 
almost  wholly  from  the  uninfluential  classes.  The  new 
mission  is  prepared  to  put  a  considerable  force  into  the  task 
of  reaching  that  city  and  its  constituencies.  Christian 
strategy  would  dictate  more  than  the  mere  multiplication  of 
old  methods.  This  new  force  should  plan  a  scheme  for  reaching 
the  intellectual,  especially  the  students  who  will  become  the 
leaders  in  all  that  territory.  A  new  missionary  might  make 
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natural  contacts  with  students  and  fit  himself  better  for 
reaching  all  classes  of  people  by  taking  courses  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  by  inviting  little  groups  to  his  home.  From 
that  might  develop  a  community  service,  including  the  public 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  would  reach  the  whole  city. 
In  the  meantime  the  relationship  of  such  a  missionary  to  the 
group  of  humble  Christians  in  the  httle  church  can  be  entirely 
cordial  and  helpful,  but  his  whole  program  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  their  circle.  In  other  communities  where  the  church 
has  already  started  but  has  a  narrow  circle  of  influence,  and 
where  there  is  a  desire  to  reach  out  into  other  circles,  it  might 
be  wise  to  start  an  entirely  different  movement  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  letting  the  two  develop  separately.  The 
one  always  will  react  favorably  on  the  other,  if  they  are  both 
conducted  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  service  that  animated 
Christ  in  His  work. 

The  first  missionaries  to  Peru  were  forbidden  by  the 
authorities  to  preach,  so  they  put  up  a  photograph  gallery 
and  took  the  people’s  pictures.  For  years  they  had  to  be 
contented  with  preaching  as  they  photographed.  The  present 
mission  house  in  Cuzco  has  all  of  its  windows  made  of  old 
photographic  plates  cleansed  of  the  likenesses  of  the  valley’s 
inhabitants.  These  missionaries  not  only  made  photographs 
but  took  contracts  for  public  improvements,  selling  an  iron 
bridge  to  the  government,  the  placing  of  which  forms  one  of 
the  choicest  stories  ever  related  in  South  America.  Thus, 
in  this  way  a  standing  was  gained  that  ultimately  allowed  the 
missionaries  not  only  to  open  a  meeting-place,  but  to  exercise 
a  large  influence  in  that  capital  city.  When  permission  had 
been  gained  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  felt  that  they  were  no 
longer  justified  in  taking  pictures  or  building  bridges  or  doing 
any  other  form  of  general  community  service.  What  was  the 
outcome  ?  The  city  soon  concluded  that  they  were  merely 
trying  to  establish  a  foreign  religion  among  them.  The 
services  were  attended  by  the  merest  handful  of  ignorant 
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people.  More  recently  through  their  hospital  and  school 
work,  which  they  are  now  building  up,  the  missionaries  are 
finding  a  new  contact  with  the  community  life. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  people  of  Latin  America 
should  be  accustomed  to  listen  to  preaching.  The  pulpit  has 
proved  its  worth  through  the  ages  and  the  Latin-American 
churches  must  use  it.  The  question  may  well  be  raised, 
however,  whether  the  most  effective  preaching  must  follow 
unchanging  forms.  Must  a  missionary  always  call  his  pubhc 
address  a  sermon  rather  than  a  conjerencia,  as  other  public 
addresses  are  called;  must  he  always  take  a  text  and  read  from 
the  Bible  and  have  congregational  singing;  must  the  meeting 
always  be  closed  with  prayer,  no  matter  how  many  people 
are  kept  away  by  ecclesiastical  forms  which  they  regard  either 
as  foolish  or  as  compromising?  Must  the  Protestant  mark 
be  stamped  on  all  that  is  published,  when  to  do  so  often  keeps 
perfectly  good  people  who  are  honestly  interested  in  the  truth, 
from  examining  such  literature  ? 

“We  are  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  these  people”  said 
a  worker  recently  when  we  were  discussing  the  problem  of 
evangelism.  That  remark  will  stay  with  me  as  long  as  another 
of  the  same  sort  made  by  a  very  conservative  missionary  on 
an  earlier  trip  to  South  America:  “We  might  as  well  expect 
to  convert  these  people  to  Mohammedanism  as  to  the  program 
which  we  Protestants  are  now  presenting  to  them.”  Yet  this 
program  can  be  made  both  popular  and  definitely  religious. 
There  is  no  reason  for  “soft-pedaling”  on  religion  in  a  school  or 
social  center,  at  a  hospital  or  in  a  public  conferencia.  South 
Americans  are  much  more  accustomed  to  talk  on  religious 
topics  than  are  North  Americans.  I  have  been  before  many 
a  gathering  where  there  was  much  hostility  to  one  or  both 
forms  of  organized  Christianity,  but  never  have  found  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  frank  and  tactful  declaration  that  I  believed  in  God 
and  was  convinced  that  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  Him 
was  necessary  for  a  man’s  or  a  nation’s  highest  development. 
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Along  these  lines  one  may  present  his  profoundest  convictions, 
and  his  audiences  will  continue  to  grow  in  interest  and  in 
culture. 

Latin  America  hungers  for  the  message  of  Christ.  It  does 
not  like  the  purely  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  presenting  that 
message,  nor  does  it  care  for  an  emphasis  on  dogma.  Said  a 
very  fine  Chilean  gentleman  recently,  when  explaining  his 
unwillingness  to  join  a  Protestant  church,  “I  will  do  anything 
for  Christ,  but  nothing  for  controversy.”  With  only  a 
preaching  program  evangelical  forces  may  continue  in  cities 
like  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  Lima,  and  Santiago  during  the 
whole  twentieth  century  and  still  the  people  will  be  largely 
ignorant  of  their  presence  or  indifferent  to  it. 

Latin  America  needs  a  religion  which  will  help  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  solve  his  problems.  A  professor  in  the  normal  school 
in  Peru  said:  “The  kind  of  religion  we  would  accept  would  be 
one  that  emphasized  beauty,  love,  and  service — one  that  takes 
you  away  from  fear.  I  left  the  Catholic  church  because  they 
were  always  talking  about  the  infierno.  Maybe  it  will  be  as 
horrible  as  they  say,  but  I  propose  to  have  a  little  respite  from 
it  here.  We  want  something  encouraging,  not  an  everlasting 
threat.  Teach  us  a  religion  that  exalts  life  and  service  and 
we  will  accept  it.”  It  needs  likewise  a  religion  that  will  help 
to  solve  the  problems  of  each  nation.  In  discussing  with  a 
thoughtful  Chilean  the  question  of  a  probable  uprising  of  the 
common  people  of  that  country  against  the  privileged  classes, 
he  said  that  the  only  hope  he  saw  of  preventing  it  was  the 
starting  by  the  Protestant  churches  of  a  movement  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  through  educa¬ 
tion.  Enlightenment  and  unselfishness  are  the  only  hope  for 
the  solution  of  the  industrial,  economic,  moral,  social,  and 
political  problems  that  multiply  so  rapidly  in  those  countries. 
With  the  mistakes  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries  as  a  guide,  the 
new  industrialism  might  prevent  the  exploitation  of  women  and 
children  or  the  clashing  of  labor  and  capital;  and  to  encourage 
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the  development  of  proper  philanthropic  organizations,  of 
eleemosynary  institutions,  of  recreative  facilities  for  the 
young  and  of  an  educational  system  that  will  put  morality 

first.  But  Protestantism  at  present  is  far  from  meeting  these 
needs. 

It^  would  seem  that  evangelical  missionaries  in  Latin 
America  have  three  distinctive  services  to  render.  One  is  the 
building  up  of  an  evangelical  church  which  shall  furnish  a 
spiritual  home  and  a  working  organization  through  which  its 
membership  shall  do  its  part  in  serving  God  and  humanity. 
Another  is  the  cleansing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  from 
the  error  and  superstition  which  clogs  its  Christian  service. 
The  third  is  the  uplift  of  whole  communities  to  a  plane  where 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  be  physically,  morally,  and  spirit- 
ua  y  at  his  best.  Which  of  these  services  is  most  important 
who  can  say  ?  They  are  more  or  less  interrelated  in  their  de¬ 
velopment;  but  It  IS  the  latter  service  which  is  awakening  the 
heartiest  response  today  from  our  southern  neighbors. 
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SUMMARY. 

There  is  1  tribe  of  over  500,000. 

There  are  3  tribes  between  200,000 
and  300,000. 

There  is  1  tribe  of  more  than  150,- 
000,  but  less  than  200,000. 

There  are  17  tribes  having  over 

20,000. 

There  are  5  tribes  between  10,000 
and  20,000. 

There  are  6  tribes  between  5,000  and 

10,000. 

There  are  7  tribes  having  less  than 

1,000. 

There  is  immediate  need  of  at  least 
27  men  for  the  tribes  over  20,000.  The 
cost  when  on  the  field  need  not  exceed 
$50.00  per  month  with  money  added 
for  mule  feed.  They  should  be  married 
men.  The  cost  would  then  be  $100.00 
l)er  month.  This  would  care  lor  all 
their  work  for  the  present. 


The  problem  of  the  evangelization  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico  is  in  some  v.'ays  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  in  Central  America.  In  Central 
America  the  Indians  are  more  nearly  cen¬ 
tralized  and  compacted,  distances  to  he  traveled 
less,  traveling  easier,  though  the  mountains 
are  higher;  while  in  Mexico  the  tribes  are  more 
widely  distributed  and  more  isolated.  They 
are '  in  some  instances  broken,  part  in  one 
State,  part  in  another,  and  many  tribes  are 
running  into  the  States  alloted  to  different 
Boards.  For  instance  there  is  the  large  tribe 
of  Othomi,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in 
Methodist  territory,  while  numbers  are  in  the 
territory  of  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterian  church  or  the  Mexicano  of  whom 
there  are  more  than  half  a  million.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  States  under  the 
care  of  the  three  Boards. 

The  data  given  below  are  taken  from  Fed¬ 
eral  reports.  These  do  not  give  the  number 
who  have  Indian  blood  in  them,  or  Indians  as 
we  use  the  word  in  the  United  States,  desig¬ 
nating  blood  or  race;  but  as  used  by  them  and 
in  this  report  as  people  who  do  not  speak 
Spanish,  but  who  use  their  native  language  or 
“idioma.” 

The  number  of  people  of  Indian  blood  is  near 
10.000,000,  but  the  “lingua”-speaking  Indians 
are  fev/er,  according  to  Government  figures 
about  2,050,000. 

That  these  figures  given  by  the  Government 
are  incorrect,  every  one  admits.  As  I  have  in¬ 
vestigated  them  personally,  I  have  found  that 


in  many  cases  they  are  far  under  the  real  num¬ 
ber.  I  asked  one  man  who  had  helped  make 
the  census,  who  said  “We  counted  only  the 
cities,  villages  and  ranches.  The  Indians  in 
the  mountains  we  did  not  bother  with.’  There 
is  one  tribe  of  50,000  or  thereabouts,  who  were 
entirely  omitted.  These  figures  are  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

This  report  deals  with  Indian  tribes  as  they 
are  found  in  separate  States,  and  grouped  as 
they  are  allotted  to  the  various  Boards. 

Beginning  in  the  south  of  Mexico,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  the 
Maya  Indian  in  Yucatan  territory  of  Quintana 
Ron,  and  Canipeclie,  227,883  represent  what  are 
left  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  peoples  who 
ever  lived  on  American  soil.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  when  our  fathers  were  praying 
under  the  oaks  in  Europe  these  Indians  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  worshipping  in  great  temples, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  being  uncovered  in  our 
day;  that  before  our  ancestors  were  recording 
events  in  their  history,  these  people  were  re¬ 
cording' events  which  are  now  being  deci¬ 
phered;  that  they  had  an  established  civiliza¬ 
tion  before  the  time  that  Jesus  lived  and  died 
tor  them,  but  the  remnant  of  this  great  people, 
who  today  still  remain  distinct  and  speak  the 
language  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  have  no 
one  to  give  them  the  Gospel,  and  are  without 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language.  Most 
of  this  tribe  is  found  in  Yucatan  and  the  parts 
of  the  territory  bordering  on  Yucatan. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Yaqui  Indians,  de- 


1  orted  f.om  Sonora  in  the  Nortli,  and  sold  as 
slaves  ill  Yucatan  and  other  places,  1,072  are 
the  only  ones  left  alive  to-day.  These  Indians 
v/eie  t'.ken  from  their  homes  during  the  time 
D  az  was  President.  One  of  the  Apache  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  told  me  he  was  sure  that  among 
these  Y’aqui  Indians  were  some  of  his  own 
relatives  who  had  been  stolen  and  made  slaves. 
When  will  the  love  of  Christ  in  men  work  out 
for  those  still  held  as  slaves  that  they  may 
know  Him,  the  great  Emancipator.  As  one 
Indian  was  being  told  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  death  of  Jesus  for  men,  he  said,  “That  must 
have  happened  at  least  six  months  ago,”  and 
when  he  was  told,  “No,  two  thousand  years 
ago,”  he  fell  backward  as  though  struck  in 
the  face.  “Two  thousand  years  ago,  and  we 
never  heard  it!”  No  wonder  they  becime 
Incredulous. 

The  State  of  Tabasco  is  the  one  southern 
state  that  has  but  few  lingua-speaking  Indians; 
11,403  Chontol,  with  14,040  more  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  State;  25,443  in  all,  who  speak  only  Chon¬ 
tol. 

Chifipas,  a  State  seven  times  as  large  as  New 
Jersey,  has  towns  founded  within  thirty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America.  I  spent  a  night 
in  one  house  built  in  1520.  The  State  has  about 
420,000  inhabitants,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
“lingua”-speaking  Indians;  parts  of  one  or 
two  tribes  have  taken  up  Spanish,  but  the  oth¬ 
ers  still  live  in  all  the  old-time  customs.  Be 
ginning  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  at 
the  border  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco,  is  the 


large  tribe  of  Zoqui.  The  government  figuroB 
for  tlie  tribe  are  7,041  who  speak  no  S'panisli. 
I  found  that  the  number  is  near  55,000.  They 
have  in  large  measure  adopted  Spanish  dress; 
they  furnish  the  labor  for  that  part  of  the  State 
in  which  they  live. 

South  of  them  are  the  Tzotzil,  I  found  about 
125,000;  the  Government  figures  are  44,781.  A 
very  fine,  stalwart,  robust,  healthy  tribe.  The 
entile  tribe,  as  we  met  them,  showed  no  signs 
of  dissipation.  I  siw  not  one  drunken  Indian, 
and  neither  man,  woman  or  '  youth  smoking. 
This  is  something  I  have  never  seen  before,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  two  towns  in  Guatemala,  where 
heavy  fine  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  not 
having  whiskey  sold.  Those  people,  however, 
drink  when  away  from  home.  Among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  this  tribe  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico 
was  sent,  and  the  first  work  begun  by  the 
Catholics,  Las  Cassas  Bartholome  being  the 
first  Indian  missionary  on  American  .soil,  and 
the  first  great  friend  of  the  Indian.  He  gath- 
ei  ed  the  Indians  into  towns,  one  of  which  is 
named  after  him,  where  the  Indians  have  a  very 
strange  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  bobbed. 
These  were  reached  by  the  church;  but  the  vast 
majority  live  in  the  mountains  on  their  plots  of 
land,  having  their  old  home  life  and  the  old 
customs  of  marriage  and  religion.  The  hunting 
is  still  good,  so  they  live  a  very  contented  life. 
These  same  conditions  are  true  of  all  the  In¬ 
dians,  except  the  Mama.  The  church  has  little 
influence  over  them,  as  they  do  not  speak 
Spanish,  not  even  a  trade  Spanish.  The  Span- 


iards  living  near  them  have  iearned  the  iaii- 
guage  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  tiiese  know  as 
many  as  three  ianguages,  so  that  they  are 
abie  to  trade  w'ith  the  Indians  in  neariy  every 
l>art  of  the  State.  Tiie  Indian  has  his  owii 
governmental  life,  under  the  Mexicm  Govern¬ 
ment  of  course.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  been  very  considerate  of  the  Indians’ 
right  to  their  iand,  respecting  their  titles  as 
well  as  their  customs.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  educate  them,  trying  to  build  up  lead¬ 
ers  among  the  Indians  themselves,  with  the 
iiope  that  the  Indian  would  then  raise  the  In¬ 
dian;  but  they  have  failed  for  two  reasons: 
the  lack  of  funds  and  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers  and  leaders  among  the  Spaniards.  The 
Government  is  willing  to  turn  over  the  very 
fine  plant  to  any  mission  body  willing  to  take 
up  the  work. 

To  the  north  of  these  is  another  related  tribe, 
the  Tsendal,  as  stalwart  and  fine  in  every  way, 
extending  into  the  country  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Maya,  and  filled  with  ruins  of  that  won¬ 
derful  civilization.  The  Government  figures 
are  46,960.  These  figures  are  more  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  than  the  others,  as  they  are  more  easily 
reached.  Of  these  and  the  Tzotzil.  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  who  tried  last  January  to  ar¬ 
range  for  schools  said: 

“One  of  the  missionaries  (public  official)  that 
work  in  the  southeastern  region  of  Mexico,  Chi¬ 
apas,  has  recently  reported  in  a  graphic  way 
the  semi-savage  condition  of  the  Indians  of  that 
region  and  the  difficulties  that  will  surely  con- 


front  those  who  would  succeed  in  bringing 
these  aborigines  to  accept  willingiy  the  teach¬ 
ings  that  it  is  endeavored  to  impart  to  them, 
with  the  view  to  redeeming  and  bringing  them 
into  civilizaton.” 

The  Indian  Cuiture  Department,  commenting 
on  this  report,  says  the  following; 

“If  the  establishment  of  schoois  and  educa¬ 
tional  centers  is  arduous  and  laborious  in  the 
great  cities  and  important  centers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  we  are  helped  by  those  persons 
that  love  education,  and  we  have  the  great  eie- 
ments  of  civiiization  besides  the  faciiities  that 
rapid  and  easy  ways  of  communication  bring 
along,  what  would  you  think  of  the  campaign 
that  the  Indian  Culture  Department  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  which  is  the  task  of  teaching  them 
from  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  up  to  the 
integral  education,  the  great  masses  of  abo¬ 
rigines  of  the  whole  native  territory,  and  of 
converting  them  to  the  civilized  life,  with  rath¬ 
er  a  small  budget  and  having  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  functions  so  many  and  so  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  are  found  at  every  step?  One  of 
them  is  the  ignorance  of  our  language  by  many 
of  the  natives,  and  the  beiief  they  have  that 
every  native  white  man  is  nothing  more  than 
an  enemy. 

“The  town  of  San  Pablo,  Chiapas,  the  center 
and  seat  of  government,  consists  of  a  city  hail 
for  the  officials,  and  a  rude  hovel  (called 
church)  in  which  are  housed  half  a  dozen  imag¬ 
es  which  by  their  age  have  lost  completely  the 
character  which  the  artist  tried  to  imprint  up- 


oil  them.  Scattered  here  and  there  you  Slay 
count  twenty  empty  houses  because  they  are 
only  occupied  when  their  proprietors  come 
down  from  the  mountains  to  the  celebration  of 
some  of  their  traditional  feasts,  or  when  the 
principal  citizens,  so-called,  make  an  engage- 
tnent  to  confer  together  about  some  order 
Which  has  been  made  known  unto  them,  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  government.  These  counci’ s 
are  held  regularly  when  there  is  some  law  that 
they  wish  to  elude  or  to  make  difficult  its  ful¬ 
filment. 

“The  Indians  of  this  region  avoid  all  con¬ 
tact  with  the  whites.  Owing  to  this,  at  my  pass¬ 
ing  through  their  territory  I  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  but  count  their  dwellings,  because  at  the 
announcement  of  my  arrival  by  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  mothers  and  children  ran  to  the 
mountains  with  the  velocity  of  the  deer,  hiding 
themselves  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  woods.’ 

■Tn  regard  to  the  father  of  the  family,  ordl- 
nrrily  he  is  at  his  labors,  and  he  can  only  be 
approached  by  surprise,  because  he  has,  as  his 
relatives,  the  tendency  to  hide  himself  from 
any  human  being  whatever  until  he  convinces 
himself,  identifying  at  a  distance  the  person 
who  interrupts  the  quiet  in  which  he  lives. 

"They  have  no  industry.  They  live  by  plant¬ 
ing  little  quantities  of  corn  and  beans.  They 
raise  hogs,  chickens  and  turkeys.  Por  the 
most  part  they  wear  scanty  clothing,  especial¬ 
ly  the  women,  so  that  even  at  a  great  distance 
it  is  offensiva  to  the  morals.  The  skirts  of  the 


little  girls  of  ten  or  twelve  years  scarcely 
cover  half  the  thighs;  the  skirts  of  the  mother 
though  somewhat  ionger  reach  only  a  few  inch¬ 
es  below  the  knees.  The  man  uses  a  “tapar- 
rabo”  (a  kind  of  apron),  and  a  square  of  cloth 
with  an  opening  in  the  center,  through  which 
they  put  their  heards,  and  it  is  tied  around  tiio 
Waist.  The  whole  presents  an  aspect  repug- 
ant  and  repulsive. 

“This  Indian  is  rather  antagonistic  to  civi- 
zation,  and  he  i.s  very  much  opposed  to  all 
the  effoi'ts  that  tend  toward  his  regeuoration. 
therefore  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  govcru- 
rne’h  rcords,  since  each  father  always  conceals 
the  names  of  his  sons  with  such  crre  that  the 
Office  of  Civil  Register  is  of  no  use  whatever  to 
this  country,  because  they  do  not  register 
births,  and  very  seldom  deaths.  They  do  not 
have  cemeteries,  but  they  bury  their  de.id 
within  their  own  houses,  or  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  trees  whicli  surround  the  houses.'’ 

To  the  east  of  these  lie  the  LaCondone.  a 
tribe  of  wild  Indians,  reported  as  wild  and 
savage  as  those  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  un¬ 
touched  by  any  civilizing  influences,  uncon- 
quored  by  Cortez  in  the  first  conquest,  and 
still  unreached  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
Living  as  they  did  before  the  coming  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  never  coming 
out  of  their  forest  fastness,  they  wait  to  hear 
of  Him  who  only  is  able  to  conquer  without 
breaking,  and  to  free  without  leading  into  li¬ 
cense.  The  Government  estimate  is  that  there 
are  at  least  12,000  men  of  military  age  in  this 


one  tribe.  They  are  not  includeil  in  the  cen¬ 
sus;  there  must  be  not  less  than  45,000  in  this 
wild  tribe.  I  am  informed  that  they  are  a 
hardy  people,  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow, 
living  solely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  pioneer  missionary  work 
requiring  daring  and  courage  and  faith. 

The  Mama  Indiana  living  in  the  mountains  ad¬ 
joining  Guatemala  number  not  less  than  60,000. 
The  Government  figures  are  1,355.  They  are 
more  advanced  and  perhaps  more  progressive 
than  the  Mama  of  Guatemala,  the  labor  con¬ 
ditions  being  much  better.  Among  them  are 
found  the  only  Christian  Indians  in  Chia¬ 
pas.  Six  years  ago  an  old  Indian  heard 
about  .lesus  ;  to-day  there  is  one  congregation 
at  Massapa,  with  nearly  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  They  have  their  own  church  building, 
built  by  the  Indians  themselves;  their  own 
pastor,  an  Indian  supported  by  the  Indians; 
and  an  active  campaign  is  being  carried  out  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  Indians  of  this  tribe, 
in  both  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  I  found  among 
the  Mama  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  Indians 
who  were  ready  and  who  were  carrying  on  a 
direct  exangelizing  campaign.  There  seem  to 
be  a  readiness  and  eagerness  among  them  not 
found  among  some  others. 

Crowded  into  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
away  from  the  coast  civilization,  are  12,337  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Choi  Tribe,  and  5,505  named  Chan- 
nbal.  There  are,  no  doubt,  more  in  each  of 
these  two  tribes.  There  are  also  598  of  the 
great  Othomi  tribe. 


Besides  these  larger  tribes  there  are  a  few 
Smaller  groups  of  which  the  Government  has 
taken  no  account;  a  few  Mtyas,  a  town  of 
Quiche,  one  of  the  Caehiquele,  and  a  few  other, 
scattered  groups. 

Directly  west  are  the  two  remaining  States 
allotted  to  the  Northern  Pr.esbyterian  Church, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxa'civ.  In  Vera  Cruz,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  are  27,138 
Duasteco,  with  nearly  25,000  more  in  the  ad-- 
joining  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Near  these 
are  9,322  Othomi;  nearly  200,000  more  in  the 
States  touching  Vera  Crllz  ;  1,604  ZapoteCo,  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  being  in  Oaxaca;  6,729  Popoloco 
with  nearly  11,000  more  in  Puebla  and  OaXaci; 
26,379  Totonoco  Indians,  With  one  and  one-half 
as  many  more  in  Puebla,  and  119,229  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mexicano,  who  today  are  the  foundation 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  Country  of  Mexico,  These  were  the  last 
of  the  great  peoples  who  came  into  Mexico  fol¬ 
lowing  the  To'tec,  Maya,  an  I  Astec  civiliza- 
t  ons;  besides  these  there  are  smaller  tribes  of 
about  3,000  each. 

In  Oaxaca  are  found  the  largest  number  of 
Indians  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  Prom 
among  them  have  come  some  of  the  great 
leaders  and  statesmen  of  Mexico,  There  are 
33,530  Mixi  who  lay  claim  to  being  the  descen¬ 
dants  Of  Montezuma,  of  fame  during  the  days  of 
Cortez,  They  are  still  credited  as  being  the  best 
fighters  in  Mexico.  They  told  me  there  were 
many  more  in  this  tribe  llnh  the  number  given 
by  the  Government.  As  we  were  leaving  one 


place  where  v;e  had  spent  Sunday,  two  men 
from  another  town  came  putting  their  hands 
on  my  shoulder,  they  said  “In  how  many  days 
will  you  return  and  come  to  our  town  to  tell 
Us  more  of  this?”  I  said  “I  shall  never  return; 
I  am  just  passing  this  way  one  time.”  What 
a  pity  that  some  mjin  cannot  be  sent  to  33,000! 

We  passed  through 'the  Zapoteco  country  for 
days.  This  is  an  outstanding  tribe  in  so 
many  ways.  It  is  the  tribe  from  which  came 
the  great  leader  and  religious  emancipator 
Juarez.  The  number  is  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  224,863.  They  are  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  “mountain  and  valley  In¬ 
dians.”  One  of  the  rebel  generals  told  me 
that  he  had  40,000  Zapoteco  Indians  in  his 
command  during  the  rebellion.  These  Indiar,  s 
are  the  first  Indians  I  have  seen  in  Mexico 
who  are  proud  of  their  race.  I  spent  one  night 
in  a  very  tine  home  in  Tehuantepec.  They  were 
all  very  intelligent,  clean  and  well  dressed,  and 
the  children  attending  the  city  school.  I  heard 
them  talking  among  themselves.  I  srid  “Did 
you  all  learn  Zapoteco?”  They  replied  in  a 
tone  of  scorn.  “No,  we  are  Zapoteco.”  They  had 
learned  Spanish.  I  saw  another  man  who  spoke 
and  read  Spanish.  I  said  to  him,  “Where  did 
you  leirn  Zapoteco?'  He  replied,  “It  is  my 
proper  language..”  I  said,  “Wh-'ch  do  you  like 
best?”  He  said  “Naturally  I  love  my  na¬ 
tive  tongue.”  I  passed  through  large 
towns  with  nothing  but  Zapoteco  Indians, 
though  all  were  counted  as  Spanish  because 
they  could  speak  Spanish.  How  this  proud 


people  could  be  won  it'  one  brought  to  them  the* 
Gospel  in  their  own  language,  and  a  man  came 
to  speik  to  them  in  a  language  they  still  love 
and  teach  their  children,  even  though  they 
might  be  retched  in  Spanish;  there  are  one 
quarter  of  a  million  who  speak  no  Spanish  at 
all.  *See  note. 

While  on  this  tr'p  I  tried  to  buy  a  small 
stone  idol  from  a  man  who  spoke  and  Could  read 
and  write  Spanish,  though  he  spoke  very 
I'ttle  of  the  Indian  language.  1  said,  “What 
is  the  price?”  He  said  “There  is  no  price  on 
it.”  I  said  “Let  me  have  it,  will  you?"  He 
said,  “I  cannot,  it  is  my  god,”  I  said,  “But 
you  are  a  Cathof'e."  He  replied,  “Yes,  I 
levercnoe  the  saints,  but  I  tvorsiiip  my  gods. ' 

There  are  on  the  coast  side  4,3tt)  Huave,  the 
fishing  Indians.  There  are  four  large  towns 
living  mainly  on  fish.  Inland  from  them  are 
two  towns  of  Zoqtle,  expelled  years  ago  by  their 
tribes  in  Chiapas,  but  still  tenaciously  holding 
to  the  old  language  and  customs.  35,000  Ma- 
zoteco,  21,000  Chinanteco;  11,631  Chatina,  14,04(1 
Chontol,  who  belong  to  those  in  Tabasco;  4.- 
802  Mazahua  who  belong  to  a  tribe  of  66,00(1, 
most  of  whom  are  in  the  State  of  Mexico;  138^ 
831  Mixteco,  with  21,000  more  in  an  adjoining 
State,  all  with  numerous  smaller  tribes  such 
as  the  Tuque,  2804;  Amu/.go  1.068;  Chinan- 
teco  1,717;  Me.xicano  3,711;  dumbly  waiting  for 
a  better  day;  nearly  four  fmes  as  many  In¬ 
dians  who  speak  no  language  but  their  own 
as  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  put  to¬ 
gether.  Here  tfiere  are  444  Protestant  Or- 


dninod  Ministers  to  the  few,  out  there  not  one 
Ijerson  lifting  up  his  voice  for  God  among  so 
many.  “O  Lord!  How  long?” 

In  the  three  States  occupied  by  the  Southern 
Preshyterian  Church,  there  are  fewer  Indians 
than  in  the  adjo'ning  States  ;  yet  here  there 
are  more  than  two-thirda  as  many  as  in  all  the 
iTnited  States  put  together,  and  all  these  wiin- 
out  missionaries.  The  present  Boards  occupy¬ 
ing  both  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
territory  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  interest,  as  this  territory  has  been 
occupied  by  them  only  in  the  last  three  or  more 
years.  But  Mexico  has  had  the  Gospel  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  yet  in  this  time  the  Indians 
have  been  passed  by,  and  no  Board  can  excuse 
itself,  as  in  the  Federal  district  where  all  th  r 
Boards  are  at  work  there  are  more  than  10,0,00 
who  speak  no  Spanish.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  weaker  stand'ng  aside  for  the  stronger  race. 

In  the  State  of  Uiiororro  are  21.455  of  the 
Mixtsco  tribe,  of  whom  another  130,000  are  in 
Oaxaca.  These  should  he  united  and  have  one 
missionary.  The  larger  number  in  Oaxaca 
could  be  more  easily  reached  than  the  smaller 
number  in  Guererro,  because  of  the  extremely 
difficult  travel'ng.  I  found  this  State  the  hard¬ 
est  for  myself  and  mules  of  any  place,  either 
in  Mexico  or  Central  America;  so  much  of  the 
road  is  through  river  beds,  wearing  to  both  men 
and  beast. 

In  these  mountains,  away  from  the  towns,  are 
many  Inlians  never  counted.  -At  a  great 
church  feast  1  found  about  ten  different  Ian- 


giiage  groups,  while  the  Government  had  listed 
but  four  tribes.  The  Indians  wear  the  old  na¬ 
tive  costume,  which  is  quite  unusual  in  Mexico. 
As  I  walked  through  the  streets  I  began  to  re¬ 
alize  how  short  of  stature  these  Indians  are; 
only  one  or  two,  and  they  of  the  MexicanO  tribe, 
came  to  my  shoulders.  They  were  all  well 
built.  I  saw  only  one  blind  person  in  this  town, 
and  not  any  sick  ones;  a  great  contrast  to 
what  I  found  in  Oaxaca;  though  this  was  a 
great  feast  day,  I  saw  none  but  Spanish  people 
drunk  or  drinking.  This  too  was  remarkable, 
for  on  a  feast  day  in  other  places  I  found  so 
many  Indians  drunk. 

In  this  state  there  are  81,743  Maxicano,  8,l3d 
Amuzgo  and  7,952  Tlapaneco.  One  fifth  or  more 
of  the  population  of  the  State  are  Indians,  near¬ 
ly  all  in  one  side  of  the  State.  Just  over  tne 
border  in  Morelos  there  are  11.674  more  Mex- 
icano  and  in  Michoacin  2,548  mors,  making 
about  96,000  of  one  tribe;  three  times  more  In¬ 
dians-  than  in  any  tribe  in  the  United  States, 
and  here  at  home  we  have  two,  three,  or  more 
Boards  having  missionaries  for  one-third  as 
many  people. 

In  Jliclioacan  there  are  37,156  Torasco;  6,- 
792  Mazahua,  with  64,000  more  in  the  Sate  of 
Mexico  allotted  to  this  Board,  besides  2,438,  0th- 
cmi.  The  Government  lists  246,488  Indians  who 
speak  no  Spanish  in  the  territory  occupied  oy" 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  These,  as 
all  the  others,  have  no  one  to  teach  them;  no 
•‘good  news”  being  told  them,  just  waiting  to 
meet  their  ancestors  in  the  spirit-ianj. 


Back  in  the  hills  they  still  meet  to  worshij) 
as  of  old.  In  one  of  the  many  caves  in  tliesc 
limestone  hills  is  one  of  their  places  of  worshij), 
filled  with  idols  and  altars.  In  a  room  back  of 
the  first  cave  room  is  the  old  “Rain  god”.  To 
this  room  the  priest  goes  during  a  drought,  and 
prays  and  offers  sacrifices  until  “He  begins  to 
sweat,"  then  the  prayers  are  answered. 

These  Indians  are  waiting  for  some  one  to 
come,  learn  their  language  and  translate  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  their  tongue,  that 
their  faith,  as  they  begin  to  know  God,  may 
not  rest  on  man's  word,  but  upon  the  Word 
of  God.  In  the  meantime  while  men  are  talk¬ 
ing  and  planning;  v;hile  others  are  spending 
and  having  a  good  time,  they  are  “passing  on, 
without  hope  and  without  God.’’ 

In  the  five  entire  States,  under  the  care  of  the 
Northern  Methodist  Ep’scopal  Church,  and  the 
parts  of  two  States,  there  are  more  than  530,- 
392,  about  twice  as  many  as  the  real  Indians  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  State  of  Pueblo,  beautiful  in  scenery, 
rich  in  agricultural  possibilities,  lying,  as  do 
nearly  all  the  other  States  occupied  by  the 
Method'st  Church,  in  the  large  central  table¬ 
land,  are,  first  of  all,  133,732  of  the  old  Mexica- 
no,  with  added  numbers  in  most  of  the  other 
States.  They  are  still  noted  as  were  their  an¬ 
cestors  for  their  beautiful  pottery,  and  the 
art  of  using  feathers  for  adornment. 

There  are  41,344  of  the  Totonaco  tribe,  with 
26,000  in  Vera  Cruz;  6,596  of  the  Mixteco  tribe 
in  the  soutliwestern  part,  with  160,000  over  the 


border  iu  Presbyterian  territory;  2,S15  of  the 
Popoloco  tribe,  with  about  9,000  in  Oaxaca;  3- 
7t  ti  of  the  Othemi  who  are  a  most  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  territory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  total  of  1SS,C40  in  th's  one  State.  In 
the  part  of  Morelos  occupied  by  the  Me,,li- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
liuhans,  most  of  them  being  in  Presbyterian 
territory. 

In  Tlaxaoola,  there  are  22,020  of  the  500,000 
Mexicano;  2,418  of  the  Oihomi,  a  total  of  25- 
062.  In  Hildalgo  are  large  numbers  of  both  the 
Mexicano  and  Othomi  tribes,  86,341  of  the  one 
and  82,249  of  the  other,  with  1,115  Pima,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  169,705.  Less  than  three-fifths  of  the 
people  are  able  to  be  reached  in  Spanish. 

In  the  part  of  the  State  of  Mexico  allotted  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  near  Hildalgo,  there  are  73,622  Othomi; 
8,993  Mexicano;  2,953  Pirinda.  besides  the  54- 
280  Mazahua,  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  in 
the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  State. 

Quei’etaro  has  17,444  of  the  Othomi  tribe,  and 
the  State  of  (liiana.iiiato  the  remaining  14,570, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  in  or  near  the 
mountain  section. 

There  are  in  the  section  under  the  care  of 
this  church  the  major  portion  of  large  tribes, 
one  at  least  six  times  larger  than  any  we  have 
in  the  LTnited  States.  I  found  no  trace  of  any 
work  being  done  for  them.  222,900  of  the  Old 
Mexicano  race,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  67,- 
000  of  the  Tatonaco  tribe,  are  all  outside  of  any 
possibility  of  having  the  Gospel,  because  they 


liave  no  knowledge  of  Spmrsh.  This  does  nt.t 
niclude  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  who  do 
J peak  Spanish,  but  all  are  under  the  power  of 
sin  without  hope  and  without  God  ■' 

Pre!h‘’r  Associate  Reformed 

resbytenan,  their  part  of  the  States  of  ,Saii 
Luis  Jotosi  -and  Vrra  Gruz,  there  are  approxi- 
hiately  5i!,0fi3  Huasteco.  There  are  63,448  In¬ 
dians  in  Sail  LiTs  Potosi,  but  I  am  unable  to 
ctermme  whether  in  this  territory,  or  that  of 
lie  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  larger  portion  are, 
heihaps,  m  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
These  11,000  Othomi  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
Missionary  of  the  other  part  of  the  tribe  in 
Methodist  territory. 

of^Ln'l  and  the  two-thirds 

and  1,028  Pama.  There  are  but  few  Indians 
it^any,  m  the  former  Slate  who  speak  no  Span- 

In  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  unfortunately  there  are  no  IndiLs- 
practically  every  one  speaking  Spanish.  ’ 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  one  ^uevo 
Teoii,  has  no  Indians;  CoaluiiU  only  261 

states  of  Am  rica.  ('hiOmahm,  and  Durango 
gether  have  271  Mexicano;  168  Mayo;  nearV 
.  more  of  this  tribe  being  in  Congregational 
erritory;  21,538  Tarahumar ;  4,520  Tepehu^ 

?uic.r“'"’  ^36 


In  the  roma-ning  territory  cared  for  by  the 
Congregational  Clmrcli,  in  Lower  California 
there  are  65  Yaqui,  71  Arizona  Yuma,  S6  Co- 
chini,  40  Othomi.  and  352  Cuis'am. 

In  the  State  of  JSonara,  made  famous  by 
laqui  Indians,  the  Government  lists  only  3,739 
of  this  tribe.  A  colonel  of  the  Mexican  Army 
told  me  that  all  the  sold  ers  composing  the 
_  guard  to  the  President,  and  those  in  the  places 
of  greatest  trust  in  the  Capitol,  are  men  from 
this  tribe  who  speak  no  Spanish  at  a'l.  There 
are  9,861  Mayo,  with  the  other  6,739  just  over 
the  border,  in  the  State  ofSinaloa,_  In  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Teiiic  there  are  7,486  of  the  Pima,  lo¬ 
cally  called  Cora  Indians,  a  wild  tribe,  going 
about  partly  clad  using  bows  and  arrows;  also 
4,427  of  the  tribe  Huichol  in  this  territory  and 
the  State  of  Jalisco.  There  are  also  1,428  of 
the  Mexicano  tribe  in  this  State. 

Because  of  the  overlapping  of  tribes,  and  be¬ 
cause  some  tribes  are  small  and  part  of  ther.i 
in  territory  for  which  one  church  is  respons¬ 
ible,  and  part  in  another;  because  in  very  many 
instances  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
native  is  to  look  down  upon  the  barefoot,  un¬ 
educated,  non-Spanish-speaking  native;  and 
because  the  Indian  Missionary  must  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  one  of  great  adaptability,  there  is 
need  that  a  neutral  agency  take  up  the  Indian 
question.  This  Agency  should  do  only  Indian 
work,  reaching  the  Indian  in  his  native  tongue, 
giving  him  the  Bible  in  his  own  language.  It 
would  be  far  easier  for  one  man  to  learn  the 


language  of  a  tribe  than  to  teach  an  entire 
tribe  Spanish,  and  thus  give  them  the  Gospel. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  reach  the  present 
generation — this  is  for  a  man  to  get  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  preach  in  their  language,  as  God 
showed  us  his  plan  at  Pentecost,  when  all  heard 
the  Gospel  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
born.  It  would  be  an  endless  task,  impossible 
in  fact,  in  a  land  where  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Spanish  people  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
to  teach  a  foreign  language  which  is  hated,  to 
the  Indians.  Can  we  do  in  a  few  years  what 
the  Spanish  have  failed  to  do  in  four  Intndred 
years? 

Does  God  want  these  large  tribes,  some  num¬ 
bering  one-half  million  soirls,  seventeen  times 
larger  than  any  in  the  Unite  1  States,  to 
have  the  Gospel  itorv?  There  is  but  one  answer. 
Then  why  cannot  the  Boards  fiird,  or  organize, 
a  neutral  Agency,  which  shall  special'ze  on  the 
Indians,  not  to  build  an  Indian  Church,  but  to 
teach  the  Gospel  itr  the  Indian  language,  arrd 
let  them  be  members  of  the  churches  responsi- 
b!  for  the  territory  in  which  they  live? 

In  the  United  States  we  have  small  tribes  of 
less  than  2,000  Indians,  where  three  Boards  are 
at  work.  While  there  is  not  one  missionary 
to  the  more  than  twenty  hundred  thousand 
in  Mexico,  there  are  444  ordained  Protestant 
ministers,  202  Catholic  Priests,  more  than  800 
Protestant  helpers  to  340,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  are  white  men, 
half-breeds  or  Negroes;  while  all  this  vast  num- 


ber  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  no  one  to 
preach  to  them,  no  one  to  lead  them,  no  one 
even  to  hind  up  a  sore.  Surely  some  of  them 
are  among  the  “least  of  these.” 

*Note — 

The  Baptist  Association  of  Mexico  has  an  In¬ 
dian  at  work  in  the  Zapoteco  tribe,  but  he  is 
doing  all  his  work  in  Spanish  for  those  who 
can  thus  be  reached.  He  is  holding  evening 
school  teaching  the  men  who  attend  to  read  and 
write,  this  group  has  become  Christian.  The 
work  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  the  Indian  who 
does  not  understand  Span'sh  is  still  unreichel, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  bringing  him  the 
Gospel. 

Rev.  L.  P.  VanSlyke  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  is  doing  a  very  unique  work.  See’ng 
the  crying  need  of  the  Indians  he  has  brought 
from  the  hills  young  men  and  women,  caring 
for  them  in  his  own  home,  feeding  cand  clothing 
tiem  he  has  taught  them  Spanish  hoping  thus 
to  raise  up  leaders  for  the  Indians.  His  work  is 
the  finest  of  anything  I  have  seen  in  Mex'co. 
But  the  task  is  an  en-’less  one  and  hopeless  for 
the  present  generation.  He  is  now  planning  to 
leave  the  Spanish  work,  his  home  in  the  city  of 
Oaxaca,  move  back  into  the  mountains  and  live 
among  these  Indians  and  le.arn  their  language. 
Thus  he  will  be  able  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  a 
large  part  of  these  224.000  Indians. 

L.  L.  LEGTERS. 
Blshopville,  S.  C.,  June,  1923. 
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Purpose  of  the  Congress 

The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America  which  met  in 
Panama  in  February  of  1916  marked  a  new  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Churclies  in  Latin  America.  The  seven  volumes  contain- 
ing  the  investigations  of  the  commissions  and  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  Congress  are  probably  the  most  extensive  studies  on  the  so¬ 
cial,  educational  and  religious  conditions  of  Latin  America  publish¬ 
ed  in  English.  Some  sixty  religious  organizations  were  represented  at 
the  Congress.  Plans  were  made  for  an  enlarged  program  of  service 
for  Latin  America,  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  individual 
boards  and  for  the  organization  of  many  union  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  presses,  hospitals  and  social  centers.  Many  of  these  plans  have 
now  been  carried  out.  Others  only  await  the  necessary  funds.  Time 
has  shown  that  still  others  need  to  be  restudied  in  the  light  of  new 
developments. 

Since  1916  conditions  have  greatly  changed  in  Latin  America.  These 
changes  have  brought  many  new  problems  as  well  as  opportunities. 
Readjustments  are  everywhere  needed.  These  nations  have  grown  stronger 
economically  and  politically.  New  social  movements  have  arisen  which 
mark  a  new  interest  by  the  common  people  in  the  development  of 
their  countries.  The  women  have  awakened  and  are  coming  out  of  their 
seclusion  to  take  their  part  in  the  solution  of  their  nations’  problems. 
The  educational  forces  have  taken  on  new  life.  Governments  are  reorganiz¬ 
ing  their  school  systems,  making  necessary  a  restudy  and  readjustment 
of  the  work  of  mission  schools.  New  health  movements  are  demanding 
leadership.  The  beginnings  in  organized  charities  and  philanthropies 
are  endeavoring  to  work  out  their  programs.  Recent  emphasis  on 
agricultural  education  gives  new  opportunities  for  Christian  teachers 
in  that  subject.  Above  all  the  spiritual  awakening  among  all  classes, 
especially  among  university  students,  offers  great  opportunities  for  helpful 
guidance.  In  countries  like  Chile  and  Brazil,  government  officials  and 
other  leading  citizens  have  professed  deep  interest  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  its  power  to  aid  their  countries  in  solving  their  problems. 


These  profound  changes  since  the  holding  of  the  Panama  Congress 
demand  a  new  facing  of  the  task  before  the  Christian  forces  that  arc 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  program  of  brotherly  service  for  Latin 
America. 

In  facing  this  program  it  seemed  best  to  divide  the  field  into 
two  parts,  South  America  and  Northern  Latin  America,  and  to  hold  two 
congresses  for  this  purpose.  The  first  congress,  for  all  South  America, 
is  to  be  held  in  Montevideo,  March  29-April  8,  1925. 

AUSPICES 

The  American  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America,  representing  American  and  Canadian  Mission  Boards  work¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America,  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Committee 
of  a  similar  character,  is  arranging  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Arrangements  so  far  appointed  by  the  American  Section  is  composed 
of  the  following;  Robert  E.  Speer,  Chairman;  Samuel  G.  Inman,  Secre¬ 
tary;  John  R.  Mott,  Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer,  William  1.  Haven,  E.  H. 
Rawlings,  S.  H.  Chester,  W.  Reginald  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Atwater, 
Miss  Irene  Sheppard,  F.  K.  Sanders,  Bishop  William  C.  Brown,  Miss 
Esther  Case. 


DELEGATES 

The  mission  boards,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America,  are  each  invited  to  send  six  delegates  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  delegate  for  each  $20,000  annual  expenditure  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  will  invite  other  mission  boards, 
national  churches  and  other  organizations  that  are  especially  interested 
in  South  America.  It  is  thought  that  the  Congress  should  be  composed 
of  some  200  carefully  chosen  delegates  with  one-half  from  the  national 
churches,  one-quarter  from  the  foreign  missionaries  in  South  America 
and  one-quarter  representing  the  mission  boards  at  the  home  base.  A 
tentative  allocation  of  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  various  boards, 
churches  and  other  organizations  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements.  This  Committee  will  receive  applications  for  delegations 
to  the  Congress  from  any  missionary  or  ecclesiastical  organization  having 
interests  in  South  America  that  may  not  have  been  included  in  the 
allocations  already  made. 


VISITORS 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  limited  number  of  earnest  Christian  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the  problems  of 
South  America  to  attend  the  Congress,  outside  of  the  official  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  mission  boards.  Visitors  who  desire  to  attend  the  Congress 
should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  their  mission  board  or  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Congress. 


COMMISSIONS 


Twelve  themes  have  been  selected  for  special  study,  as  follows:  I. 
Unoccupied  Fields,  II.  The  Indians  of  South  America,  III.  Education,  IV. 
Evangelism,  V.  Social  Movements  in  South  America,  VI.  Health  Ministry, 
VII.  The  Church  in  the  Community,  VIII.  Religious  Education,  IX. 
Literature,  X.  Missionary  Relationships,  XI.  Special  Religious  Pro¬ 
blems,  XII.  Cooperation  and  Unity. 

In  South  America  groups  have  been  appointed  in  seven  different 
regions  to  study  each  of  these  questions  and  prepare  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  same.  These  reports  will  be  gathered  together  in  the 
Executive  Office  and  will  be  sent  to  the  twelve  general  commissions 
that  are  charged  with  combining  all  the  reports  from  the  fields  into 
one  harmonious  whole. 


PROGRAM 

The  Congress  will  last  ten  days,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
will  be  given  to  reports  and  discussion  of  the  twelve  commissions.  The 
evenings  and  the  two  Sundays  will  be  given  to  popular  meetings  to  which 
the  public  in  general  will  be  invited.  Aside  from  the  regular  delegations 
sent  by  the  churches  and  mission  boards  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
plans  to  invite  a  number  of  distinguished  South  Americans  whose  positions 
of  influence  and  whose  understanding  of  education  and  spiritual  problems 
will  make  their  counsel  particularly  helpful.  The  Committee  also  expects 
to  invite  a  number  of  distinguished  North  Americans,  especially  those  in 
the  educational  field.  All  delegates  will  be  quartered  in  the  same  hotel 
where  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  also  be  held  in  order  to  promote 
fellowship  and  efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

It  is  planned  to  hold  an  Educational  Conference,  immeditely  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Congress  itself,  March  27-29,  in  which  North  American  and 
South  American  educators  together  may  study  the  educational  problems 
as  related  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  continent.  It  is  hoped  that  a  certain 
number  of  these  educational  experts  may  be  able  to  visit  together  the 
various  countries  of  South  America  studying  educational  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Congress. 


FINANCES 

Each  organization  sending  delegates  will  bear  the  expenses  of  its 
delegation.  A  budget  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Congress,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  commission  reports,  clerical  work  in  the  Executive 
Office,  etc.,  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements.  It 
is  expected  to  raise  this  budget  by  appropriations  from  the  organizations 


taking  part  in  the  Congress  and  by  contributions  from  others  who  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  that  thorough  preparation  for  the  Congress 
IS  made  and  that  a  representative  personnel  is  brought  together,  so 
that  the  Congress  may  take  the  largest  possible  contribution  toward 
the  development  of  the  moral,  social,  educational  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  continent  of  South  America. 


RESULTS  EXPECTED 


The  Central  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Latin  America,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Panama,  April  3-13  1924 

appointed  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Torregrosa,  Ballock 
and  Wesley  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  making  the  Montevideo 
Congress  a  real  success.  The  Committee  has  suggested  the  following 
as  deserving  special  consideration: 


1.  The  opening  of  the  proposed  international,  interdenominational  theological 
seminary  in  Montevideo,  for  which  they  believe  there  is  an  immediate  need. 

“fTt.  o'-ganization  be  devised  whereby  the  Sunday  School 

work  of  the  various  denominations  and  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
united  m  South  America  in  the  interest  of  greater  economy 
and  efficiency,  especially  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  needed 
Sunday  School  literature. 

3.  That  the  problem  of  primary  parochial  schools  in  needy  places  merits  careful 
study  by  a  competent  commission. 

4.  They  also  respectfully  suggest  that  only  the  results  of  the  actual  discussion 
of  the  Congress  be  published  as  the  “findings”,  and  that  these  findings  be 
made  by  the  Congress  itself. 


REGIONAL  COMMITTEES  IN  CHILE  AND  PERU 


These  Committees  have  made  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  dominant  note  in  the  program  for  the  Congress  should  emphasize  the 
wholeness  ot  the  Christian  message  rather  than  points  of  controversy. 

2.  The  types  of  persons  who  are  to  form  the  delegations  to  tour  the  field 
afterward  should  be  carefully  chosen  with  this  thought  in  mind. 

The  findings  for  the  Montevideo  Congress  should  not  be  predetermined  but 
should  come  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  at  the  Congress. 

4.  The  appointment  of  national  and  foreign  representatives  be  on  a  basis 
of  one-half  from  each  class. 

5.  There  be  field  recommendations  for  naming  missionary  delegates,  as  well  as 
national,  to  the  Congress. 

6.  A  strong  delegation  to  form  an  Educational  Commission  to  visit  each 
country  after  the  Congress.  That  Evangelistic  campaigns  be  left  to  sp'“cial 
arrangement  with  each  field  outside  of  the  Conference. 

7.  That  there  be  inquiry  to  make  sure  that  women  have  representation  in  the 
commissions  on  the  field. 


WHAT  LEADERS  SAY  OF  THE  MONTEVIDEO  CONGRESS 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Arrangements,  in  open- 
mg  a  recent  meeting  of  some  sixty  leaders  called  together  to  plan  for  the  Congress 
wiT  ■  “  *  ’®  "“eeting  of  the  missionary  congress  in  Panama 

Whatever  misgivings  anyone  may  have  had  before  that  conference  there  was  no 
doubt  in  th^e  minds  of  any  before  it  adjourned  that  the  benefits  reaped  therefrom 
were  something  most  valuable  and  indispensable.  At  that  time  it  was  the  thought 
that  every  five  years  there  might  be  a  meeting  in  some  part  of  Latin  America  to 
consider  local  problems  and  at  longer  intervals  for  all  Latin  America,  doing  just 
what  the  Panama  Congress  had  done  at  that  time.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
five  years  since  Panama  and  some  may  think  we  have  been  remiss  but  those  who  have 
been  with  us  in  our  counsels  know  that  the  delay  has  been  unavoidable. 


The  Congress  is  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  more  adequately  to  these 
countries.  We  see  now  more  clearly  their  as  well  as  our  own  need  for  the  right 
kind  of  fellowship  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  common  duty.  There  are  much  greater 
reasons  for  faith  and  courage  now  than  then.  The  missionary  enterprise  has 
moved  on  to  a  new  place  in  these  nine  years  and  if  greater  things  do  not  issue 
from  the  Montevideo  gathering  than  from  many  others  it  will  be  because  of  our 
unwillingness  to  let  the  living  God,  who  is  abroad  as  never  before,  make  use  of 
us  to  accomplish  His  purposes  for  North  and  South  America.” 


Bishop  W.  F.  Oldham,  Methodist  Bishop  of  South  America:  “One  of  the  things 
most  desirable  for  the  Montevideo  Congress  to  accomplish  is  to  recharge  the 
batteries,  to  put  new  strength  into  the  cooperative  institutions.  It  is  not  easy  to 
maintain  union  institutions  without  friction.  Life  in  the  foreign  field  is  narrower 
than  at  home.  Young  missionaries  need  to  be  made  over  and  taught  cooperation. 
We  need  to  stir  up  our  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance.  The  Congress  should  do 
this  (1)  bv  the  forced  restudy  of  all  situations  throughout  all  our  work;  (if  this  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  forced  us  to  look  into  the  situation  again  and  clear  our  thinking 
and  come  out  of  the  haze,  it  will  have  been  something  worth  while)  (2)  by  confirm¬ 
ing  in  the  faith  those  who  need  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  order  to  go  forward;  (3) 
by  creating  a  consciousness  that  will  vigorously  bring  us  back  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  bigger  than  Methodism  or  any  other  “ism.”  The  Congress  will  do  great 
things  for  missionaries,  for  the  churches  in  South  America,  and  for  the  friends  of 
Christian  work  everywhere.” 


Miss  Elizabeth  MacFarland,  Continental  Secretary  of  the  Young  Womens 
Christian  Association  in  South  America:  “The  challenge  to  the  Montevideo  Congress 
to  create  a  new  social  vision  is  one  of  the  greatest  the  Congress  faces.  It  is  easy 
to  talk  about  it  but  we  cannot  give  people  a  new  social  vision  by  talk  alone.  The 
idea  must  penetrate  the  entire  congress.  All  of  us  working  in  South  America  are 
doing  the  work  of  two  or  three.  We  are  therefore  so  impressed  with  what  our 
job  demands  that  we  get  an  ingrowing  point  of  view.  The  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  has  helped  to  enlarge  our  vision.  If  we  simply  went  to  Montevideo  as  a  group 
of  English-speaking  people  from  South  America  and  could  get  a  new  social  vision 
it  would  be  worth  while.  But  the  more  important  thing  is  that  a  new  social  vision 
be  caught  by  the  people  of  those  countries.  We  need  to  work  together  and  create 
mutual  faith  in  each  other.” 


Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  “If  one  is  to  judge  from  the  editorials  from  all  Latin 
American  newspapers  that  come  to  him,  and  from  what  1  have  seen  myself  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  feeling  against  the  United 
States  has  never  been  stronger  than  it  is  today.  This  feeling  is  not  so  much  seen 
among  the  people  of  our  churches  as  among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  those 
countries.  And  it  mav  be  that  the  feeling  is  not  altogether  unjustified.  If  we  can 
purge  our  hearts  of  superciliousness  and  in  a  spirit  of  penitent  recognition  of  our 
own  faults  talk  about  what  is  good  for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of 
handing  down  something  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior,  that  will  do  as  much 
as  anything  to  correct  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
our  southern  neighbors.” 


ALLOCATION  OF  DELEGATIONS  TO  MONTEVIDEO  CONGRESS 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BOARDS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COOPERATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(On  basis  of  six  delegates  to  each  society  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  $20,000 
annual  expenditure  in  South  America).  ' 

American  Bible  Society . . . . . .  ]q 

United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  . . . .  _  ZIIZ" .  8 

Bd  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiireh . .  20 

Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  8 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  _  11 

Woman’s  Missionary  Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  .....  7 

Bd  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A . .  20 

Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Ch.  U.S.  J,  11 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  _.  10 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  .  10 

Canadian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  . . . . . .  7 

United  Christian  Missionary  Society  . . . . . .  H 

General  Conference  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists  . . . . . .  9 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  . . . . .  10 

World’s  Sunday  School  Association  . . . .  6 

Moravian  Missions  . . . . . . . . . . . .  6 

-  164 

British  Societies  W orking  in  South  America 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  . . . . . . . . . . . .  8 

Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands  . . . . . . . . . . .  6 

Evangelical  Union  of  South  America  _ _ _  8 

South  American  Missionary  Society  . . . . . . . . . . . .  8 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  . . . . . .  8 

-  3« 

Other  Organizations  invited  to  send  Delegates 

Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  . . . . . . . .  4 

Congregational  Church  of  Brazil  . . . . . .  4 

Waldensian  Church  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _  _  2 

Anglican  Church  of  South  America  _  _ _  _  2 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  Argentina  . . . . . . .  2 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  _ _ _ _ _ _  6 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  4 

Bd  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  . .  2 

Scandinavian  Alliance  _ _ _ _ _  2 

San  Pedro  Mission  to  the  Indians  _ _ _  2 

Inland  South  America  Missionary  Union  _ _ _ _ _  2 

American  Brethren  _ _ _ _ _  2 

Gospel  Missionary  Union  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2 

Five  churches  in  British  Guiana _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  5 

Anglo-American  Union  Churches  _ _ _  1 

International  Missionary  Council  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2 

Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  _ _ _  2 

Conference  of  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  _  2 

Mackenzie  College  . . .  1 

-  49 

Total  number  of  delegates  invited  .  2.51 

The  Christian  forces  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  have  been  invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates.  Regional  committees  are 
authorized  to  appoint  three  special  delegates  each.  Not  all  the  organizations  invited 
will  be  able  to  send  their  full  quota.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  number  of 
delegates  will  not  exceed  two  hundred,  half  South  Americans  and  half  foreigners. 
The  above  list  of  organizations  invited  will  be  enlarged  as  occasion  demands. 


INTERCESSION 

The  Montevideo  Congress  is  a  spiritual  undertaking.  Only  as  such  is  it  worth 
while.  Only  as  it  calls  men  and  women  to  a  new  vision  of  God  and  His  plan  for 
the  world  is  it  of  value.  Only  as  the  differences  of  race,  of  creeds,  of  prejudices  of 
all  kinds  are  subordinated  to  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  does  it  challenge.  Only  on 
its  absolute  emphasis  on  the  Spiritual  does  it  differ  from  many  other  praiseworthy 
movements.  The  greatest  service  to  the  Congress  therefore  is  to  he  rendered  through 
real  intercession  that  will  bring  all  persons  and  plans  connected  with  the  Congress 
under  the  control  of  the  Infinite  God.  Earnest  appeal  is  made  to  every  reader  of 
this  Bulletin  to  join  in  such  intercession. 


TIME  SCHEDULE 


March  la-is 
March  ze-za 
March  29-April 
April  i3-14 


"Regional  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Educational  Conference  in  Montevideo 

Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South  America  at  Montevideo 
"Regional  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 


*A  Sub-committee  on  Regional  Conferences  has  been  appointed  to  organize 
the  deputations  to  attend  the  regional  conferences  as  representatives  of  mission 
boards  and  to  cooperate  with  the  regional  committees  in  arranging  programs  for 
such  conferences;  dates  have  not  yet  been  set  for  regional  conferences  in  Santiago, 
Chile;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  and  Lima,  Peru. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  FOR  PROGRAM  OF  MONTEVIDEO  CONGRESS 


Beginning  Congress,  Sunday.  March  29Th. 
Close  Wednesday.  April  8Th. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


P.M. —Opening  Address  and  Organization  of  Congress. 


P.M. —Education 
P.M _ Health 


A.  M.— Evangelism 

A .  M  .—Literature 

A. M.— Unoccupied  Fields 

A. M.— Indians 

A . M  .—Social  Movements 

A. M.— Church  in  the  Community 

P.M. —Cooperation  and  Unity 

A. M.— Missionary  Relationships 

A.M _ Special  Religious  Problems 

A. M.— Approval  of  Findings 


P.M _ Mtg.  Findings  Committees** 

P.M. —Religious  Education 
P.M. —Mtg.  Findings  Committees 

P.M. —Mtg.  Findings  Committees 
P.M. —Discussion  of  Findings 
P.M. —Closing  Session. 


Public  Meetings  in  the  evenings  will  be  held  in  Spanish  in  a  downtown  center 
and  in  English  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  where  all  the  delegates  will  be  entertained. 


**Six  Committees  on  Findings  will  be  appointed  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Congress,  each  to  consider  two  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  12  commissions. 


ESTIMATES  OF  TRAVEL  TO  MONTEVIDEO  CONGRESS 


New  York 


Lv.  New  York 
Lv.  Rio  DE  Janeiro 
Lv.  Montevideo 


Trip  No.  1 


Rio  de  Janeiro  Montevideo 

and  return 


February  28lh— April  28th 

Feb.  28  _  ar.  Rio  oe  Janeiro 
Mar.  21  —  Ar.  Montevideo 

Apr.  9  —  Ar.  New  York 

Estimated  expense  $625 


Mar.  12 
Mar.  26 
Apr.  27 


Trip  No.  2 

Includes  Trip  No.  1  and  2  weeks'  trip  to  Buenos  Aires 
February  28th— May  11th 
Additional  estimated  expense  $110 


Trip  No.  3 

Includes  trip  to  Montevideo  as  per  Trip  No.  1  continuing  as  follows: 
February  28th— June  1st 


Lv.  Montevideo  Apr.  a  _  ar. 
Lv.  Buenos  Aires  Apr.  is _ ar 


Lv.  Santiago 
Lv.  Valparaiso 
Lv.  Callao 
Lv.  Panama 


Apr.  27  _  Ar. 
Apr.  29  _  Ar. 
May.  21  _  Ar. 
May.  2s  _  AR. 


Buenos  Aires 

Santiago 

Valparaiso 

Callao  (Lima)  Via  La  Paz  and  Cuzco 

Panama 

New  York 


Apr.  9 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  27 
May.  18 
May.  25 
June  i 


estimated  expense  $1115 

uJX’iZf  i'in t 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


Montevideo,  March  27-April  8,  1925 


Congress  On  Christian  Work  In  South  America 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

BULLETIN  No.  2  December,  1924 


The  Challenge  of  the  Congress 

IN  no  part  of  the  world  are  there  more  remarkable  transformations  tak¬ 
ing  place  today  than  in  South  America.  Physically,  great  stretches 
of  territory  which  have  been  far  removed  from  the  outer  world  are 
today  becoming  easily  accessible.  A  few  months  ago  it  required  from  a 
w-eek  to  teu  days  to  make  the  trip  from  any  Colombian  port  to  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  Bogota.  Today  this  trip  can  be  made  from  Barranquilla 
m  sixteen  hours,  by  a  regular  aeroplane  service.  This  will  soon 
transform  transportation  and  effect  the  whole  political,  economic,  spir- 
Rual  and  educational  life  of  the  Republic.  International  railways  between 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Bolivia  are  bringing 
about  a  new  inter-South  American  life.  Rapid  steamship  connections  with 
Europe,  North  America  and  J apan  are  making  easier  the  exchange  of  life 
between  South  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  recent  laws  restricting  immigration  to  the  United  States  are  fixing 
attention  upon  South  America  as  the  great  continent  for  the  emigration 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  has 
just  sailed  for  South  America  to  study  methods  of  those  countries  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  taking  care  of  immigrants.  Competent  authorities  have  estimated 
that  the  population  of  the  Continent  will  be  at  least  doubled  during  the 
next  fifty  years. 

More  remarkable  transformations  are  taking  place  in  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  continent.  Formerly  there  were  only  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  highly  educated  and  the  illiterate.  While  that  condition 
existed  there  was  little  hope  for  the  solution  of  South  America’s  many  social 
problems.  With  the  gradual  development  of  a  middle  class, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  consciousness  of  their  rights  among  the 
laboring  people  and  with  a  new  appreciation  of  social  problems  by  the 
educated  classes,  most  of  which  came  about  during  and  after  the  World 
War,  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  fixed  castes  and  today  the  social 
system  of  South  America  is  in  solution.  Among  university  students,  who 
formerly  consisted  chiefly  of  sons  of  government  officials  and 
privileged  classes  preparing  themselves  to  continue  the  ruling  and  exploit¬ 
ing  of  the  great  mass  of  peon  labor,  more  recently  many  have  changed  their 
attitude  and  are  now  giving  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  laborers  and 
working  out  with  them  a  new  democratic  conception  of  national  life. 

Large  numbers  of  women  heretofore  prohibited  from  participating  in 
the  solution  of  great  social  and  educational  problems  because  of  their 
seclusive  limitation  to  their  own  family  and  social  circles,  have  begun  to 
take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  surging  questions  stirring  their 
nations.  Many  women  have  entered  industry.  Even  the  lower  class  women 


in  some  of  these  countries,  have  come  into  a  class  consciousness  and  are  now 
educating  themselves  often  with  the  help  of  their  more  fortunate  sisters. 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  new  spiritual  movement.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  these  republics  all  of  them  recognized  a  union  between 
Church  and  State.  The  antagonism  of  the  official  church,  however,  to 
universal  public  education  and  to  many  of  the  democratic  ideas  of  the 
governing  classes  brought  about  the  separation  of  a  large  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  from  the  Church,  that  group  often  becoming  direct  opponents 
to  all  religion.  A  few  years  ago  it  looked  very  much  as  though  the  leaders 
in  South  America  were  carrying  that  continent  into  a  materialistic  phil¬ 
osophy  where  religion  would  have  little  place  in  life.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  spiritual  matters.  Many  of  the 
great  leaders  among  government  officials,  heads  of  universities,  authors 
and  distinguished  publicists  are  now  urging  the  necessity  of  finding  a  spir¬ 
itual  basis  for  national  and  personal  life.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  large 
numbers^  of  inspiring  illustrations  of  this  fact.  This  particularly  is  the 
challenging  reason  for  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South  America. 
A  noted  South  American  educator  said  recently  that  he  believed  that  the 
Congress,  if  directed  rightly,  had  a  peculiar  opportunity  at  this  most  pro¬ 
pitious  time  to  unite  the  new  forces  now  arising,  in  a  call  to  the  whole 
continent  for  a  turning  from  the  material  to  a  fresh  emphasis  on  the 
spiritual.  Certainly  it  ought  to  mean  much,  for  all  concerned,  to  have 
a  hundred  representatives  of  English-speaking  America  and  a  hundred 
leaders  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  America,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  spiritual  leaders  from  Europe,  sit  down  together  for  some 
two  weeks  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  to  discuss  how  the  great  materialistic 
emphasis  noted  in  all  modern  life  can  be  overcome  by  the  emphasis  on  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  If  the  spiritual  forces  are  to  prevail  there  must  be 
found  some  new  ways  of  alliance  between  them  and  the  great  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  educational  renaissance.  Otherwise  the  very  advancements  of 
modern  science  will  favor  the  material  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual. 
This  is  the  great  challenge  facing  the  Montevideo  Congress. 

SOUTH  AMERICA’S  NEW  DAY 

Those  attending  the  Montevideo  gathering  from  outside  South  America 
will  no  doubt  receive  more  than  they  give,  as  they  meet  with  the  splendid 
leaders  of  the  new  day  in  that  great  continent.  Sr.  Enrique  Gonzales 
Martinez  of  Argentina  well  said  recently: 

“Yesterday,  the  Latin  American  peoples  were  only  a  hope,  hardly  a 
presentment.  Branches  of  two  strong  trees  injected  in  a  primitive  trunk 
of  the  aborigines,  we  represented  an  unknown  power  which  was  enclosed 
silently  and  without  voice,  largely  hidden  from  the  directive  forces  of 
the  world.  Today  we  are  a  real  power,  a  concrete  affirmation.  Yesterday 
the  peoples  who  possessed  ancient  culture  could  eliminate  us  from  the  chess 
table  of  their  complicated  political  combinations  and  their  refined  diplomacy. 
Today  they  need  to  count  on  us,  risking,  if  inadvertently  they  pass  us  by, 
a  real  limitation  on  their  future. 

“Peoples,  like  individuals,  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  We  ought  to 
remember  that  along  with  gold  and  silver,  nitrates  and  petroleum,  live  stock 
and  agriculture  for  which  the  hand  of  Europe  recently  stricken  and  almost 
starving  reaches  out  toward  us,  we  have  also  a  contribution  to  make  to 
the  spiritual  life  which  is  now  so  lacking  in  the  world.” 


DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATORS  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

Every  topic  discussed  at  the  Montevideo  Congress  will  be  more  or  less 
related  to  education.  Besides  the  Congress  itself  there  will  be  a  special 
educational  conference  conducted  for  three  days  before  the  general  meeting. 
The  Committee  on  Arrangements  has  therefore  invited  a  number  of  the 
well  known  educators  to  attend  the  Congress.  Acceptances  are  being 
received  in  a  most  encouraging  way  in  spite  of  not  having  sufficient  time 
to  hear  from  many.  From  Brazil  Dr.  A.  Carneiro  Leao,  the  distinguished 
director  of  Public  Education  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  preparing  to  attend  the 
Congress  and  assures  us  he  will  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  its  themes. 
A  reference  to  his  recent  important  book  is  given  in  another  column.  It 
is  hoped  that  he  will  prepare  a  paper  on  co-operation  between  private  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  national  governments. 

The  popular  Brazilian  authoress,  Sra.  Julia  Lopez  de  Almeida 
will  attend,  if  she  is  not  compelled  to  go  to  Europe,  in  which  case  another 
well  known  literary  woman  will  substitute  for  her.  Prof.  Erasmo  Braga, 
author  of  a  widely  used  series  of  readers.  Pres.  W.  A.  Waddell  of  Mackenzie 
College  and  President  C.  A.  Long  of  Cranberry  College  in  Brazil  have 
also  accepted. 

From  Peru  word  has  just  come  that  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
writers  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Dr.  Jose  Galvez  is  enthusiastically 
planning  his  attendance  and  that  Srita  Maria  Alvarado  Rivera,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  industrial  education  and  liberal  thought  among  the 
women  of  Peru  will  be  present.  Dr.  John  Mackay,  Pres,  of  Anglo-Peruvian 
College,  as  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Commissions,  will  be  present  to  make 
his  report. 

From  Chile,  Gabriela  Mistral,  known  for  her  love  for  children  wherever 
the  Spanish  language  is  read,  assures  us  that  she  will  have  returned  from 
her  long  visits  to  Mexico  and  Italy  in  time  to  attend  the  Congress. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  South  American  educators  invited,  but 
who  have  not  yet  definitely  promised  their  attendance,  are:  Dra.  Cora 
Mayers,  Prof.  Salas  Marchant,  Prof.  Ernesto  Nelson,  Dr.  Jose  de  la  Rua, 
Dr.  Jose  Ingenieros,  Dr.  Jose  M.  Galvez,  Dr.  Enrique  Molino,  Dr.  Alfredo 
Palacios,  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  and  Dra.  Alicia  Armand  Ugon. 

Besides  these  South  American  educators  the  following  North  American 
educational  specialists  have  signified  their  purpose  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements:  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne,  President  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  representing  teacher  training;  Dr.  D.  J. 
Fleming,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  specialist  in  religious  education ; 
Dr.  W.  W.  Sweet,  professor  of  history  in  De  Pauw  University,  representing 
the  American  interests  in  Hispanic  American  historical  themes;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Bestor,  President  of  Chautauqua  Institute,  advisor  on  adult  education; 
Dr.  Max  Exner,  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Hygiene,  specialist 
in  sex  education;  an  expert  in  agricultural  education  to  be  selected  by 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research;  Dr.  Frank  K.  Sanders, 
former  President  of  Washburn  College;  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  a 
former  university  president.  Other  distinguished  educators  who  may 
attend  the  Congress  are:  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  who  developed  such  important  relationships  be¬ 
tween  a  municipal  university  and  the  industrial  plants  of  the  city;  Dr. 
H.  T.  Ceilings,  professor  of  Latin  American  History,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Dr.  H.  A.  Holmes,  professor  of  Romance  Languages,  New  York 
University. 


EUEOPEAN  DELEGATES 

It  IS  evident  that  a  number  of  representative  Europeans  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Congress.  Among  these  are:  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Secretarv 
of  the  World  s  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva;  Sr.  Carlos  Araujo,  well  known  author  of  Madrid; 
Ut.  Ihomas  Cochrane,  a  well  known  British  traveler,  especially  interested 
in  work  for  the  alleviation  of  lepers;  Miss  Charlotte  Niven,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  World’s  Committee  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion;  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Paris;  Dr.  Alfredo  da  Silva, 
of  Oporto,  Portugal;  and  probably  other  delegates  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Great  Britain. 


DELEGATES  FEOM  SOUTH  AMEEICA 
It  is  too  early  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  or  accurate  list 
of  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Montevideo  Congress.  But  to  answer  the 
inquiries  as  to  attendance  we  risk  publishing  a  partial  list  of 
those  whose  names  have  come  to  us  definitely  from  organizations  as  ap¬ 
pointed  or  those  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  gathering.  Some  of 
the  largest  organizations  in  South  America  and  outside  which  intend  to 
send  their  full  quota  of  delegates,  have  not  yet  sent  their  names  and  so 
are  omitted  necessarily  from  the  following  partial  list  of  probable  attend¬ 
ants  : 


BRAZIL 

nr  A.  Carueiro  Leao ;  Sra.  Julia  Lopez  de  Almeida;  W.  A. 

Waddell;  H.  C.  Tucker;  Bishop  H.  M.  Dobbs;  Julian  Duncan;  W  B  Lee  ■ 
Manue  Naetinger ;  Nancy  Holt;  Eva  Hyde;  C.  A.  Long;  Germano  Dohms ! 
Harold  H  Cook ;  Leila  Epps;  D.  Yvonne  da  Fonseca;  Herbert  S.  Harris- 

D.  Irany  Martins  de  Andrade;  Richard  Inke;  Cesar  Dacorso  Pilho  •  Lela  Put- 

WM.-’  I*-  Smith;  Rev.  R.  D.  Baffin;  Dr.  Eduardo  E.  Lane;  Rev 

William  C.  Kerr;  Rev.  Miguel  Rizzo  Junior;  Rev.  Mattathias  Gomes  dos  Santos- 
Rev.  Alvaro  Reis;  Prof.  Herculano  Gouveau  Junior;  Rev.  Jose  Carlos  Nogueira. 

RIVER  PLATE 

Bishop  W.F.  Oldham;  W.  E.  Browning;  Paul  Penzotti ;  Helen  G.  Murray - 

E.  C.  Knight ;  Ernesto  Nelson;  Grace  Barstow ;  Mi-s.  Bertha  Tuddenham ;  Miss 
Hardynia  K  Norville ;  Mr.  Viera ;  Ralph  J.  White ;  P.  O.  Machetzki ;  Carrie  M 
Purdy ;  Adela  Devoussoua ;  Zulema  Pracchia ;  Miss  Bals ;  Geo.  P.  Howard  ■  Ber¬ 
nice  Cornehsou ;  May  Murphy ;  Jennie  Reid ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Drees.’ 


CHILE 

Gabriela  Mistral;  David  R.  Edwards;  J.  P.  Jenness;  Mrs.  C.  M  Spinina- 
Hugh  Stuntz.  ^  ’ 

COLOMBIA 

W.  E.  Vanderbilt ;  John  L.  Jarrett. 


PERU 

John  A.  Mackay;  Jos4  Galvez;  Maria  Alvarado  Rivera;  J.  Calvin  Mackay ; 
Gertrude  Hanks;  Eloisa  Villar;  Ester  Hubert;  W.  P.  Jordan.  ^ 


VENEZUELA 

C.  A.  Phillips. 

Additional  names  from  several  organizations  like  the  Foreign  Board 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  given  in  the  next  bulletin. 


ATTENDANCE  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and 
some  of  the  others  who  are  planning  to  sail  from  New  York  February  28th 
for  the  Montevideo  Congress.  They  will. spend  a  week  in  Eio  de  Janeiro 
going  on  to  Montevideo  and  from  there  probably  about  half  of  this  number 
will  return  directly  to  the  United  States  after  visiting  Buenos  Aires,  while 
another  half  will  continue  the  journey  from  Buenos  Aires,  across  the 


Andes  and  visit  Chile,  Bolivm  and  Peru,  where  they  will  meet  in  regional 
JuneTsT^^  leaders  in  these  countries,  returning  to  New  York 

V  1  ®Peer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ealph  E.  Diffondorffer  • 

Egbert  W.  Smith;  Wni.  I.  Haven;  Frank  K.  Sanders;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Bowman;  Stephen  J.  Corey;  E.  H.  Rawlings;  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Francis  J 
McConnell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Plimpton;  Bishop  H.  M.  Dobbs;  Harry 
armer;  Mr  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Doan;  Thomas  S.  Evans;  Mrs.  Mary  Roe;  Freil 
McMillan ;  Juan  Orts  Gonzales;  Thos.  C.  Moffett;  Stanley  High;  Ed  F 
Cook;  C.  G.  Hounshell;  Juliet  Knox;  Mrs.  John  E.  Keator;  W.  C.  Pearce- 
Sarah  S.  Lyons;  Wade  C.  Barclay;  D.  D.  Spellman;  Robert  E.  Br^wn 
.  Eklund,  Samuel  G.  Inman.  This  list  will  be  considerably  augmented 

Stat^  ^  Congress  from  the  United 

States  will  visit  South  America  beforehand.  The  following  delegation  from 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A.  has  just  left  for  Chile  and  plan  S 
reach  Montevideo  in  time  for  the  Congress:  W.  R.  Wheeler;  R.  G  Mc¬ 
Gregor;  Ann  Reid;  Mrs.  H.  V.  K.  Gilmore. 

As  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press  we  are  in  correspondence  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  business  men  and  their  wives  who  are  desirous  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Confess  if  arrangements  can  be  made.  The  Committee  on  Ar¬ 
rangements  has  also  agreed  to  issue  visitors’  tickets  to  a  select  party  of 
well  known  people  who  will  be  in  South  America  with  the  World  Acquaint- 

■r.L  “  *0  ko’O  «  le*  J.J. 

PROBABLE  TOTAL  ATTENDANCE 

It  IS  evident  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  the  original  plan  to 
limit  the  attendance  to  one  hundred  South  Americans  and  one  hundred 
from  outside  the  Continent.  In  the  interest  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
the  gathering  must  be  confined  to  leaders  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  America.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  present  as 
visitors  such  people  living  in  South  America  as  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  Such  persons  who  are  not  named  as  delegates 
by  affiliated  organizations,  will  be  given  first  opportunity  to  receive  visitors’ 
cards,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  small  assembly  room  in  the  hotel 
where  the  business  sessions  are  to  be  held. 

Since  accommodations  at  the  official  hotel  in  Montevideo  are  limited 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  any  who  are  expecting  to  attend  the 

Arra1i'5ments‘'“"‘''^°'"^  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 

INTERNATIONAL  SPIRITUAL  FELLOWSHIP  NEEDED 

Gabriela  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poetess,  who  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  Montevideo  Congress,  writes  concerning  her  impressions  of 
spLitimHorce^  United  States  and  her  hopes  for  co-operation  among 

tlie  truly  religious  spirit  which  animates  the  various  grouns 
of  citizens  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  a  spirit  entirely  free  from  snobbery 
egotism,  and  observing  with  surprise  that  religion  in  the  United 
States  is  a  serious  preoccupation  of  both  the  individual  and  the  mass,  and  per 
e  ving  also  that  religion  is  a  factor  not  disdained  even  by  the  intellectuals  I 
have  thought  that  it  may  be  the  path  which  best  promises  tha^t  unity  and  haimonJ 
so  earnestly  sought  by  all  true  internationalists.  ^  “  “  haimony 

The  predominating  faith  of  our  Latin  America  is  the  Catholic  that  nf 
yours,  the  Protestant;  but  there  are  already  unmistakable  signs  of  an  approLma^ 


tion  of  these  two  Churches  which  would  be  to  the  good  of  Christianity  in  general 
in  defending  the  world  against  the  rampant  materialism  of  the  present  time. 

“To  stamp  the  relations  between  the  countries  of  the  North  and  South  with 
the  standards  of  Christianity,  to  place  conscience,  individual  and  national,  above 
material  and  personal  interests;  that  is  the  task.  The  more  or  less  purely  im¬ 
mediate  political  relations  of  today  must  be  replaced  by  a  spiritual  movement  in 
which  the  cooperation  of  a  great  State  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  domination 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  as  the  immensely  human  helpfulness  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  nation  which  has  found  itself  and  which  has  already  reached 
maturity  toward  other  states  which  are  slowly  and  painfully  striving  toward  the 
same  goals. 

“Very  humbly  I  have  ventured  to  express  this  thought,  this  desire  of  mine, 
that  now,  when  the  purely  commercial  relations  are  being  superseded  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  these  likewise  may  be  superseded  by  the  spiritual — by  a  truly  Christian 
approximation  among  us.  ...  It  is  only  things  spiritual,  in  the  final  analysis, 
which  overcome  even  the  last  obstacle,  and  bring  about  the  truly  great  transfor¬ 
mations  and  achievements  of  this  world.  There  is  only  One  who,  free  and  un¬ 
trammeled  as  the  great  albatross  of  our  southern  seas,  is  over  and  above  all  the 
limitations  of  earth.” 

Concerning  the  immediate  results  of  the  Montevideo  Congress,  she 
says ; 

“It  seems  to  me  important  to  develop  a  plan  for  moving  pictures  for  children. 
The  support  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  various  countries  could  be 
secured  in  this  matter.  Some  great  North  American  company  could  probably  be 


interested . We  might  start  propaganda  for  such  a  movement,  led  by 

teachers . A  forward  movement  in  the  production  of  literature  for 


children  should  also  be  made.  All  Spanish  literature  of  this  kind  is  poor.  See  that 
among  the  representatives  from  the  United  States  there  is  someone  connected 
with  North  American  publishers  who  will  suggest  methods  along  this  line  at 
the  Congress. 

“Another  thing  that  seems  to  me  necessary  in  Hispanic-America  is  to  create 
an  interest  in  manual  work.  We  are  all  awkward  at  this.  What  Franciscanism 
tried  to  do  and  has  done  in  some  measure,  the  reconciling  of  the  spiritual  life 
with  active  manual  labor,  the  pursuit  of  such  work  as  an  instrument  for  balancing 
the  senses  and  the  imagination,  can  be  done  by  you,  declaring  this  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  schools. 

“As  to  the  press,  a  league  of  journalists  or  writers  in  general  might  come 
from  the  Congress  who  would  start  to  transform  the  press  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
who  would  fight  pornography  and  write  tolerant  and  elevating  articles,  on  religious 
themes,  seeking  the  spiritualization  of  contemporaneous  culture.  Something  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  the  socialists  call  ‘the  humanization  of  capital,’  must  be  sought  in 
the  matter  of  culture,  turning  it  toward  the  spirit.  Another  important  theme 
would  be  that  of  ‘The  Dangers  of  all  Social  Doctrine  Without  a  Spiritual 
Purpose.’  ” 

EDUCATION  IN  BRAZIL 

One  of  the  South  American  educators  planning  to  attend  the  Montevideo 
Congress  has  just  written  a  notable  book  on  Education  in  Brazil.  This  is  Dr. 
A.  Caimeiro  Leao,  Director  General  of  Public  Instruction  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  title  is  “Os  deveres  das  novas  geracoes  brasileiras”  (The  Duties  of  the 
Younger  Brazilian  Generation).  It  is  of  great  merit,  dealing  in  a  most  able 
manner  with  the  vital  problem  of  Brazilian  education.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
not  only  because  of  its  masterful  review  of  present-day  education  in  Brazil  but 
because  of  the  practical  ideas  which  it  outlines  for  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  future. 

The  opening  pages  are  devoted  by  Dr.  Leao  to  a  review  of  the  defects  of  the 
existing  school  system  of  his  country.  He  insists  that  the  puhlic  schools  must  be 
increased  in  number  and  reorganized  with  a  view  to  providing  the  youth  of  the 
nation  with  a  mental  equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  take  up  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  He  refers  to  the  militaristic  idea  which  has  been  advanced  by  some 
theorists  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  masses.  He  is  entirely 
adverse  to  such  a  plan,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  never  in  the  past 
been  a  militaristic  country,  and  that  all  its  expectations  of  future  development 
lie  entirely  along  the  lines  of  peace. 


^  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  women  as  educators,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  great  opportunity  afforded  the  women  of  Brazil  by  the 
present  educational  movement  of  the  country.  In  this  connection  mention  is 
made  of  the  important  work  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  which 
IS  now  exerting  its  educational  activities  in  Brazil  to  the  gi-eat  benefit  of  a  large 
number  of  Brazilian  young  women.  Dr.  Le.ao  lauds,  also,  the  work  of  the 
Bandevrantes,  a  Brazilian  organization  of  young  girls  on  the  lines  of  the  Girl 
Guides  of  England  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  the  United  States. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  comparative  discussion 
of  the  educational  conditions  in  a  number  of  American  countries.  The  thought 
which  permeates  the  entire  text  is  that  the  great  problem  which  faces  Brazil  is 
how  best  to  increase  the  value  of  its  men  and  women  through  education. 


THE  TWELVE  COMMISSION  KEPOETS 

In  a  great  international  gathering  like  the  one  planned  for  Montevideo, 
where  leading  authorities  on  various  subjects  are  to  travel  for  long  distances 
to  discuss  the  most  important  topics  now  stirring  the  minds  of  men,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  most  careful  preparations  in  advance  in  order  that 
the  discussions  shall  be  based  not  simply  on  individual  opinion,  but  on  a 
body  of  scientifically  arranged  facts.  With  this  in  mind  twelve  commis¬ 
sions  consisting  of  carefully  selected  students  have  been  working  for  more 
than  a  year  to  prepare  reports  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  basis  of  its  discussions. 


These  Commissions  are  as  follows : 


I.  rnwcupied  Fielrts  of  Service. 
II.  Indiiinfii  of  South  America. 

III.  Kducation. 

IV.  £]vans:eliRm, 

V.  Social  Movements  in  South 
America. 

VI.  Health  Ministry, 


VII.  The  Church  in  the  Community. 

VIII.  Relig^ious  Education. 

IX.  dt^rature. 

X.  Relations  Between  Foreign  and 
National  Workers. 

XI.  Special  Religious  Problems. 

XII.  Cooperation  and  Unity. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Eegional  Committees  on  these  same  subjects 
will  be  published  in  a  later  Bulletin. 

A  group  of  specialists  on  each  one  of  these  twelve  subjects  with  their 
respective  Chairmen  were  selected  in  each  one  of  the  following  areas  in 
South  America:  Eiver  Plate,  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru  (including 
Ecuador),  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  When  the  reports  from  these  twelve 
groups  in  the  various  countries  named  were  ready  they  were  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  turned  over  to  twelve  groups  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  familiar  with  Latin  American  affairs;  to  organize 
the  material,  add  any  necessary  information  omitted,  and  prepare  the  report 
as  a  reasoned  document  for  publication. 

These  reports,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Editorial  Committee, 
are  being  set  up  by  the  printers.  They  will  be  mailed  in  proof  sheet  form’ 
to  all  delegates  to  the  Congress,  several  weeks  before  the  meeting.  Thus 
delegates  will  have  a  chance  to  study  and  to  discuss  with  their  constitu¬ 
encies,  these  reports,  before  taking  part  in  the  deliberation  at  Montevideo. 
The  reports  will  not  contain  any  formal  findings. 

To  the  Congress  itself  will  be  left  this  responsibility.  Each  report 
will  be  briefly  presented  by  the  Chairman  at  one  of  the  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  sessions  of  the  Congress.  The  rest  of  that  session  will  be  taken  in 
discussion  of  the  subject,  each  delegate  being  allowed  as  far  as  time  will 
permit,  the  opportunity  to  present  his  viewpoint.  Findings  Committees 
on  each  of  the  twelve  topics  will  be  appointed  to  listen  to  the  discussion, 
further  study  the  subject  and  bring  in  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
before  its  adjournment. 

Following  the  Congress,  the  Commission  Eeports  and  the  discussions 


at  Montevideo  will  be  published  in  bound  volumes.  The  house  of  Fleming 
H.  Revell  will  publish  these  volumes.  They  no  doubt  will  be  the  best 
authority  on  South  American  problems  available  for  years  to  come. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

Ideal  arrangements  have  been  made  for  entertaining  the  delegates  to 
the  Congress  at  Montevideo.  This  city  is  a  great  summer  resort.  The 
Congress  was  timed  to  take  place  just  at  the  close  of  the  tourist  season. 
Instead  of  closing  up  the  great  Pocitos  Hotel  the  management  will  keep 
it  open  during  the  ten  days  of  the  Congress  for  the  exclusive  use  of  that 
gathering.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  South  America,  and  is  large 
enough  to  receive  all  delegates  expected  and  most  likely  the  visitors  also. 
The  day  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  ample  dining 
rooms  of  the  hotel.  There  will  be  plenty  of  accommodations  for  committee 
rooms,  exhibits  and  a  business  office. 

By  guaranteeing  a  certain  number  of  people  and  taking  the  hotel 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  an  exceedingly  low  rate  has  been  secur^  $4.50 
Uruguayan  (at  present  exchange  about  $4.00  U.  S.  gold)  per  day,  including 
room  and  meals. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  all  attending  the  Congress  stop  at  the  Hotel 
Pocitos,  if  possible.  Thus  the  whole  attention  can  be  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Congress.  The  fellowship  developed  by  people  from  so  many 
nations  living  together  during  ten  days  under  the  same  roof  will  be  among 
the  most  memorable  of  all  the  experiences  of  that  great  gathering. 


ITINERARIES 


New  York,  down  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
returning  via  the  West  Coast  to  New  York. 


Uv.  New  York 
Lv.  Santos 
Lv.  Montevideo 
Lv.  Buenos  Aires 
Lv.  Santiago 
Lv.  Valparaiso 

Lv.  Callao 
Lv.  Panama 


February  28th — June  1st 


Feb.  28  —  Ar.  Rio  de  Janeiro  Mar.  12 

Mar.  21  —  Ar.  Montevideo  Mar.  24 

Apr  9  —  Ar.  Buenos  Aires  Apr.  10 

Apr.  15  —  Ar.  Santiago  Apr.  17 

Apr  27  —  Ar.  Valparaiso  Apr.  27 

Apr  29  —  Ar.  Callao  (Lima)  via  La 

Paz  AND  Cuzco  May  18 

May  21  —  Ar.  Panama  May  25 

May  25  —  Ar.  New  York  June  1 


Estimated  expense  $1,115 


Proceeding  directly  from  Valparaiso  to  Lima,  with  one  and  one-half  days’ 
stop  in  Lima,  the  cost  will  be  lessened  by  $175.00. 


New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Montevideo  and  Return 
February  28th — April  28th* 

Lv  New  York  Feb.  28  —  Ar.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Lv!  Santos  Mar.  21  —  Ar.  Montevideo 

Lv.  Montevideo  Apr.  9  —  Ar.  New  York 


Mar.  12 
Mar.  24 
Apr.  27 


Estimated  expense  $665 


*  A  two  weeks’  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  may  be  included  which  will  bring  the 
traveler  back  to  New  York  on  May  11th ;  the  additional  estimated  expense  $100. 

Note. — These  estimates  are  made  on  a  minimum  basis  to  provide  comfort  and 
do  not  include  luxuries.  Where  one  is  entertained  a  corresponding  reduction  will 
be  had  since  these  estimates  provide  for  accommodations  at  middle  class  hotels 
during  the  whole  trip.  It  depends  on  one’s  taste  whether  trips  cost  more  or  less 
than  these  estimates. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

All  questions  regarding  the  Congress  will  be  cheerfully  answered  and  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  this  and  succeeding  Bulletins  will  be  gladly  sent  on  application 
to  Samuel  G.  Inman,  Secretary,  25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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INTRODUCTION 


nnn-o  Presented  a  digest  of  the  discussions  and  find- 

Committees  on  Religious  Education  for 
Eastern  South  America,  together  with  findings 
authorizations  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious 
rhnpl^  i  conferences  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santiago, 
S  th4  presenryLr'''®"’  April,  May,  and  June 

^^ckground  of  these  conferences  is  to  be  found  in  the 
n?  ri  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  held  under  the  auspices 
Jt  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  in  Montevideo, 
^25.  (See  C^istian  Work  in  South  America,  Vol.  II  pages 
\  action  determined  how  the  Regional  Committees 

Central  Coimittee  should  be  constituted,  defined  the  scope 
of  their  responsibility,  and  authorized  their  procedure. 

T interim  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
slight  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  action.  It  be¬ 
came  evident,  if  the  important  ends  contemplated  by  the  action 
were  to  be  realized,  assistance  was  required  from  the  Committee 

Accordingly,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  requested  the  writer  to  go  to  South  America 
r-epresentative,  to  convene  the  Regional  Committees  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  and  the  Central  Committee,  and  to  render  such 

counsel  as  might  be  feasible.  This  document  con- 
siicutes  the  convenor’s  report. 

Regional  Committees^  by  formal  action,  decided 
that^the  attendance  of  persons  not  members  of  the  committee, 
^^^f^ested  in  the  problems  of  religious  education, 
should  be  invited  and  that,  aside  from  necessary  formal  actions, 
a  1  sessions  should  be  conducted  as  group  conferences. 

The  Regional  Committee  on  Religious  Education  for  Brazil  was 
Janeiro,  the  first  session  being  held  on  April 
^o,  ly^/'.  In  all,  there  were  fourteen  conferences,  attended  bv 
persons,  as  follows:  twelve  Nationals,  pastors  of 
churches;  twenty-six  Nationals,  superintendents  or  teachers  of 
mission  schools,  day  schools,  or  Sunday  schools;  thirteen  Nation¬ 
als,  students  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  fifteen  missionaries. 

The  Regional  Committee  on  Religious  Education  for  Chile  was 
convened  in  Santiago  on  May  17.  The  Committee  organized  by 

There  were  twenty-four  persons’ 

P  first  meeting.  Ten  conferences  were  held.  In  all 

attended  and  participated  in  the  conferences.  ^ 
The  meetings  were  especially  noteworthy  for  the  number  of  National 
pa,stors  present  and  actively  participating  in  the  discussions. 
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The  Eastern  South  America  Committee  was  convened  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  27.  George  P.  Howard  was  fleeted  chairman.  Twenty 
persons  were  present  at  the  first  meeting,  representing  fourteen 
different  denominations  or  other  organizations.  Thirteen  con¬ 
ferences  were  held,  fifty-four  persons,  in  all,  participating. 

The  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Education  was  convened 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  7  and  continued  in  session  almost  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  evening  of  June  15.  Sixteen  separate  meetings  of 
the  Committee  were  held.  The  Central  Committee  is  constituted 
as  follows:  Erasmo  Braga  (Brazil),  chairman;  Hugh  C.  Stunt z 
(Chile)  editorial  and  recording  secretary;  George  P.  Howard^ 

(E.  South ■ America ) ;  co-opted  member  for  Northern  South  America 
(Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela),  Verna  Phillips;  co-opted  member 
for  North  Andes  (Peru,  Bolivia),  Roul  Cardosa;  co-opted  members 
for  Eastern  South  America,  E.  C.  Balloch  (Uruguay),  F.  Sarli 
(Paraguay);  co-opted  member  for  Brazil,  G.  Sllverla;  co-opted 
member  for  Chile,  Laura  Jorguera;  representing  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation,  Wade  Crawford  Barclay.  As  thus  constituted,  the 
working  group  is  made  up  of  seven  Nationals,  two  missionaries, 
and  one  North  American  coimsellor. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  this  report,  which  is 
chiefly  a  digest  of  conclusions,  records  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  process  of  discussion.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
course  of  debate,  in  many  cases  long  and  involved.  This  document. 
Indeed,  gives  very  little  idea  of  the  extent  and  earnestness  of 
the  discussions. 

The  judgments  recorded  are  in  every  case  committee  judgments; 
that  is,  they  represent  the  outcomes  of  group  thinking.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  convenor  to  enforce  his  own  opinions  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  statement  of  outcomes.  He  suggested  topics  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  offering  agenda  for  consideration  subject  to  modification 
of  the  committees,  sometimes  but  not  always  introducing  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  topics,  and  from  time  to  time  guiding  the  discussion. 
So  far  as  the  groups  may  be  considered  to  be  representative  the 
conclusions  expressed  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  South  American 
opinion. 

The  estimates  of  cost  Include  certain  amounts  to  meet  partial 
cost  of  publication,  both  of  textbooks  and  lesson  courses.  The 
necessity  of  such  subvention,  in  order  that  the  program  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  may  be  effective,  was  emphasized  both  by  the 
Regional  Committees  and  the  Central  Committee.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  by  formal  action  requested  that  this  should  be  emphasized 
in  conference  with  the  Committee  on  Cooperation. 

The  necessity  of  publication  of  these  materials  on  the  field 
by  field  agencies  probably  needs  no  argument.  Textbooks  and  lesson 
courses  published  in  North  America  will  not  be  extensively  used  in 
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ture  Is  necessitatPH^S  ^  expendi- 

eff^t  which  irSppS  because  one  of  the  aspects  of  missionary 

religion  ^  ^  literature  for  the  teaching  of 

to  Srgood  ?or  ?L  vp^  neglected.  This  expenditure  is  rfqulred 

in  this  verv  imnnT’hppf  which  no  investment  has  been  made 

y  important  phase  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

courses  0^5^?^?^ textbooks  and 
neclected  or  at  Ipa  +-  ^®^^ncular  has  been  so  long  overlooked  or 
investment  lA  unprovided  for.  The  total 

sShooirof  tSp  pA/  ??  material  equipment  of  the  mission 

^riSars. 

development  of  “S  Inli&TerTn  tS 

Libutinrtrthe^P  influence  of  the  teLLrs  in  con- 

tri outing  to  these  ends  are  suitable  courses,  well  tauoht  with  thP 

aid  of ^  the  printed  page.  But  strange  to  say  up  to  thfoAesen^ 

fact'aiSost  nil^  "^Aril  literature  has  been  negligible,  in 

ti-i-p-po  4-  *  -^SUin  and  again  the  writer  asked  teachers  of 

PortucueL^®fA?'"th^®;  literature  do  you  have  In  Spanish,  in 

teaching  of  religion  and  the  Christian  Serin- 

o^r  "Uo"-  dlstresflng  monotony  the  answers 

came,  iMone  ,  Practically  none";  "None  that  are  suitshTp"  Uow 

long  shall  administrative  policy  continue  at  least  seemln^lv  to 
endorse  the  fallacy  that  buildiAgs  and  salarleraAe  o?  s^mSch  1 
of  rellgl^nr^'^''^^  adequate  literature  for  the  teaching  ' 

It  may  be  possible  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 

caWonS®Mv„nL"“^^S®  South  AmerioarEdu- 

cational  Advance  or  by  other  special  solicitation.  if  this  is  not 

eouitablP^di^t  tbe  amount,  on  the  basis  of  an 

mav  bP  mprif  among  the  denominations  chiefly  to  be  served 

nf^-i-hp  4-u  on  regular  missionary  appropriations.  Which  ^ 

to  be  followed,  or  what  alternative  method 
5^®  promptly  decided,  and  definite  plans  made.  The  keen'in- 
,  ,,  religious  education  that  has  been  quickened  on  the  field 

by  these  conferences  should  not  be  deadened  by  failure  to  make 

provision  for  carrying  out  the  various  authorizations  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  total  amount  required  may  be  divided  into  payments 
extending  over  several  years,  inasmuch  as  the  carrying  Su?  of^he 
complete  program  will  require  a  period  of  not  less^hfn  f Lfyea^s .  1 

an  exSps-i’i^®^f''S^''°^  close^this  Introductory  statement  without 

°  ^  ®P  appreciation  to  those  through  whose  prenerous 

contributions  this  mission  to  South  America  and  tL  con?Lfnrof 

Js  ■"“??  possible,  in  this  exprasSfn  L 

altogether  more  than  one  hundred  and 
y  pe  sons  who  participated  in  the  committee  conferences. 
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Each  of  the  coramittees  adopted  with  unanimity  resolutions  express¬ 
ing  hearty  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  and  to  those 
who  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  mission. 

The  final  word  of  the  writer  is  an  expression  of  personal 
conviction,  grov;lng  out  of  these  conferences,  that  this  proposed 
advance  comes  at  a  most  opportune  time.  There  is  in  South  America 
widespread  feeling  that  a  change  from  certain  traditional  methods 
of  missionary  work  is  required  if  the  evangelical  movement  is  to 
go  forward.  There  is  an  eager  turning  to  religious  education  as 
the  only  method  of  evangelization  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  day.  The  keen  interest  everywhere  manifested,  the 
earnest  reaching  out  after  new  and  more  effective  methods,  the 
frequent  expressions  of  conviction  that  our  evangelical  churches 
are  ready  for  an  aggressive,  modern  program,  and  the  oft-repeated 
declaration  that  only  the  best  possible  program  will  satisfy, 
were  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  cause  for  profound  thanksgiving. 

If  our  evangelical  churches  are  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  this 
new  opportunity  v\re  shall  see  a  work  accomplished  for  Christ,  and 
his  Kingdom  in  South  /mierlca,  in  the  next  half  century  that  will  ( 
far  transcend  the  boldest  prophecy  or  the  fondest  dream. 


740  Rush  St. , 
Chicago 
July,  1927 


Wade  Crawford  Barclay 


high  points  of  the  discussions 

'kw  ~  ■ 


clearlv^aDDarent^i'i^^^^^  High  points  of  the  discussions  that  are  not 
r>-p  pparent  in  tne  report,  because  of  the  abbreviated  form 

of  the  summaries,  to  which  attention  should  be  called! 

I*  It  should  be  said  that  from  beglnnlnci  to  end  the 

discussions  were  in  the  finest  possible  spirit.  N^t  oncrin  all 
the  sessions  were  the  proceedings  marred  by  111-feelins;  or  an  anerv 

IJwts  w?t^thrut"""^^"^"r^  f-nSy'lxp^efs^S  bSt""®""^ 

ys  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy.  In  almost  every 
case  discussion  continued  until  unanimity  of  judgment  prelliled- 

d«?eJ  disagreed  wf?roonS  tf  ’ 

tolerance,  and  charity  for  the  others’  opinion.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  groups  represented  in  the  conferLces  the  Sl!lt 
ill^st^J^in^of  discussions  constituted  llLrlllie 

!ionfwSnd?LM°  evangelical  denomina- 

aJdasic  to  centered  upon  Issues  and  principles  that 

enLrp?iL!  ^  Progress  and  success  of  the  Christian  missionary 

2.  The  Interest  in  the  survey  document  (Analysis  and  Inoulryl 

Brazil.  Our  Luth  AmerlcL  lLde?i 
infodtion  actually  getting  the  basic  factual 

tldthat  dll  developing  a  program  of  religious  educa- 

workers  in  different  parts  of  Brazil  discussed  the  survey 
submitted  data.  The  leaders  in  the  Brazil  cde^edl 
exnressed°thp??^  satisfied  with  this  preliminary  work  and  strongly 
sl?dats  purpose  of  gathering  much  more  thorough  and  extfn- 

Com^lttees.  ^  P^^PO^e  is  shared  by  the  Chile  and  River  Plate 

tion  for  the  definite  program  of  religious  educa¬ 

tion  for  the  local  church  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 

superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  offifers  was  strongly 
f  committees.  The  fact  that  pastors  and  ^  ^ 

methLs°dpffd®  definite  guidance  in  principles  and 

anH  i -t-  WQ  a  ^ective  religious  education  was  frequently  asserted 
and  It  was  declared  that  in  this  is  to  be  found  a  chief  reason  whv 
our  churches  have  not  been  more  largely  successful,  ^ 

outstanding  emphases  of  the  discussions  con- 
-ifo  in'-r  importance  of  our  evangelical  religious  education  finding 
!nd  making  the  person  and  teachings  of  Christ 

a  living,  ruling  Christ  determinative  in  all 
objectives,  procedures,  and  materials.  This  is  an  emphasis  of 
.^^Snificance  in  Latin  America.  The  Christ  that  Roman 
^  offers  to  the  needy,  oppressed,  suffering  masses  of 
South  Merica  is  not  a  living  but  a  dead  Christ;  not  a  Christ  whose 

featerch?l®r"'i\l“  dynaaio  in  hman  life  and  conduct,  but  a  dl 
m  11‘iage  nailed  helpless  to  a  wooden  cross 

an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration;  not  a  triumphant  Leader  whose 
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spiritual  ideals  and  moral  and  ethical  principles  dominate  the 
lives  of  men,  but  a  weak,  lifeless  idol.  The  ideas  of  personal 
fellowship  with  the  living  Christ,  of  conforming  all  thinking  and 
conduct  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  of  working  with  Christ  in  the 
reconstruction ■ of  an  unjust,  oppressive  social  order  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  are  utterly  alien  to  the  system  that  has  had  until 
recently  undisputed  sway  in  South  America  for  four  hundred  years, 

5.  Discussion  of  curriculum  developed  the  fact  that  our 
evangelical  processes  of  religious  education  in  South  America  in 
the  past  have  tended  to  be  all  too  similar  to  Roman  Catholic  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  suggestion  of  a  theory  of  curriculiim  radically  differ¬ 
ent  was  received  not  only  v;ith  approval,  but  with  enthusiasm.  That 
the  educational  process  should  be  experience-centered,  that  educa¬ 
tion  in  religion  is  accomplished  primarily  by  activity  in  the 
religious  life  on  the  part  of  the  learner  rather  than  by  a  process 
of  telling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  that  religion  is  to  be 
Interpreted  rather  in  terms  of  conduct  control  than  in  terms  of 
dogma  are  principles  v/holly  revolutionary  from  the  standpoint  of 
Roman  Catholic  practice.  Nowhere  in  the  world  would  it  be  possible 
to  find  a  system  of  religious  education  more  completely  material- 
centered  than  in  South  American  Roman  Catholicism.  Religious  edu¬ 
cation  in  Roman  Catholic  practice  is  centered  in  the  catechism 
(religious  dogma)  and  sacred  history  (chiefly  ecclesiastical  history 
in  terms  of  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholic  saints).  Religion  is  taugh^t; 
and  education  in  religion  is  held  to  take  place  when  the  catechism 
is  memorized  and  the  facts  of  "sacred  history"  are  learned  by  rote. 

To  make  the  principles  of  learning  through  experience  and  forming 
character  through  conduct  control  in  actual  life  situations  actually 
effective  in  practice  would  mean  to  establish  a  system  of  religious 
education  distinctively  Protestant,  completely  different  both  in 
method  and  result  from  prevailing  Roman  Catholic  practice.  Such 
notably  distinctive  character,  the  leaders  taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  declared,  is  for  every  reason  greatly  to  be  desired, 

6.  No  subject  of  discussion  elicited  more  Intense  interest 
than  that  of  teacher  and  leadership  training.  Less  attention  has 
been  given  within  the  evangelical  movement  to  the  training  of 
leaders  and  teachers  than  in  North  America.  Until  recently,  pastors 
and  churches  have  felt  that  they  were  too  busy  in  other  lines  of 
work  to  give  much  attention  to  the  training  of  officers  and  teachers. 
The  weakness  of  this  position  has  now  become  clearly  apparent.  It 

is  frankly  admitted  that  many  of  those  who  are  acting  as  teachers 
are  sadly  lacking  in  necessary  preparation,  that  in  some  cases  so- 
called  teachers  are  illiterate  persons  who  know  no  more  or  even 
less  than  many  of  those  whom  they  attempt  to  teach.  The  fact  that 
the  Importance  of  training  received  marked  emphasis  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  that  the  Standard  Training  Course,  together  with  a 
more  elementary  course,  was  authorized  with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity, 
and  that  certain  definite  agencies  were  agreed  upon  for  the  promotion 
and  administration  of  training  (see  pages  28,29,35),  is  indicative 
of  a  shift  of  Interest  and  the  initiation  of  new  effort  full  of 
meaning  for  the  future  of  the  evangelical  program. 
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was  the  noteworthy  feature  of  the  discussions 

their  In^CTssrin  tool,  training,  and 

ment  for  loalLsSl“Sj“the®p?og^^^“  re^LSo^ut  T 

initiative  unSLoSsJfaSLd  tf  lake  f?eL°t  t^elr  own 

leaders  in  theft  Sutchffai^d  Tfi^dtr^^r  ‘raining  of  !ay 
and  young  peoole  to  tfve  order  to  encourage  their  teachers 

not  Ixveot^oTtelohlrftl  tJTT''-  ‘See  pages  34-35).  "We  can- 
not  taken"  said  e>  p- t  that  we  ourselves  have 

voted  nf?  inlt  to  pastors.  Whereupon  they 

make  1?  ohnStttv  S  Course,  but  also  to 

garory  on  all  men  entering  the  ministry. 

of  Sutday^“Ltt  ttrStfattf  *?  the  primitive  type 

hlnd-nanpp  -t-n  tn-?  •  declared  in  the  discussions  to  be  a  serious 

sttdarifhttirff  progress.  Tho  organization  of  pltSt? 

exttnilon.  The  latk  t?  ®^'feo«re  method  of  missionary 

in  attempting  to  establish  discourages  our  workers 

11-12).  ®  establish  and  maintain  such  schools.  (See  pages 

that  becaMt*’of^t°TOttlc5ltr*i‘‘°wn  mission  schools  declare 

;tieTffr44°5.‘''Lttk€r  i  “  <Se 

deficiency.  Our  sohoolt  it IrU  t  remedy  the 

norf  slrnlfltttt  i^  ft  °''®  reason,  than  which  no  other  is 
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CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


1.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee? 

Answer:  (1)  Chairman  of  the  Brazil  Regional  Committee  on  Religious 

Education,  Erasmo  Braga;  (2)  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  South  America 
Regional  Committee,  G.  P.  Howard;  (3)  Chairman  of  the  Chile  Regional 
Committee,  H.  C.  Stuntz. 

Appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  to  convene  the  regional 
Committees,  and  the  Central  Committee,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committees  in  their  work:  Wade  Crav/ford  Barclay. 

Present  by  Invitation  of  the  Committee:  W.  E.  Browning,  Educa¬ 
tional  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation. 

Co-opted  member  for  Northern  South  America  (Columbia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela), 

Verna  Phillips. 

"  "  "  "  North  Andes  (Bolivia,  Peru),  Raul  Cardoso 

”  "  "  "  Eastern  South  America,  E.  C.  Balloch  (Uruguay), 

P.  Sarli  (Paraguay). 

"  "  "  "  Brazil,  G.  Silverla. 

"  "  "  "  Chile,  Laura  Jorguera. 

2.  Vi/ho  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee? 

Erasmo  Braga. 

3.  Who  shall  be  Secretary  (Editorial  and  Recording  Secretary)  of  the 

Central  Committee? 

Hugh  C.  Stuntz. 

4.  The  Regional  Committees,  within  the  limit  of  time  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  have  discussed,  and  report  findings  on  the  follov/ing: 


A. 

Objective  of  Religious  Education 

B. 

Analysis  and  Inquiry  (Basic 

Information) 

C. 

Program  of  Religious  Education  for 
Church 

the 

Local 

D. 

Theory  of  Curriculum,  Basis 
Curricula 

of  Comprehensive 

E. 

Temporary  Curriculum,  Local 

Church 

and 

its  Agencies 

P. 

Curriculum  of  Training 

G  • 

Comprehensive  Curricula 
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A.  OBJECTIVES 

,  Montevideo  Congress;  "To  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  existing  programs  In  all  types  of  local  churches,  including  week- 

(Say  religious  education,  and  to  t'ormulate  a  comprehensive.  Inclusive' 

progj^am  or  religious  education  Tor  the  local"  chur'cF'':  ( Christ ian 

VJork  in  South  America^  Vol.  tr,"  page  167.) - 

^ agree  on  a  general  statement  of  objective  of  religious 

educatlonv  is  the  following  statement  one  on  which  we  agree? 

The^ general  objective  of  religious  education  is,  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  an  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  developing  loyalty 
to  him  as  personal  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  definite  personal  con¬ 
secration  to  the  Christian  way  of  Life  for  the  individual  and 
for  society,  evidenced  in  whole  hearted,  skilled  service  in  the 
church,  the  community  and  the  world. 

Is  the  following  statement  to  be  preferred: 

The  general  objective  of  religious  education  is  to  help  each 
person  to  achieve  his  own  highest  and  best  life  in  terms  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  to  promote  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  fully  embodies  the  Ideals  of  Jesus. 

RiiiGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  BRAZIL:  The  Brazil  Committee  did  not  dis- 
cuss  objectives  except  in  general  terms . 

REGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHILE:  Agreed  after  thorough  discussion  to 
adopt:  rne  former  statement  with  slight  modification. 

REGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed  to  adopt  the  former 
statement  as  modified  by  the  Cliile  Committee . 

CENTR^  COMMITTEE:  Agreed  after  discussion  of  the  above  statements 
and  that  contained  in  the  Theory  of  Curriculum,  to  adopt  the  latter, 
as ^follows:  "The  objective  of  religious  education  from  the  view¬ 

point  of  the  evangelical  denominations  is  complete  Christian  living, 
which  includes  personal  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior  and  of  His 
Way  of  life  and,  under  normal  circumstances,  membership  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  churchj  the  Christian  motive  in  the  making  of  all  life-choices; 
and  whole-hearted  participation  in  and  constructive  contribution  to’ 
the  progressive  realization  of  a  social  order  controlled  by 
Christian  principles. 


Ifeat  are  the  educational  principles  that  should  determine 

f  program?  Are  the  following  satisfactory  and  suffi¬ 

ciently  inclusive?  ^  - - — - - 

1.  The  local  church  is  the  central,  basic  unit  of  activity 

within  the  Christian  religion.  The  objective  of  the  local 
church  may  be  defined  in  educational  terms.  When  so  de¬ 
fined  it  may  be  stated  as  primarily  a  program  of  education 
and  training  in  Christian  living. 
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2.  As  primarily  educational  in  function  the  program  of 
the  local  church  should  be  developed  in  the  light  of 
approved  educational  principles. 

3.  The  program  of  the  local  church  should  center  in  persons. 
The  program  is  supremely  concerned  with  the  education  of 
persons  in  religion;  that  is,  with  the  development  of 
Christian  character  in  persons,  rather  than  building  up 
an  organization  or  the  mere  teaching  of  a  certain  body 

of  materials.  ”l  am  come",  said  Jesus,  "that  ye  might 
have  life".  The  Church  has  tended  too  much  toward  becom¬ 
ing  institution  centered,  rather  than  centering  its 
efforts  upon  building  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
thinking,  the  activities,  and  the  habits  of  children  and 
young  people. 

4.  The  program  of  the  local  church  should  constitute  a 
unified,  consistent  whole,  so  planned  and  developed  as  to 
meet  the  needs  for  character  development  of  all  members 
of  the  church  and  to  serve  the  community  effectively. 

This  Implies  provision  for  all  stages  of  growth;  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Sunday  and  week-day  programs  in  a  single  plan, 
the  combination  of  home  training  and  church  into  a 
single  whole;  continuity  between  this  church-and-home 
training  and  the  more  advanced  training  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  college;  and  finally,  correlation  with  the 
public  school  and  with  other  community  agencies  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

5.  Education  in  religion  is  brought  about  fundamentally  by 
intelligent  activity  in  the  religious  life. 

"it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Congress  that  the  principle 
that  education  in  religion  is  brought  about  fundamentally 
by  activity  in  the  religious  life  even  more  than  by 
Instruction  about  it  should  be  brought  into  the  controll- 
ing  position  in  all  our  religious  education."  (Christian 
V/ork  in  South  America,  Vol.  II,  page  157.) 


REGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHILE:  Agreed  to  approve  the  above 
principles  with  slight  modification. 

REGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed 

III.  IVhat  additional  principles  should  be  stated  for  South 

America?  ^  ~ 


Answer :  As  the  committees  go  forward  with  their  work  other 

principles  of  special  importance  for  South  America  will  doubt¬ 
less  become  apparent.  Agreed  to  refer  this  question  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 
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AND  INQUIRY  (Basic  Information) 


gi^oup,  constituted  as  a  sub-commit  tee  of  the 
tn  Materials  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education 

fn-P^  Fields,  drew  up  an  Analysis  and  Inquiry  in  tentative 

securing  the  preliminary  data  re- 
Sc  ^  order  to  formulate  comprehensive  programs  and  curricula 

education  for  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  South 

niade  of  the  Analysis  and  Inquiry  to  date? 

BRAE^:  Seventeen  groups  in  different  parts  of  Brazil  discussed 
The  document  and  submitted  data.  This  is  available  for  examination. 

CmE:  The  do  Client  has  been  used  in  Chile  in  a  limited  way,  but 

data  are  not  yet  complete.  ' 

T^~Jruguay^‘  document  as  yet  has  not  been  used  in  Argentina 


2. 


What  importance  does  the  Central  Committee  attach  to  the 

Analysis  and  Inquiry? - - - - - — — 


Answer;  ^ The  Analysis  and  Inquiry  has  proved  its  value  in  the  in- 
creased  interest  it  has  awakened  in  religious  education  on  the  part 
,,  ,  have  used  it  and  in  the  help  it  has  given  in  definlne; 

Ipa  problems  affecting  religious  education  in  South  Amer- 

already  helped  in  making  clear  the  character  traits 
and  attitudes  on  which  special  emphasis  is  required,  and  it  will 

assistance  in  the  selection  of  significant  life 
situations  and  in  determining  needs  for  special  courses! 

Should  the  Analysis  and  Inquiry  be  further  developed  or  is  It 

satisfactory  in  its  present  form?  ^  ~ 

^alysls  and  Inquiry  must  be  further  developed.  Its 

be  submittS?  recognized  as  merely  tentative.  It  should 

and  PC  ^  ^  criticism  and  suggestion  to  experts  in  the  making 

^^Sht  of  the  returns  should  be  re- 

vised  and  developed. 

made  by  the  Central  Committee  for  the 

furrner  use  or  the  Analysis  and  inquiry?  '  - - - 

Mswer ;  The  completed  document  should  be  returned  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  use  on  the  field.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Central 
committee  shall  pass  on  the  completed  document  to  the  various  Re- 
Committees  and  that  the  Regional  Committees  shall  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  trained  investigators  for  gathering  of  the  required 
information.  Standard  Training  Schools  may  be  used  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  investigators.  Data  requiring  opinions  should  be  secured 
in  conferences  of  several  persons. 
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C.  FROGR/iM  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 


FINDINGS”  Montevideo  Congress:  "..♦.To  formulate  a  comprehensive. 
Inclusive  progryn  of  religious  education  for  'tJie  local  ctiurcii."  ( See 
Christian  Work  in  South  America,  Voi.  II .  page  15V . )  ’ 

NOTE:  The  outline  program  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 

the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  (W.  C.  Barclay, 
Chairman)  under  the  title.  Proposed  International  Standard  for  the 
Church  School,  is  submitted  as  a  basis  for  study,  discussion,  and 
action  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  religious  education  for  the 
local  church. 

1 .  Is  it  agreed  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  formulate  a  program 

of  religious  education  for  the  local  church  in  South  AmericaJ 

using  this  outline  as  a  basis? 


BRAZIL:  Agreed.  It  should  be  recognized  however,  that  at  present  the 

churches  and  schools  in  Brazil  are  very  much  undeveloped. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed.  Our  local  churches  have  never  had  anything 
approaching  a  systematic  program  and  they  are  very  much  in  need  of  help. 

CHILE:  Agreed  to  approve  the  program,  in  general,  as  suggested. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed. 

2 .  At  what  points  should  the  program  be  modified  or  adapted? 

BRAZIL:  Discussed,  but  decided  in  view  of  limitation  of  time  that 

modifications  in  detail  cannot  be  made  in  committee  session. 

CHILE;  Program  not  discussed  in  detail. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Program  reviewed  and  various  suggestions  made  but  modi- 
fications  In  detail  not  attempted. 

CENTRAL  COMIJITTEE:  After  discussion,  modification  and  adaptation  re- 
f erred,  with  power,  to  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  other  members 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

3.  V/hat  plans  shall  be  made  for  translating  and  printing  the  program? 

CENTRAL  COMITTEE:  The  committee  records  its  conviction  that  this  pro- 
gram  v;ill  Ise  of  immense  value  as  a  practical  means  of  Improving  the 
standard  of  religious  education  in  the  local  church  and  in  lifting  the 
whole  life  and  v/ork  of  the  church  to  a  higher  level.  Accordingly,  it 
should  be  widely  circulated  and  earnestly  promoted  by  pastors  and 
field  workers. 

Agreed;  That  after  modification,  as  provided  above,  the  program 

shall  be  printed  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
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4. 


How  shall  the  pro/rram  be  promoted? 


f^bsibl'e^^irthe^van^P?  ■  I"®  published  as  widely  as 

^onra!l  periodicals,  circulated  In  pamphlet  form 

ing  fchools,  afl'o?SL‘’dl^omlAa?5;onlragonclos"°“®^  institutes,  train- 

denomination  form 

«?fus"'‘d  wlll°  be"reSonslb?r?o^°?hrpromot?Sn‘’o?“l?i 

ioZit?^:rsrKeSg\:!:^idS^Ji:r 

.M  ...,,4  i,~s  Sf;:4;4*s  sgrsss.:; 
zas‘~lHs=;‘“:.“.S.'s  ;:f.:24  k?/- 

mlttees  arf  not  famlllfZZtnhe  JeqilreZnt'Z^"'^ 
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D.  THEORY  OF  CURRICULUM,  BASIS  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  CURRICULA 


Findings,  Montevideo  Congress:  ’'To  re-examine  all  existing  curricula 

and  materials  for  religious  education  in  the  local  church,  and 

outline,  on  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  a  thorough  study 

of  the  existing  programs  oi'  religious  education  in  all  types  of  local 

churclies,  a  new  and  comprehensive  curriculum  of  religious  education 

for  tHe'  local  church  and  its  agencies  wHicii  shall  make  provision  for 

all  the  elements  of  a  complete  program,  including  provision  for 

leaderstiip  trainingT^  (See  Christian  Work  in  South.  America,  Vol . II , 

pages  157-8). 

NOTE:  The  Theory  of  the  Curricultirn  developed  by  the  Committee  on 

International  Curriculvim,  and  approved  by  the  International  Lesson^ 
Committee  and  various  denominational  bodies  in  the  United  States,  is 
submitted  as  a  basis  of  discussion  of  theory  that  should  guide^in 
the  development  of  comprehensive  curricula  of  religious  education  in 
South  America. 

1.  Shall  this  Theory  of  Cui^riculum  be  approved  as  a  working  basis 

Th  the  development  of  curricula  of  religious  education  for  South 

America? 


BRAZIL:  Agreed. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  The  Theory  of  Curriculum  as  submitted  and^ 
sidered  at  length  is  approved.  The  Committee  believes  it  to  be  of 
special  significance  in  view  of  conditions  prevailing  in  South  ^erica 
and  records  the  conviction  that  curricula  developed  in  accord  v/lth 
this  theory  will  make  possible  far  more  effective  work  in  religious 
education  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Agreed:  That  the  Theor;/  of  Curriculum  shall  be  printed,  it 

has  been  annotated,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  used  in  training 

schools  and  institutes. 

2.  Is  the  situation  such  that  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools 
represented  on  these  committees  would  receive  and  use  curricula 

developed  in  line  with  this  theory?  ~ 

BRAZIL:  Yes,  although  we  cannot  expect  universal  approval.  Whatever 

Ts  done  we  may  expect  differences  of  opinion  and  opposition  from  some 
pastors . 

RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed.  There  is  an  open  field  for  curricula  developed 
on  different  lines  than  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  Custom  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  are  strong  and  any  change  is  certain  to  meet  with  some 
opposition, 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed.  The  field  will  never  be  more  open  than 
it  is  today.  Ihere  are  many  situations  in  which  new  curricula  are 
greatly  desired,  and  many  others  in  which  changes  can  be  made  gradually. 
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bearing  has  the  situation  affecting  teachers  upon  this  problem? 

WTOh  prepare  teachers  and  superintendents 

undeSlyin^prlncIples?  schools,  acquainting  them  with  the 

RIVERP^^:  It  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  given  an  under- 

P^ o principles.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  any 

irirLnIver?h.?  ^  training.^ 

will  InSidl  life  ^  curriculum  built  on  an  experience  basis 

poLSs  30  lonraSrSligantlJ‘f""' 

foj  our  Luth  Amh-  The  material  will  be  easier 

lor  our  south  American  teachers  to  use. 

Teachers  require  training  for  the  effective  use  of 
s  a  fundamental  need  under  any  circumstances. 

of  south  America  create  indigenous 

tS  !■  ^  e";Acuirdeveioped  in  tiorth  - 

ana  sreat  Britain?  Or  ,  should  curricula  be  devel  nn'crl  thnenn-b  o 

ciegree  and  kind  of  adaption  to  be~§iTer- 

^ined  by  south  American  conditions  and  needs? - — — - 

lai-etfeg  wSat^tSe  T??e  J?  in  South  toerioa  in  the  way  of  dls- 

the  varfmiQ  ^  situations  are  of  children  and  young  people  of 

America  v/orkinn-~f f *  There  ought  to  be  several  groups  in  South 
adapted  from  TNTnnt-h  •  Some  sections  of  curricula  may  be 

WoL*:‘'normer:^rtr^Ssia“or‘’“^  he'adapta- 

RIVER  PLATE:  So  far  as  curricula  are  developed  on  the  basis  of 

f»diS:Ss  Ta  need^'®  -orairsoSa^f  anf  Jlwglouf 

geSeJai  S?oo2ss  o?  America,  it  is  evident  that  no 

on  these®^?r»ri  ^  adaptation  is  possible.  The  collection  of  data 
on  pnese  lines  is  a  task  that  must  be  done  in  South  America  The 

LTsLSw^nofbeLookL"*®"'"'-'"  ®  wo^S  Jor^peSallsts 

®  P?  looked  upon  in  a  narrow,  nationalistic  fashion  tIip 
aTJoo?°-^r°®"P"®"  °f  tarhcula:  Knortedge  eiemLtr 

development  of  ap^^ecilttSn! 
life  sliu???o^;  nr  and  conduct  control  on  the  basis  of 

the%L>rmusrbe  ?LJgenoL!"‘""^"" 

Brazil 

there  racial  types  in  South  /merica  of  such  differences  in 

curricula  prepared  upon  different  Intellec- 

ll^l^OKs,  and  otner  teachers'  Lips,  based  upon  identical  out-  ' 

BRAZ^f  Sc^ntific  data  are  lacking  on  mental  capacity  of  school 

^  percentage  of  elimination  in  the  state 

schools  but  the  reasons  have  not  been  determined.  The  only  practicable 
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procedure  at  present  would  seem  to  be  to  plan  to  serve  the  average. 

CENTR/iL  COMMITTEE:  Vmatever  the  scientific  facts  the  practical 
exigencies  of  the  situation-  make  it  impossible  at  present  to^develop 
curricula  on  more  than  one  level.  This  alone  is  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude  and  difficulty  as  to  require  all  available  resources. 
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E.  TEMPORARY  CURRICULUM 


"?°  ^«-<^xainlne  all  existing  curricula 

T  M  I  '  '  f  religious  education  In  tne  local  cJiurch  anct  (a)  to~~ 

- — ^  ^  _  .3  possible  out  or  existing  materials  a  temporary  cur- 

5  an-encies  of  reli< 


^-T'-'ii  1  ■■  ■  I..,,  I  L '  WU.U  ux  gAxaoin^  materia 

TixJ.locLri!^u'  of  religious  education  as  they  now'exlst 

^  M  ^  supplementary  material'  is  neces'sar^ - 

in  aouth  Timer  lea,  volume  li/page  157.)  - - — 

I-  PRIMITIVE  TYPE,  PIONEER  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


Brazil 

Chile 

River  Plate 

(1) 

Number  of  schools . 

ftnn 

(2) 

Per  cent  of  schools . , 

Oo 

o5 

(a)  that  continue  primitive . 

(b)  that  are  discontinued . 

(c)  that  develop . 

50^ 

15^ 

35% 

50^ 

34% 

40% 

20% 

40% 

d.O/j 

(3) 

Per  cent  held  in  private  homes . 

32% 

40% 

(4) 

Range  of  age  of  pupils . 

5-12 

80% 

7r) 

(5) 

Per  cent  of  literacy  of  pupils.. 

O  f  u 

48% 

85% 

(6) 

Years  in  the  school . 

5-7  8raos.-4yrs 

.  4-5 

(V) 

Per  capita  amount  the  schools  could 
spend  annually  for  lesson  literature 

1  mil- 
reis  (12;^) 

2  pesos 
{25%) 

35% 

(8) 

Per  cent  of  pupils  from  non-evangell 
cal  homes . 

10% 

33% 

80^ 

(9) 

Average  number  of  years  of  day  school 
education  of  national  teachers- . . , ,  p 

2 

4 

(10)  Per  cent  of  national  teachers  with 

teacher  training .  5^ 


12^ 


10^ 


y'Ol.at  Is  to  be  said  concerning  the  above  estimates? 

fSpT^or''?Serdeno:La??oL““L“eUgSufbodtffarrindo°Se; 

o?  sohSoiroro?^wSri*e?f; 

Is  type  of  Sunday  school  to  be  regarded  as  permanent? 

BRAm^  No;  but  for  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  these 
primitive  schools,  as  there  are  yet  many  large  fields  undevelooed 
tlnuf.  °  existing  in  the  interior  they  are  certain  to  con- 
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^  HIVER  PLATE;  Yes,  if  we  are  to  continue  missionary  work.  There  is 

yet  much  territory  to  be  occupied.  The  Southern  Baptists  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  most  aggressive.  In  recent  years  they  have  doubled  the 
number  of  their  Sunday  schools.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Disciples  have  less  of  the  missionary  spirit.  If  they  are  to  occupy 
the  field  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  organization  of^nev; 
Sunday  schools.  At  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  it  was  estimated 
that  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  River 
Plate  republics  is  reached  by  all  of  the  churches  taken  together  in 
such  a  way  as  actually  to  Influence  their  lives.  Among  at  least  two 
million  children  the  Protestant  churches  are  nov/  reaching  not  more 
than  12,000  altogether.  In  one  of  the  best  towns  of  .irgentina  only 
300  children  in  a  population  of  15,000  are  enrolled  in  Sunday  schools 
and  there  are  many  communities  totally  \mtouched  by  the  evangelical 
churches . 

CHILE;  They  will  continue.  There  is  additional  territory  to  be  occu- 
pied  and  Sunday  schools  almost  invariably  begin  as  primitive  schools. 

3.  Are  they  likely  to  increase  or  decrease  in  number? 

BRAZIL:  They  v/ill  have  to  Increase. 

RIVER  PLATE;  The  number  is  likely  to  remain  more  or  less  constant. 

As  fast  as  these  schools  are  developed  into  better  organized  schools 
new  schools  should  be  organized. 

CHILE:  If  our  program  becomes  more  aggressive  they  will  Increase 

in  number. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE;  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  certain 
that  the  number  will  continue  practically  constant  for  years  to  come. 

4.  Vifhat  curricula  materials  are  being  used  at  present  in  these 

schools? 


BRAZIL;  (1)  Denominational  catechisms;  (2)  the  periodicals  prepared 
on  the  Uniform  Lessons  by  the  Brazil  Sunday  School  Union  and  published 
by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Sao  Paulo;  (3)  literature  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Pernambuco.  In  some  schools 
only  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers,  if  there  are  teachers,  have 
literature,  and  simply  tell  the  story  for  the  day.  (4)  i\mlgo  de 
Infancla,  a  monthly  periodical  for  little  children.  Printed  in 
Portugal. 

RIVER  PLATE:  The  teacher  uses  the  Bible  or  an  International  Uniform 
Quarterly.  Usually  the  pupils  have  no  materials.  In  a  minority  of 
cases  the  Beginners  Graded  Lessons  are  used.  Frequently  the  pupils 
are  given  the  little  paper  "Manzanas  de  Oro”,  or  ’’La  Aurora".  In 
some  schools  there  is  nothing  but  the  Picture  Roll. 

CHILE:  The  Bible  alone  in  some  cases;  Lecciones  Unlformes,  a  quarterly 

treating  the  lesson  for  older  boys  and  girls  and  for  adults;  Manzanas 
de  Oro. 
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,r 


iCT^rgg^hege  provision  should  be 


BRAZIL 

needed. 


Those^now  in^use^are^not^^uit^S  schools  are  very  much 

ft.  suited  to  conditions  and  are  simply 


a  makeshift. 

rovg  gggg®'*’  prepared  for  prim- 

The  common  plea  made  to-dav  is-  pioneer  work, 

begin  work.”  Agreement  is^-ppro-r^Hf^H^  ^^aterials  with  which  to 

order.  prepared  that  they  shall  be  Interchangeable  as  to 

^F^ry^much'^ne^eS!^®'’^^^^  specially  prepared  for  these  schools 


for  seven%ear^old^children^^°Tbp^  graded  approximately 

simple  language.  Since  many  of  the^pupils  in^these^^^h®^?^®' 
read  or  write,  picture  cardJ  for^  these  schools  cannot 

story  in  brief  slmpllflpd  for-n  specially  important.  The 

Largg  size  giotuggg  fgg  *’®  printed  on  the  reverse  side. 

(Plltes  probaginiif?  that  gg.glg  t®®  '’®  “  additional  help. 

cycle  of  storltt  tStld  gg  ottttgd  fr'^g®'*  sheets.)  Eath 

DO  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  allowing 

VO2  X  ^g)  for  each  story,  making  fifty- two 


approximately  four  pages 
pages  and  cover. 
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II.  THE  SEMI- ORGANIZED  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

”The  characteristics  of  this  type  are:  an  inadequate  meeting 
place,  generally  in  a  single  room;  classes  only  slightly  separated 
in  the  age  groups,  except  for  division  containing  the  very  small 
children;  teachers  and  officers  rather  generally  untrained;  Uni¬ 
form  Lessons  practically  throughout;  training  in  worship  limited 
to  routine  opening  and  closing  exercises,  enrollment  generally  small." 
(Christian  Work  in  South  America,  Vol\jme  II,  pages  98-99.  See  also 
page  114. ) 


Brazil 

Chile 

River  Plate 

(1) 

Number  of  schools  of  this 
type . 

500 

74 

105 

(2) 

Per  cent  of  these  schools  where 
primary  departments  or  classes 
meet  separately  for  Instruction 

50^ 

50% 

90% 

(3) 

Average  number  of  classes...^. 

4 

4 

(4) 

Per  cent  of  schools  offering 
inadequate  training  in  worship 

100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

(5) 

Average  percentage  of  liter¬ 
acy . . . . . 

90^ 

90^ 

98^ 

(6) 

Percapita  amount  schools  could 
spend  annually  for  lesson  mater¬ 
ials  . . 

6  mil- 

3  pesos 

2  pesos 

(7) 

reis . 

, {55%) 

[55%) 

Per  cent  of  pupils  from  non¬ 
evangelical  homes . 

10% 

20% 

20% 

(8) 

Average  number  of  years  of  day 
school  education  of  national 
teachers . . . 

4-5 

4 

4-5 

(9) 

Per  cent  of  national  teachers 
and  officers  with  teacher  train¬ 
ing . 

5% 

10^ 

15^ 

1 .  Is  there  any  necessary  or  sufficient  reason  v/hy  Sunday  schools 

of  this  type  in  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  develop  speedily" 

into  well  organized  schools? 


BRAZIL:  The  only  reason  is  to  be  found  in  lack  of  leadership.  The 

leadership^  that  must  first  be  trained  is  the  ministry.  The  inertia 
of  the  ministry  is  the  present  greatest  hindrance  to  progress. 

RIVER  PLATE;  (1)  Educational  ideals  and  principles  are  still  new  in 
these  lands.  The  educational  concept  as  applied  to  the  church  is  not 
generally  accepted.  (2)  Low  economic  level.  The  average  Income  is 
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C 


come  frL  hoLTwSj  ^  V  ?''?  lacking.  Most  of  tho  children 

pesL  Ts)  ?r.s1ner?»!s®  monthly  Incone  does  not  exceed  200 

tlonrof  the  chn^eh  ir  lacking.  (4)  Space  llmlta- 

the  church  are  marked.  In  most  cases  there  is  but  one  room. 

si^of  oir  (2)  small  Income  of  the  people, 

leadership.  church  members  are  very  poor.  (3)  Untrained 

TCi^'makeshlfr®"i%U!T‘“''d  =  y'-yWofactory  and  nothing  more 
what  is  mo^e  sultoble.  H-eraturo  should  be  supplemented  by 


a?s^  ®“hools  Is  needed. 


RIVER  PLATE: 

Bui;'  it  should  also  be"sai“a ^+-h« scnooTs  is  needed, 
use  of  available  literature  ®  schools  are  not  mailing  the  best 

of  schools  h.7  rLii  1  *  special  need  for  visitation 

!f!g-:LivLl“Sli“  s:?; 

The  people  simply  do  Aot  have  ?L  schools  is  prohibitive, 

clal  attentlon^SoSd  be  rivL  ^o  n?i!T  (‘^“s^cary  to  buy  them.  Spe- 
Addltlona:  courses  for  thS  ”  h'’  adolescents, 

point  that  we  iLj  mSst  ofouf pu^LI!""' 

IIeoqIs  ,  ^wlt^phsAsion^f  our  system  is  desirable  for  these 

?Le°sm“^ 

S«ee  recognla:?  ?h^  A®  V  Prcvlded.  However,  the  Central  Com! 

?s‘Sefifp~rnot“dLit1l??Jrr^ 

For  this  reason  acute  at  this  point  as  at  some  others. 

should,  for  the  presen t’^^be^ri judgment  that  other  needs 
,  wu  0.10  piosena,  oe  given  precedence. 

Coursrfoourse^vn?  °  ’=‘'®  Intermediate 

Immediately  in  SpMish.  Ihternational  Graded  Lessons),  into  print 

adoles"nLfs®h!uld  S'emphf .L“ed““«\™""  lals  for  early 

in  th^f-m;?eh°Ls*?!e^r1i:‘L!7sL““:ge°"4:,““  ®«®-S-“P 
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III.  THE  VJELL  ORGANIZED  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

(Gee  Christian  Work  in  South  America,  Volume  II,  pages 
98-99;  also  page  114*) 


Brazil  Chile  River  Plate 


(1) 

Number  of  schools  of  this 
type . 

200 

4 

10 

(2) 

What  percentage  of  members  of 
schools  are: 

a)  children  urder  12  years . 

b)  adolescents . 

c)  adults . 

40^ 

30^ 

30^ 

50^ 

20^ 

30^ 

50^ 

20^ 

30^ 

(3) 

Average  number  of  organized 
departments . 

3 

3 

3 

(4) 

Percapita  amount  schools  could 
spend  annually  for  lesson  mater¬ 
ials  . . 

6  mil- 
rels . 

4  pesos 
(48i^) 

4  pesos 
(01.75) 

(5) 

Percentage  of  pupils  from  non- 
evangelical  homes . 

30^ 

10^ 

20^ 

(6) 

Percentage  of  illiteracy . 

20^ 

5^ 

(7) 

Average  number  of  years  of 
day-school  education  of  national 
teachers . 

8 

8 

8 

(8) 

Percentage  of  national  teachers 
with  teacher  training . 

25^ 

30^ 

80^ 

1 .  V/hat  lesson  materials  are  chiefly  used  at  present  in  these 

schools 

BRAZIL:  The  International  Uniform  periodicals  prepared  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Brazil  Sunday  School  Union  in  three  grades,-  primary, 
intermediate,  and  adult. 

RIVER  PLATE:  A  gratifying  number  of  schools  are  using  the  teachers 
manual  of  the  Beginners'  Graded  Lessons.  Tlie  use  of  Prmary  Graded 
lessons  is  very  limited,  not  so  much  because  of  cost,  as  that 
teachers  do  not  know  the  courses  are  available.  Our  leaders  make 
universal  complaint  concerning  the  publishers;  that  they  do ^ not  send 
publicity  materials  and  do  not  fill  orders  accurately.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  reply  to  a  letter  or  to  get  orders  filled. 

CHILE:  International  Graded  Lessons  for  classes  below  adults;  Unl- 

form  Lessons  for  adults. 
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tenporarv  arovlslon  should  be  made  for  lesson 

macenals  for  these  sch.ools?  —————————— 

^JJP^Sanda  should  he  made  in  the  interest  of  larger  use  of 
shoinn  publicity  centre  for  religious  literature 

SoS^a^d  should  be  provided  with 

neces^Sv  Jo  carry  continuously  in  stock  the  material 

necessary  to  equip  Sunday  schools. 

^IVER  PLATE;  No  temporary  material  seems  to  be  necessary. 

should  rather  be  directed  toward  a  permanent  curricu¬ 
lum  adapted  to  South  American  needs. 

^  greatest?  ^hlch  the  lack  of  lesson  material 

T— r— i*  intermediate  grades  and  for  young  people'  also  a 

TacF-Sf  trained  teachers  for  work  with  this  agrgrfup! 

5iSI'awaSS?d”''®«aa?^?  apparent  for  the  Intermediates  and  for  adults 
anfYo"fleopie.  Provision  is  also  required  for  Seniors 
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IV.  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 


1 .  At  what  point  or  points  is  there  unjustifiable  duplication  of 

materials?  Could  some  he  discontinued  without  loss?' 

BRAZIL:  Duplication  exists  in  the  publications  issued  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Brazil  Sunday  School  Union  and  those  issued  by  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  in  the 'north  at  Pernambuco,  three  periodicals. 
This  duplication  should  be  discontinued. 

RIVER  PLATE:  No  duplication 

CHILE:  No  duplication 

2.  In  what  way  should  materials  now  in  use  be  supplemented  or  modl- 

Tled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  temporary  curriculvun  und^ 

cbnslderat lonT 

BRAZIL ;  There  is  very  great  need  for  material  for  young  people  and 
adult s ,  newly  converted,  who  enter  the  school  for  the  first  time. 

They  cannot  be  classified  and  they  need  intensive  instruction  from 
some  teacher  before  they  are  put  into  one  of  the  existing  classes. 
Even  if  there  be  but  one  such  person  in  a  Sunday  school,  this  person 
should  be  taught  individually.  Instruction  must  be  provided  to  bring 
him  to  a  point  wPiere  he  can  be  put  into  one  of  the  existing  classes. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  frequently  there  are  to  be 
found  in  all  types  of  schools  considerable  numbers  of  illiterate  or 
near-illiterate  pupils  for  whom  special  provision  is  required. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Agreement  is  expressed  with  the  Brazil  finding. 

CHILE:  Special  need  exists  for  a  very  simple  course  on  what  evan- 

gelical  Christianity  means,  prepared  for  those  newly  united  to  the 
church  who  have  had  no  religious  training  whatever  and  whose  back¬ 
ground  has  been  Roman  Catholic.  (2)  There  is  also  need  for  a  special 
course  in  sex  hygiene. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  (1)  In  the  Methodist  Churches  the  Probationer's 
Handbook  and  When  We  Join  the  Church,  Ryan,  are  being  used  with  these 
groups.  They  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  Both  v/ere  written 
for  use  in  the  United  States.  They  have  nothing  on  the  differences 
between  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  evangelical  churches.  There  is 
much  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  evangelical  churches  that  new 
converts  do  not  understand. 

Agreed:  That  the  Central  Committee  prepare  a  course  of  15 

lessons,  approximately  l200  words  to  the  lesson,  for  persons  who 

have  recently  become  interested  in  evangelical  Christianity.  TEis 

course  to  include  Studies  on  such  topics  as  a  knowledge  of  God, 

Christ,  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Sin,  Salvation,  the  Christian 
ideal,  taking  into  account  the  Roman  Catholic  background  of  these 
persons.  This  course  should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  collection 
of  problems  and  questions  which  in  the  experience  of  pastors  are  most 
important  for  such  persons  and  should  not  be  controversial  or  argu¬ 
mentative. 
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sex  tefLlng  ls''vSy^greatlv''noSpd®^°S^  ^outh  America  is  such  that 

acute.  The  Committee  recopL  ?h^  ^^  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most 

discussions  of  various  asoect^  ^^at  repeated 

will  be  more  effective  than  a  •  Problem  in  a  series  of  courses 

o  eiiectlve  than  a  single  course  on  the  subject. 

for  provision  of  periodicals 

and  ^M^zanas  Se  o““  (tae?lcS''Sio°f  1  are  "La  Aurora" 

four-page  periodicals  entirplS  Society).  These  are  very  small, 

satisfactory  provision  sSouM  L  *°.“®®*  ‘''®  "®®‘^- 

Aurora  or  by  the  pSllcItlori  n?  .  either  by  Improving  the  La 

the  periodical  literature  is  -?  Brazil,  also, 

xicerarure  is  inadequate  and  should  be  improved. 

young  people!'^°A^thirteen^?p^  course  should  be  issued  for  use  with 
be  pfepared  hth  thrsou?h  I^e?hs°"r®,  “  Preferable.  This  shoSd 
TemperLce  lessonrshouM  bf  ^“''Sround  especially  in  mind, 

intermediates,  and  young  people  ®  “  **’®  ®°“®®"  children. 


sohools’nrmoJe^sultablB®^?oS?  semi-organlzed  and  well-organized 
Cycles  authOTlLrjo?  the’^snli?!®"  be  made  than  the  Story 

(See  page  12).  pecial  use  of  Primitive  Sunday  Schools. 


V.  WORSHIP 


educa‘t?S^"LrarsufS\"fshLw  ?lce““1norIas2l  emph:sif!°“' 

1. 


churches.  The  devotf onal^oeriod  emphasis  upon  worship  In  our 

u1e^w?fnfffer-f^~^ 

Jr"aye?^BSorSd  ?rpr®“LT  "  ‘®  «’® 

CHIM:  It  is  necessary  for  worship  programs  to  be  prepared. 

-  ^reparation  of  programs  is  necessary 
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C  2,  What  proportion  of  the  t^e  dedicated  to  the  religious  services 
of  the  various  organizations  might  be  used  lor  v/orshlp? 

BRAZIL:  Not  discussed. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Twenty  minutes. 

CHILE;  Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

3*  Is  it  possible  to  prepare  suitable  worship  programs  for  the 

one -room  Sunday  School?  ^ 

RIVER  PLATE;  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  one  room  at 
different  hours,  if  the  various  age  groups  are  to  have  real  worship. 
If  the  one-room  school  is  a  necessity,  a  carefully  wrought-out 
program  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  impromptu,  chance  program. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  The  need  for  special  emphasis  on  worship  is 
greater  in  the  one-room  school  than  in  any  other  type.  These 
schools  are  specially  in  need  of  help,  aiid  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  prepared. 

4.  Is  there  at  present  a  need  for  the  preparation  of  material  for 

departmental  worship  programs  in  the  Sunday  school?  WhicH 

departments? 

BRAZIL;  The  Sunday  schools  undoubtedly  would  use  special  programs 
if  they  should  be  prepared.  There  should  be  programs  for  all  of 
the  departments. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Yes,  for  all  departments. 

CHILE:  Programs  should  be  prepared  for  the  three  departments  now 

existing  in  the  better  organized  schools. 

5.  l/Vhat  provision  can  be  made  for  training  leaders  to  conduct 

worship  services? 


BRAZIL;  Training  in  worship  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  training  leaders. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Training  in  worship  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Stand- 
ard  Training  Course. 

CHILE;  Should  be  made  a  part  of  all  plans  of  training. 

6 •  How  shall  Vi/orship  programs  be  provided? 

BRAZ IL ;  This  would  seem  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Brazil 
Simday  School  Union. 

RIVER  PLATE;  By  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Education. 

CEN TR AL  C OIM I T TEE ;  Ag3r*eed|  That  the  Central  Committee  shall  pre- 

pare  and  issue  a  mlnlmuni  number  of  programs  of  worship  of  the  varl- 
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ous  types  mentioned.  The  Importance  of  pupil  participation  is  rec- 
ognized  in  planning  programs  for  local  use  hut  it  is  necessary  for 
typical,  sample  programs  to  he  made  available. 

This  action,  it  is  to  he  noted,  is  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  report  on  religious  education  presented  at  the  Montevideo 
Congress,  as  follows:  "it  is  suggested  that  for  the  development 
of  training  in  worship  a  continuous  series  of  programs  of  v/orshlp 
he  prepared  and  issued  in  periodical  form,  programs  to  contain  mat¬ 
erials  for  the  leader’s  use  v/ith  practical  suggestions  on  training 
in  v;orship.  This  could  he  prepared  well  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
use;  and,  if  widely  circulated,  would  greatly  assist  untrained^ 
officers  to  effect  training  in  worship."  (See  Christian  Work  in 
South  America  Vol.  II,  page  115), 

7 .  \''/hat  is  the  situation  affecting  family  worship  and  religious 

education  in  the  home? 

BRAZIL:  The  responsihility  of  parents  for  the  religious  education 

of  children  is  not  strongly  felt.  This  is  one  of  our  greatest 
needs.  Literature  is  needed  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
parents,  and  also  for  use  in  family  worship. 

CHILE;  There  has  been  considerable  effort  in  the  direction  of^ 
fostering  family  religion  and  worship  in  the  home.  This  should  he 
continued.  More  and  better  literature  should  he  produced. 

RIVER  PLATE:  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  the  custom 
of  family  v/orshlp.  Some  Sunday  schools  have  Home  Departments. 

Much  more  needs  to  he  done.  Inspiring  and  practically  helpful 
literature  for  fathers  and  mothers  is  very  greatly  needed. 

CENTRAL  COMIilTTEE:  Parent  training  courses  and  literature  for  use 
in  hone  worship  should  he  produced.  V/hlle  it  may  not  he  practica¬ 
ble,  in  view  of  other  urgent  needs,  to  undertake  at  once  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  materials,  this  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 
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VI.  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES 


Reports  at  the  Montevideo  Congress  laid  emphasis  on  a  need 
for  cooperation  and  coordination  of  programs,  in  order  to  secure 
an  integrated  program  of  religious  education.  (See  Christian  Work 
in  South  America,  Volume  II,  page  108). 

1.  Is  it  agreed  that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the 

program  of  young  people's  societies  and  the  programs  of  oth^F 

church  agencies  for  religious  education? 


BRAZIL :  Yes.  However,  not  all  churches  have  these  societies.  The 

Mef'i odists  have  a  young  people's  society  in  60^  of  their  churches; 
Presbyterians,  60^,*  Congregatlonallsts  65^;  Independent  Presbyterians 
60^. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Yes.  There  is  no  coordination  except  in  a  few  excep- 
tlonal  churches.  However,  the  question  is  asked  whether  coordination 
can  be  anything  more  than  an  impractical  ideal.  It  should  be  said 
that  where  the  young  people's  society  flourishes  the  Sunday  school 
is  likely  also  to  be  prosperous. 

CHILE:  Yes.  Correlation  is  needed  and  should  be  based  on  the  fol- 

1 owing  principles:  (1)  The  local  church  itself  is  the  center  of 
the  activities  of  all  its  members.  (2)  Other  organizations  should 
exist  only  when  they  are  necessary  to  members  of  the  church  and 
community  of  any  age-group  to  help  them  realize  the  objectives  of 
the  Church.  (3)  In  the  making  of  plans  and  programs  the  Interests 
of  persons  rather  than  of  organizations  should  control.  (4)  The 
members  of  the  church.  Instead  of  being  organized  in  parallel  lines 
and  overlapping,  thus  getting  in  each  others  v/ay,  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  aid  children,  young 
people,  and  adults  in  developing  personality  by  study,  service, 
devotion,  and  recreation. 

A  sub-committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  of  principles,  and  the  following  recommendation  on 
organization  and  method:  The  local  church  should  have  a  general 
organization  (Commission  on  Religious  Education)  consisting  of  the 
pastor  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  church  organizations. 
This  commission  should  consider  and  report  upon  the  v;ork  of  all  of 
the  organizations  and  study  the  best  ways  of  these  organizations 
working  in  harmony  with  the  principal  objective  of  the  church  and 
the  plans  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious  Education.  (2)  It 
should  also  classify  individuals  according  to  their  age:  children 
9-11;  adolescents,  12-15;  young  people,  16-24;  and  adults,  and  group 
them  in  the  corresponding  departments.  (3)  Plans  should  also  be 
adopted  for  promotion  from  one  department  to  another  as  persons 
reach  the  next  stage  in  their  development.  Promotion  should  be 
celebrated  by  special  exercises  on  certain  fixed  dates.  (4)  Where- 
ever  possible  the  organizations  for  adolescents  (intermediates); 
young  people,  and  adults  should  meet  on  the  same  evening  in  separate 
rooms  and  end  with  a  general  meeting  for  worship  under  the  pastor's 
leadership . 
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CENTR^  COtiMITTEE  Recommended  that  those  responsible,  denomlna- 
tlonally  and  interdenominationally,  for  the  making  of  programs  take 
the  need  for  correlation  into  consideration. 

2 •  V/hat  relation  exists  between  the  courses  of  study  issued  by  the 

young  people's  societies  and  those  used  in  the  Sunday  schools?' 

BRAZ^:  The  young  people’s  societies  usually  engage  in  the  study 

of  some  book  or  biography,  or  missionary  stories,  while  the  Sunday 
schools  commonly  use  the  International  Uniform  Lessons.  In  general 
the  young  people’s  societies  are  following  what  they  receive  from 
the  United  States. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Many  young  people’s  societies  follow  no  regular  plan 
oT  s tudy .  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  both  emphasize  study 
courses,  but  that  in  the  Sunday  schools  the  organization  and  use  of 
materials  are  more  systematic. 

CHILE :  Most  of  the  young  people’s  societies  follow  the  courses 
prepared  by  the  general  organizations.  There  is  no  correlation  but 
also  no  overlapping. 

In  v/hat  respect  do  the  activities  at  present  promoted  by 
P6opl6*s  societies  differ  from  those  engaged  in 

by  the  young  people's  classes  and  adult  classes  in  the  Sunday 

school?  - - 


BRAZIL ;  The  activities  are  much  the  same.  There  are  duplicating 
programs.  It ^ has  reached  the  point  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
they  are  talking  of  discontinuing  the  societies  and  promoting 
organized  classes  only. 

RIVER  FLAT-hi;  The  young  people’s  societies  have  more  social  events 
and  perhaps  engage  in  more  social  service  activities.  In  general, 
however,  there  is  not  iiiuch  difference  in  the  activities. 

cm^:  Prograin  and  activities  are  much  the  same,  except  that  there 
IS  more  emphasis  on  activities  by  the  young  people’s  societies. 

I'/hat  proportion  oi  the  members  of  the  average  society  are 

over  25  years  oL  age?  - - - - - 

BRAZIL:  50^ 


RIVER  PLATE:  In  Uruguay  perhaps  10^;  in  Argentina  from  10^  to  20?^. 
However^ it  should  be  noted  that  adult  dominance  is  more  marked 

Sunday  school  than  in  the  young  people’s  societies.  In  the 
latter  the  young  people  themselves  feel  more  responsibility  for  the 
program.  j 

CHILE :  25^ 


5. 


'^ke  most  acute  needs  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 

01  the  young  people  ^  s  GOcle'S^les?  ^  ^  ^ 
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BRAZIL:  Better  trained  leaders;  turning  the  leadership  over  to 

the  young  people. 

RIVER  PLATE;  (1)  A  closer  union  v/ith  the  church.  _  At  present  the 
young  people  feel  themselves  independent  of  the  church.  (2)^The 
training  of  leaders  for  leadership.  (3)  A  comprehensive  national 
program;  this  should  be  Issued  in  periodical  form  quarterly  or 
monthly,  if  possible.  It  is  desired  to  agree  on  an  int ernatibnal 
program  for  South  America. 

CHILE;  The  preparation  of  leaders. 

CENTRAL  COM/IITTEE;  Agreed;  That  the  Central  Committee  on  Religious 
Education  shall  prepare  a  pamphlet  setting^ forth  the  principle 

fbflt  guTde  correlation  of  the  organizations  of  the  church 

and  pIans~Tor  ~a"unlfied  program,  with  suggestive  programs  ror  the 

various  organizations. 


SCI^OOL  OF  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH  (PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL) 


of  school  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  agency 
21. churcn?  If  so  on  fe't  ^roundsT - ^ ^ 

rnV^She^^South^^'Lp^-  has  been  developed  in  Brazil  more  than 
thesr^H-inni  Merican  countries.  There  are  more  than  200  of 

schools  in  existence  In  the  Republic.  They  will  continue 

ment  h^lds^tha;'?^-  and  better  schools.  The  govern- 

to  L  eduL^ef ®^^®atlon  and  desires  children 
been  established  h-^r  fh  some  cases  new  schools  have 

pa?SchiS  srh^n?.  ^  ^  government  side  by  side  with  the  existing 
handed  overtrih;  instances  the  parochial  school  has  bfen 

the  nTnoI  r  S°y®™ent.  In  other  cases  the  church  furnishes 

Tt  -ho  -h  equipment,  and  the  government  supplies  the  teacher 

cMMren  o?  ^  number  of  * 

the  sohnni^  members  of  our  evangelical  churches  and  if 

1+.  »  given  up,  \jQ  lose  a  great  opportunity  The  diTf'i 

“  maintaining  these  schools  if  the  iffk  of  Jufh-  the  ftofhos 

Is  made^lFl?  number  of  paid  teachers  and  where  a  lharge 

Schools  are  frel^  compete  v/ith  the  government,  because  the  Statf 

agenc^^'ortS^LTS^ch'^^h  should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 

§  1.  ®  church,  because  it  alone  supplies  the  relio-imiQ  T-n 

education.  ^aysfhfoJfffsriuffLh 

the  evanaelic??  fn®  aammdnities  to  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  evangelical  churches,  and  they  are  means  of  evangelization. 

5l'Kools’"*^0n  least  six  well  known  Methodist  day 

SafilfhlS"  Ss“f f  *=? fpld^r af  f SsfS.  y 

pflLriytXhr  andyehenf  fSl^flfTarf^^^rtS'^^ 

?  fl  Tt’^mf  %ir?en^f  rm\l“Sp?y^^ 

schools  as  rapidly  as  possible.  muiiipiy  nay 

— •  These  schools  practically  do  not  exist  in  Chile. 

_CEMTRAL  COmiTTEE:  See  answer  to  Question  6. 

JiO  what  extent  should  day  schools  be  extended*?  Should  nn 
^h^ches  so  far  as  possible  have  such  schoor^*.^  — 

BRAZIL:  Not  necessary  In  all  cases. 

As  a  principle,  every  church  should  have  a  day  school 
nven^uT^^  cities  there  is  need  and  opportunity  for  them.  Dr 
Kandal_  of  Columbia  reported  that  In  Argentina  and  Urueuav  thpi^p  ' 

IS  an  almost  total  lack  of  character  edfcatlff  thf  lffL  ffhfols. 

^ISIlchSol^fff?T’-iMf’'‘fi°"®  furnish  ade- 

qua-ce  school  facilities  there  is  need  for  these  schools. 
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CENTRAL  COm/IITTEE:  The  day  school  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  local  church.  More  and  more 
in  all  of  these  republics  the  State  v/111  assxmne  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  secular  education.  The  need  will  permanently  exist  for 
supplementing  the  purely  secular  education  of  the  State  with  re¬ 
ligious  education.  As  rapidly  as  the  State  provides  for  secular 
education  the  churches  should  transform  their  day  schools  (parochial 
schools)  into  week-day  schools  of  religion  or,  better  still,  iiito 
Church  Schools  with  a  unified  Sunday  and  v/eek-day  program.  It  is 
recomraended  that  the  Regional  Committees  on  Religious  Education  in 
cases  of  need  peculiar  to  their  region,  in  consultation  with  the 
Central  Committee,  make  such  provision  for  meeting  the  need  as 
may  be  possible. 


f 
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F.  CURRICULUM  OF  TRAINING  ^ 

PpiDINGS,  Montevideo  Congress:  "To  outline  ....  a  new  and  compre- 
^ns_^ve  curriculum  or  religious  educatioh'  for  the  local  church 

^qd  Its  agencies  whlcn  shall  malce  provision  for  "all  the  elements 

g  a  complete  program.  Including  provision  for  leadership  train- 


1. 


TT^  Standard  Training  Curriculum  as  developed  in  the 

United  States  (INorth  .America)  and  used  there  and  in  a — 

numpor  of  other  countries,  suited  to  'the  conditions  and 

needs  In  South  America?  '  - - - 


The  Standard  Training  Curriculum  is  an  outline  of  subjects, 
^  books.  It  consists  of  twelve  subject-units  of 

study.  Each  subject-unit  has  a  minimum  of  ten  lessons.  Of  the 

sene^aW^inA  general  units,  (i.e.,  pertaining  to  the 

religious  education)  and  four  are  specialization 
units,  U;©.,  pertaining  to  work  within  a  specialized  field,  such 
particular  department  or  age  group.)  Of  the  eight  general 
required  and  two  are  elective.  Of  the  four  spe¬ 
cialized  units,  three  are  required  and  one  is  elective. 

The  six  required  general  units  are:- 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Pupil 

2.  The  Principles  of  Teaching 

3.  The  Old  Testament 

4.  The  New  Testament 

S®  Message  and  Program  of  the  Christian  Religion 

6.  The  Teaching  V/ork  of  the  Church.  ^ 

subjects^^^°^^^^  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ 

2.  Studies  in  the  Prophets 

3.  Training  in  Worship 

4.  Dramatization  and  Pagentry 

5.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Church  School. 

units  to  be  studied  depend  upon  the  department 
n  which  the  person  taking  the  training  course  is  at  work.  There 
are  nine  separate  groups  of  specialization  subjects  as  follows :- 


Cradle  Roll 

Beginners 

Primary 


Junior 

Intermediate 

Senior 


Young  People 
Adult 

Administration 


specialization  covering  the 

entire  field  of  adolescence  (Intermediate,  Senior,  and  Young 
People).  ° 
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The  three  required  specialization  units  in  each  group  (except 
administration)  are:- 

1.  Study  of  the  Pupil 

2.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

Department . 

BRAZIL;  Yes. 

CHILE:  Yes. 

RIVER  PLATE:  In  general,  yes. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Yes. 

2.  Are  these  the  general  luiits  of  study  most  Important  in  South 

America? 

BRAZIL;  Yes. 

CHILE:  Yes,  with  the  addition  of  two  units:  Geography  and  History 
of  Ancient  Peoples,  to  give  a  background  for  Old  Testament  study, 
and  Heroes  of  Christianity  for  inspirational  value. 

RIVER  PLATE;  National  background  study  is  necessary.  Teachers 
have  had  very  little  public  school  training,-  some  two  years,  others 
three  years,  etc.  Some  teachers  do  not  knov/,  for  example,  hov/  to 
read  a  map.  They  have  no  insight  into  ancient  history,  no  orienta¬ 
tion  for  Old  Testament  study.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  necessary 
to  supplement  these  general  units.  Mr.  Balloch  makes  a  plea  for  a 
more  advanced  course.  Peels  that  it  would  be  better  to  require  a 
year’s  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  etc. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed,  That  these  general  units  are  the  most 
important . 

3.  Is  the  plan  of  specialization  study  practical  for  use  in 

South  America'.''  If  not,  what  is  the  alternative? 


BRAZIL:  The  Brazil  Sunday  School  Union  should  develop  a  strong 

central  office  in  Rio  to  take  care  of  this  specialization  training; 
through  cooperative  work  it  should  be  possible  to  carry  out  this 
plan  of  specialization  training, 

CHILE :  Yes. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Yes,  although  it  must  needs  be  developed  gradually. 
The  plan  of  broad  specialization  was  favoured  by  the  majority  of 
those  present,  although  judgment  as  between  broad  and  narrow 
specialization  was  not  definitely  recorded. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed,  That  it  is  practical,  using  the  plan 
of  narrow  specialization  for  the  elementary  courses,  and  the  broad 
specialization  for  the  adolescent  courses. 
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4 .  Do  the  conditions  in  South  America  require  a  curriculum  of 

training  developed  on  more  than  one  academic  (TJr  iaTolle crual ) 
level?  (That  is,  will  one  training  course  meet  the  nee5's~oT 
all  teachers  and  officers ?T 


BRAZIL ;  The  discussion  developed  wide  divergencies  of  opinion. 

It  seemed  to  he  agreed  that  the  teachers  and  officers  fall  natur¬ 
ally  into  two  groups  and  that  two  types  of  courses  would  be 
desirable,  but  that  practical  considerations  make  possible  one 
course  only.  The  final  vote  stood  21  for  one  level,  1  for  two 
levels . 

RIVER  PLATE;  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  State  schools  offer  but  four  grades.  In  our  congre-' 
gations  perhaps  50^  of  the  people  have  had  very  little  education. 

If  it  were  possible  to  arrange  for  the  publication  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  two  courses,  doubtless  two  levels  of  training  would  be 
desirable.  However,  the  majority  consider  this ' Impracticable. 

The  final  vote  stood:  for  one  level  of  training,  11;  for  two  levels, 
6 . 


CHILE:  Two  levels  are  required  and  should  be  supplied.  One  course 

should  be  issued  on  the  Standard  Training  Course  basis  and  another, 
more  elementary,  for  the  use  of  those  nov/  in  service  who  may  not 
have  the  necessary  preparation  to  take  the  higher  course.  The 
Elementary  Course  should  consist  of  five  small  volumes  written  by 
Latin  Americans  in  a  very  simple  and  popular  style,  each  contain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  lessons.  The  following 
subjects  are  suggested:  (1)  How  to  Win  the  Pupil’s  Interest 
(Elementary  lessons  on  psychology  and  pedagogy);  (2)  Life  of 
Christ  (based  on  Mark);  (3)  History  of  the  Primitive  Church; 

(4)  History  of  Israel  (Elementary  lessons  on  Biblical  history  and 
geography,  taken  by  epochs  and  with  a  central  dominating  figure); 

(5)  How  to  Cultivate  the  Spiritual  Life. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreed,-  That  training  courses  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  two  levels;  one,  the  Standard  Training  Course,  and  . 
the  other  a  more  elementary  course.  The  elementary  course  should 

consist  of  not  more  than  five  units  of  ten  lessons  each;  how  to' 

teach;  organization  and  adml'nl  strati  on;  the  pupil;  life  of  Christ, 

and  one  elective.  — — — 

5.  On  what  academic  level  should  text  books  for  the  Standard 
Training  Course  he  prepare'3?  ~ 

BRAZIL;  Seventh  or  eighth  grade.  (Gymnaslal) 

RIVER  PLATE:  The  majority  favor  approximately  the  tenth  grade 
( 2nd.  or  3rd .  grade,  Colegio  Naclonal) .  Some  feel  that  the  course 
should  be  graded  lower  than  this. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE;  Text  books  shall  be  prepared  on  the  level  of 
second  or  third  grade,  Colegio  Naclonal. 
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6.  On  what  level  should  text  hooks  for  the  more  elementary  course 

he  prepared?  ~  ' 

CENTRAL  COmiTTEE:  Third  grade  elementary. 

7 .  Can  the  needs  for  text  hooks  on  the  general  subjects  of  the 

Standard  Course  he  supplied  hy  translation  of  existing  text 

hooks  In  English  or  Is  It  necessary  for  original  text  books 

to  he  prepared?  Is  there  any  exception  to  this?  ~ 

BRAZIL:  It  would  he  hest  to  have  a  series  of  text  hooks  prepared^ 

hy  Nationals ,  hut  for  the  present  It  will  he  necessary  to^use  hooks 
translated  from  other  languages,  making  necessary  adaptations. 

RIVER  PLATE:  The  need  is  Latin  America  production,  hut  for  the 

present  the  need  can  he  met  hy  adaptation  and  translation. 

Browning;  "We  ought  to  produce  the  literature  on  the  field,  hut  it 
cannot  he  done  at  present."  Balloch:  "In  treating  some  of  these 
subjects  there  is  no  need  for  differentiation  between  Anglo  Saxon 
and  Latin  America  authorship".  Hall:  "We  should  hear  in  mind  the 
great  amount  of  literature  on  scientific  subjects  that ^ is  being 
translated  from  European  languages  and  used  in  our  national  educa¬ 
tional  institutions."  Agreed:  that  the  book  on  "The  Message  and 
Program  of  the  Christian  Religion"  should  he  written  in  Latin 
America  hy  a  national  author. 

CHILE:  National  authorship,  so  far  as  possible,  is  favored. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE;  Agreement  is  recorded  with  the  statement  of 
the  River  Plate  Regional  Committee. 

8.  Can  the  needs  for  text  hooks  of  the  elementary  course  be  supplied 
by  translation  of  existing  text  hooks  in  English  or  is  it  neces¬ 

sary  for  original  text  hooks  to  he  prepared? 

CHILE :  The  text  books  should  he  v^ritten  by  Latln-Amerlcans . 

CENTRiAL  COMMITTEE:  As  far  as  possible  existing  text  hooks  in 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  should  he  used  for  the  elementary  course. 

For  example,  in  some  situations  El  Nuevo  Manual  Normal  will  be 
found  suitable. 

9.  VJhat  text  hooks  are  available  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  on  the 

general  subjects ~of  the  Standard  Training  CourseV 

F  ORTUGUESE 

( 1 )  Study  of  the  Pupil 

(a)  A  Vida  em  Pormapao,  (Life  in  the  Making,  Chapters  on  the 
Pupil),  Barclay  -  Brown. 

»  (h)  Aprender  e  Ensinar,  (Learning  and  Teaching,  Section  on 

•A  Learning),  Sheridan  and  Whl^e. 

(c)  Manual  Normal  Baptista. 

(d)  Os  Problemas  da  Infancia,  juventude  e  da  mocidad,  Reno. 
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(2)  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(a)  Como  se  Enslna  Rellga^,  (How  to  Teach  Religion),  Betts. 

(b)  Aprender  e  Enslnar.  (Learning  and  Teaching,  Section  on 

Teaching,  Sheridan  and  White. 

(c)  Palestras  com  a  Classe  Normal.  (Talks  with  Sunday  School 

Teachers),  Slattery. 

(d)  As  Sete  Leis  do  Enslno.  (The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching), 

Gregory, 

( 3 )  The  Old  Testament. 

(a)  0  Corapao  do  Velho  Testamento,  (The  Heart  of  the  Old 

Testament),  Sampey. 

(b)  Consideracoes  Sobre  a  Blblla,  (Comments  on  the  Bible), 

J.  C,  Rodrigues. 

(c)  Estudos  sobre  o  Velho  Testamento,  (Studies  in  the  Old 

Testament),  J.  C.  Rodrigues. 

(d)  0  Estudo  da  Blblla,  (The  Study  of  the  Bible  -  General), 

Girdleston. 

(e)  Hlstoria,  Doctrina  e  Interpretapao  da  Blblla,  (History, 

Doctrine,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible),  Angus. 

(4)  The  N ew  Testament. 


(a)  0  Novo  Testamento  e  seus  Escriptores,  (The  New  Testament 

and  Its  Writers),  McClymont. 

(b)  A  Vida  do  Paulo,  (The  Life  of  Paul),  Stalker. 

(c)  Hlstoria,  Doutrina  e  Interpretapao  da  Blblla,  (History, 

Doctrine,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible),  Angus. 

(5)  Message  and  Program  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

No  book  exists. 

(6)  The  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church. 


(a)  No  suitable  book. 

Elective  General  Subjects 

Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Church  School 

(a)  Organlzacao  e  Direccao  da  Escola  Dominical, 

(Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Sunday  School), 
( Cunlnggim-North) . 

(b)  A  Escola  Dominical  em  Accao,  (The  Sunday  School  at 

Work),  Paris. 

(c)  A  Vida  do  Christo,  (Life  of  Christ),  Stalker. 
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SPANISH 

( ^ ^  Study  of  Pupil, 

(a)  Pupil  Section:  Curso  Preparatorio  para  los  Maestros, 


Weigle. 

(b) 

n 

tl 

La  Vida  en  su  Proceso  y  Fomacion, 
Barclay  and  others. 

(c) 

11 

u 

Nuevo  Manual  Normal,  Spillman,  Leavett, 
Burroughs . 

(2)  Principles  of  Teaching. 

(a)  Teacher  Section:  Curso  Preparatorio,  Weigle. 

(b)  Supplementary:  Jesus,  El  Maestro  Ideal,  Marquis. 

(c)  "  :  Platlcas  con  las  Maestras,  Slattery, 

(d)  "  :  El  Methodo  del  Progecto,  _ . 

( 3 )  The  Old  Testament. 

(a)  El  Crlstiano  y  su  Blblla,  (Old  Testament),  Elselen  and 

Barclay. 

(b)  Guia  al  Estudio  de  la  Blblla,  Tron,  (Very  brief). 

(c)  La  Blblla,  su  Origen,  su  Conservacldn,  su  Divulgacidn 

y  sus  caracterfsticas  generales.  Browning  (MSS) 

(d)  Supplementary:  Historia  del  Antigua  Testament,  Thompson. 

( 4 )  The  New  Testament, 

(a)  El  Crlstiano  y  su  Blblla,  (N.  Testament). 

(b)  Gula  al  Estudio  de  la  Blblla,  (N.  Testament). 

(c)  La  Blblla,  su  origen  etc.,  (Browning). 

(5 )  Message  and  Program  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

(a)  El  Programa  de  la  Rellgl6n  Crlstlana,  Shackford. 

( 6 )  The  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church. 


No  text  book  available. 
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Elective  Sub.iects  (General) 

Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Church  School 

(a)  La  Escuela  Dominical  Pequena,  Sensabaugh. 

(b)  Organization  and  Administration  Section:  Curso 

Preparatorlo ,  Athearn. 

Training;  in  Worship. 

No  text  book  available. 


Life  of  Christ. 

(a)  Vida  de  JesucTisto,  Stalker. 

(b)  Vida  de  Christo,  Hill. 

(c)  Third  Section:  Curso  Preparatorlo,  Winchester. 

(d)  El  Crlsto,  Navllle. 


(e)  La  Vida  de  Christo,  Thompson. 


9. 


^''allabla.  which  should  be  approved 

^op  use.  Which  sJiQulcl  not  be  approved?  — - - - 


‘  Regional  Committee 

should  approve  the  list  of  books 


on  Religious  Education  for  Brazil 
in  Portuguese. 


RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed  to 
to  the  Central  Committee 


refer  the  approval  of  text  books 
on  Religious  Education. 


in  Spanish 


Agreed  to  refer  the  approval  of  text  books  to  the  Central 
Coramihtee  on  Religious  Education. 


^NTRAL  COMMUTES:  Agreed  that  the  approval  of  text  books  in 
Por^ugue¥5~|hmI^be  left  with  the  Brazil  Regional  Committee  on 

approval  of  text  books  in  Spanish 

IS  made  in  separate  dociment. 


10. 


What  are  the  most  acute  present  needs  for  text  books 

general  subjects?  What  steps  should  be  taken  toward 

supplying  tnese  needs?  - - - - 


on 


HfstinV  definitely  answered.  It  was  agreed  that  the 

^  books  are  by  no  means  fully  satisfactory  for  Brazil 

books  a^e  a?LuaWe!^"® 


following,  and  in  the  order  named:-  (1)  Message 
^d  Progr^  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written  with  a  Latin  Merica 
ackground;  (2)  Principles  of  Religious  Teaching’  (3)  The  TeaeVi-i-no- 
work  of  the  Church;  (4)  Training  in  Worship?  ^  ^  Teaching 
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CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreement  is  expressed  with  the  findings^  of 
the  River  Plate  Regional  Committee.  Agreed:  That  these  textbooks 
shall  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  ~ 

11 .  VJhat,  if  any,  specialization  text  books  are  available? 

BRAZIL:  There  are  none  available  in  Portuguese. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Practically  none  in  Spanish.  "El  Principlante_  en  la 
Escuela  Dominical",  Jacobs,  might  be  used.  There  is  one  book, 
"Nuestras  Ni?\as",  (The  Girl  in  her  Teens)  Slattery,  that  might  be 
used  for  supplementary  reading  on  adolescence.  Apart  from  these 
there  are  no  books  in  Spanish  that  can  be  used. 

12.  What  are  the  most  acute  needs  in  specialization  text  books? 


BRAZIL:  Text  books  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  beginners  and 

primary  pupils  should  come  first. 

RIVER  PLATE:  The  following,  and  in  the  order  named: 


a)  The  Primary  Child,  Whitley 

b)  The  Junior  Child,  Whitley 

c)  Youth  Organized  for  Religious  Education,  or. 

Youth  and  the  Church.  Maus. 

d)  The  Little  Child,  Whitley 

e)  Story-telling  for  Teachers  of  Beginners  and 

Primaries,  Cather 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE:  Agreement  is  expressed  with  the  findings  of 
the  River  Plate  Regional  Committee. 


Agreed:  That  these  books  shall  be  translated  and  published  in 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  at  the  earliest  possible  dateT  Next  to 

these ,  text  books  are  required  on  materials  and  methods  for  Be¬ 
ginners,  Primaries,  and  Juniors |  organization  and  administration 
of  the  Beginners,  Primary  and  Junior  Departments,  the  study  of 
adolescence,  materials  and  methods  of  religious  education  of 
adolescence,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  young 
people’s  work. 


13.  Is  it  agreed  that  our  agencies  of  leadership  training  should 

make  definite  provision  for  the  training  of  pastors  as  well 

as  officers  and  teachers,  and  young  people? 


BRAZIL:  Agreed  that  definite  plans  should  be  made  for  agencies 

adequate  for  the  training  of  these  three  groups.  There  is  no 
greater  need  than  for  the  training  of  pastors  for  effective  leader¬ 
ship  in  religious  education, 

RIVER  PLATE:  Agreed.  This  is  a  first  need.  Little  progress  can 
be  made  until  the  pastors  are  better  prepared, 

CHILE:  The  need  for  the  better  training  of  pastors  is  so  strongly 

felt  that  the  National  pastors  present  in  the  conference  agree  to 
take  the  course  and  agree  to  use  their  Influence  to  make  the  course 
obligatory  for  all  young  men  coming  into  the  ministry. 
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lli^l^pastSrSd  should  be  definitely  made  for  the  train- 

taking  pastors  are  strongly  urged  to  lead  the  way  by 

effectively  for  the  trainin/r  of 


they  are 


BRAZIL; 

oorrespLIence  afudf cou?Lsr“"^  schools,  and 

traininn^  school s^^npxl^ln^fn-  offered  by  the  seminaries  and 

raining  schools,  next  to  this  the  Standard  Training  School. 

~S^'Iddltion’^irf^‘  Agreement  is  expressed  with  the  above  foldings, 
in  addition  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  larger  centers  discusslnn 
groups  shall  be  organized  for  consideration  of  these  agenda. 

sge^gles  should  be  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  trainlnK 

BacheL  Training  Schools,  (8)  courses  for  laymen  and 

o?Ser  schooL  A  ■  Granbery,  and 

ocner  sciiools.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Brazil  Sundav  School 

SsSuctorf!''^^®  ^  training  school  in  Rio,  with  at  iLst  four 

f^-rL^ln^s em j no  Standard  Training  Schools,”  (2)  short  training 

t?SniL  ?oo^^o  training  schools;  (3)  correspondence 

aining  courses,  (4)  the  normal  training  class  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Agreement  is  expressed  with  the  findings  of  the 
S^zil  and  Kiver  Plate  Committees.  Furthermore  the  viS^aUof  oJ 

programs\re^nJco^"^^^  local  churches  is  necessary.  Denominational 
Sf  trSnlng!  carrying  out  any  thoroughly  effective  plan 

agencies  can  be  provided  for  the  more  effective 
training  of  young  people?  - - - - — - — 

Normal  classes  in  the  Sunday  schools-  (2)  instH-i^tcc: 

S-ujr^^Yo^ng 

reopie  s  Societies  with  meetings  held  on  week  nights.  ^ 

'Fn present  stage  of  development  it  is  not  possible 
Fo  plan  separate  agencies  for  officers  and  tochers  in  se^vlc^and 
for  young  people.  Satisfactory  results  can  be  attained  by  separate 
classes  for  the  two  groups  In  the  same  training  school  ol 

tFl™lnc°SlFK^  hL°r® ®  Institutes  for  inspiration  and 

§  should^e  held  at  strategic  centers  in  the  various  reclons 
^  some  use^  should  be  made  of  the  Standard  Training  Course  ' 
The  Regional  Committees  on  Religious  Education  should  promote  insti 
tutes  where  they  are  not  now  provided  by  other  agenclesrand  sW^ 
es?aWisSed!"'""^  effectiveness  of  institute!  whe^^’aJ^Lly 
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G.  COMPREHENSIVE  CURRICULA 


FINDINGS :  ’’To  re-examine  all  existing  curricula  for  religious 

education  oT~ day  and  boarding  schools7  and  after  widest  possible 

counsel  to  outline  new  and  comprehensive  curricula,  *'  ('See 


Christian  Work  in  South  America,  v 

olume  II, 

page  157 . ) 

Brazil 

Chile 

River 

(1) 

Number  of  Mission  Day  and 
Boarding  schools 

95 

11 

7 

(2) 

Enrollment  (estimated) 

9000 

2500 

1900 

(3) 

Teachers  (estimated) 

385 

100 

150 

(4) 

Primary  Pupils 

5500 

2000 

1650 

(5) 

Intermediate  Pupils 

1350 

— 

— 

(6) 

Secondary  (Gjannaslal,  Commer 
cial.  Normal,  etc.) 

900 

500 

250 

(V) 

Professional 

200 

^ 

^  mm 

NOTE:  "Mission  Schools"  does  not  Include  day  and  boarding 

schools  under  the  Indigenous  churches.  In  Brazil  there  are  8  such 
schools  with  48  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  1200.  70^  of  the 
attendance  Is  primary;  20^  Intermediate,  10^  higher  grades. 


I.  PRIM/iRY  SCHOOLS 

1.  How  is  religion  taught  in  primary  schools?  Are  Bible  courses 
taught?  If  so  what  Is  their  character?  IVhat  religious  courses 
other  than  Bible  courses  are  taught?  What  means,  other  than 
formal  courses  of  instruction  are  relied  upon  for  the  teaching 
of  religion? 

BRAZIL :  Bennett  College  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  A  course  has  been 

agreed  upon  in  detail,  with  books  for  teachers.  For  the  most  part 
the  Constructive  Bible  Series  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  used.  As  instruction  is  in  Portuguese,  the  pupils'  text  books 
cannot  be  used.  There  is  no  Kindergarten  course;  instruction 
begins  with  the  first  grade.  No  other  courses  in  the  school  are 
thought  of  as  distinctively  religious  in  content.  The  courses  in 
civics,  however,  have  some  moral  and  religious  content.  The 
intermediate  pupils  have  morning  worship. 

Collsgio  Baptista.  Have  no  formulated  curriculum  for  the 
teaching  of  religion. 

Castro.  (Northern  Presbyterian).  Use  "Tell  me  a  True 
Story",  Stewart ,  and  other  Bible  stories.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  create  a  religious  atmosphere. 


as  basis  of^-nstMctlon!^'’''"  Presbyterian).  Use  mimeographed  sheets 

Use  mlmeogrFphed^mate'i^lil”^*/?^^  Central  Brazil), 

the  week.  There  Is  llti-il  teach  the  Uniform  Lessons  during 

teachers  or  pupils!  material  used  either  by^^ 

^r^Ll^pupils— '^Ps^dlfflcuft  ’’^PPSious  Instruction  twice  a  week 
Catholic  orn!n-Oh!isMln  b  ’'“’’‘V.  *'®J°'’i‘y  oP  PapHs  from 
some.  We  have  no  prwerteS^book^''^'’'’''^’''^^''®" 
approve  of  chlldrertaSn!  “®"y  parents  do  not 

Children  whose  pIrLtfarf  pJftestalJL'^^-T  °?f  "P  “f 

use  the  International  In  first  three  grades, 

do  not  teach  Bible  exclusively  ^^rth  to  sixth  grades 

week;  first  period  scri?tu?i^ana^?Ii a 
morning  pravLs  ®  hymns.  For  boarders 

cause  of  destructive  tendLclSs^of  mSilf  singing  be- 

wlthln  a  few  days.  nencies  oi  pupils.  They  tear  up  the  books 


of  teaching  reTlgioh^  ^ow°l'n  *  pV  *  ^'^Ines .  Up  to  this  year  no  method 

and  hymns.®  CertfJn  BibirsiSrfefa^?  catechism, 

grade.  All  teachers  aJe  h^ns  are  selected  for  each 

twenty  five  minutes  every  dav  Uai^^n  religious  classes 

some  text  books  from  Graded  Lssona  Hymnal .  Translating 

fifth  and  sixth  grades  Tho  ^  future  use.  For 

of  Christ.  Have\ad  no  dlfficint^  Bible.  Begin  with  the  Life 

drawn  when  given  an  exnlanatino  o?  parents.  Objections  with- 

the  school  feacherwhS  “Let"  LaS  taught:  they  think 

court.  Hymn,  prayer  and  hnioc  *  *^Hapel  services  in  the  open 

middle  of  day  rserJlc^^s  address  on  Christian  topic.  In 

by  many  (20  to  30^)  of  pupils.^  chapel,  voluntary,  attended 

Series.  Up  tQ-^TurgSde^mus^ Abingdon 
in  using  these  English  text  book^  v  Spanish,  so  have  difficulty 
teachers  have  to  take  uo  nn nS  ‘  i  the 

vocabulary.  The  handwork  ?s  not  adSterto''?h^^'"^''®  English 
munlty  service  proiects  not  noc^n-S?  these  countries.  Com- 

difficult  to  locate!  LweLr  moS  A  PPferonoes  are 

ference  for  English  texts  mas  sk •  teachers  express  a  pre- 

to  English  texts!  T^rhLrs  fweefL  a?!  T"®?*® 

to  forty-five  minutes.  Chapll  setvlc!t  L  qtat'?®a  fj®”  t^PutyPlve 
week:  hymns,  prayer  Bible  talk  jn  Spanish  three  times  a 

Have  alio  a%ociI?y^wlS  VesSer  sLv^of  T  subjects. 

Camp  Fire  Girls.  ^  Service  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Also 

prayer,  and  sh^'  aS?eLf ""^l^e^^oncS^Ld^to^f 

for  teaching  rellaion  mnic  oov,^  n  ^®.  to  find  a  usable  program 

eo..  „  .f,..  ;f  s..sr.rs  :ss;r.:*=;z";5;.s;’-"- 
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CHILE :  Escuola  Popular,  Valparalso«  Grades  1  to  8,  enrollment 

4C)0 .  For  all  classes  special  lessons  arc  provided  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  30  minutes,  using  the  Bible  as  a  text  book.  Lesson  mater¬ 
ial  is  mimeographed  for  the  teachers.  On  V/ednesdays  a  children^ 
worship  service  and  sermon  in  tv/o  sections;  grades  1  to  4  and  5  to 
8.  On  Th\irsdays  and  Fridays  all  children  spend  30  minutes  in 
memorization  of  psalms,  beatitudes,  parables,  and  selected  chapters. 
On  Sundays  a  Sunday  School  is  held,  using  the  Uniform  Lessons.  In 
addition  the  older  girls  use  the  Girl  Reserve  program.  In  the 
boarding  department  worship  service  is  led  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  On  other  mornings  members  of  the  faculty  conduct  family 
prayers . 


Escuela  Popular,  Concepcion.  Boys  and  Girls,  Day  School. 
Grades  1  to  5 .  Enrollment  100.  Devotional  period  (chapel)  10  to 
12  minutes  each  morning.  Hymns,  prayer,  and  memorizing  hymns  and 
Scripture.  The  teacher  gives  a  phrase  and  the  entire  assembly 
repeats  it;  this  continued  until  assembly  can  repeat  the  passage 
unaided.  Two  mornings  a  week  Bible  stories  are  told  by  the  pastor, 
15  minutes  in  classes,  with  an  application.  This  year  the  pastor 
is ^ using  Hurlbut ’ s  "Story  of  the  Bible".  On  Sunday  a  Sunday  school, 
using  the  Uniform  Lessons  without  pupil  preparation.  Attendance 
not  obligatory.  Approximately  20^  attend.  Teachers  are  untrained. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  of  the  Auracanean 

slon,  Quepe.  Grades  1  to  5.  Enrollment :  75  Internes ; 

"25  ext  ernes .  ][11  boys.  Objectives;  (1)  To  break  down  animism 

based  upon  superstition  and  fear  (belief  in  evil  spirits  is  uni¬ 
versal),  and  develop  faith  in  a  good  and  loving  Father^  First 
three  years  instruction:  First  year,  topical:  God,  A  God  of  Love; 
Giver  of  Food;  Giver  of  Ligb-t;  etc.,  follov/lng  more  or  less  closely 
the  International  Graded  Lessons.  Course  II.  Second  year.  Life  of 
Jesus.  Third  year:  Old  Testament  Heroes  (biographical).  Fourth  year: 
Grant’s  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  In  addition,  taking  up  problems 
of  conduct,  relating  the  discussion  to  the  course  in  Civics,  40 
minutes  a  day  5  days  a  week.  Fourth  and  fifth  years,  40  minutes  a 
'49-7,  4  days  a  week.  Morning  prayers  at  7  a.m.  for  all  pupils  in  an 
assembly,  prayer  by  the  leader;  Scripture,  Lord’s  prayer.  5  to  7 
minutes.  At  8  a.m.  an  assembly  of  entire  school:  Hymn,  Bible 
reading  (Responsive),  and  prayer  with  responses,  10  minutes.  In 
every  class  at  end  of  school  day,  prayer  by  teacher  or  some  desig¬ 
nated  pupil.  V/ednesday  evening,  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  for  the 
older  boys,  led  by  a  teacher.  Very  little  participation  by  the 
pupils,  except  reading  of  Scripture  passages.  Indian  pupils  are 
reticent.  Saturday  night  club  meeting  for  the  Internes:  games, 
atnletlc  activities,  recreation  with  some  religious  emphasis.  On 
Sunday  three  services:  Morning, -Church  services;  afternoon, -Sunday 
school  using  a  graded  lesson  course  worked  out  by  the  school  direc¬ 
tor.  Some  years  use  the  Uniform  Lesson.  Evening:  Church  service. 

The  Mission  has  three  out  stations:  one  of  the  older  boys  always 
accompanies  a  teacher  and  aids  in  the  service. 

Santiago  College,  Santiago,  Primary  Department,  Grades 
1  to  4.  75 ^ externes ^ and  25  internes.  Day  pupils,  chapel  service 
every  morning,  15  minutes.  Hymns,  prayer.  Lord’s  prayer,  story 
from  the  Bible.  At  4  o’clock  on  Fridays  singing  of  hymns.  Lord’s 
prayer.  No  courses  for  externes.  Internes  have  Sunday  school  on 
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Sunday.  Two  classes.  Teachers  choose  their  own  courses,  using 
principally  books  of  Abingdon  Series.  Internes  also  have  family 
worship  every  morning  in  dining  room,  following  breakfast.  Teacher 
reads  passage  from  the  Bible  and  offers  prayer.  Three  days  a  week, 
c  apel  at  night  after  dinner:  once  a  v;eek  an  outside  speaker;  other 
ays,  hymn,  prayer,  talks  based  on  a  Bible  verse  or  other  topic. 

What  legislation  exists  affectinp;  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  our  primary  schools? - ^ ^ - 

^AZIL:  No  legislation  at  present.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  ten- 

dency  on  the  part  of  politicians  to  favor  the  teaching  of  religion 

^  means  of  opening  the  way  for  Roman 
Catholic  teachings  in  the  schools. 

^IVER  PLATE :  No  legislation  either  in  Argentina  or  Uruguay. 

CHILE:  None, 


3-  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  that  could  be 

made  available  within  the  school »s  schedule  for'the  teaching 

of  religion?  ""  ^  . . 

teaching  of  religion  in  many  of  the  Mission  schools 
has  been  side  tracked.  This  is  a  constant  tendency  (see  Brazil 
report,  Montevideo  Congress).  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
ask  for  Government  recognition,  which  involves  the  necessity  of 
j State  program,  making  the  inclusion  of  other  courses 
11 licult.  Possibly  one  period  a  day  could  be  planned,  but  this 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  enrollment;  50^  of  the  pupils 
come  from  Roman  Catholic  homes.  The  judgment  was  expressed,  both 

Bennett  College  and  Castro,  that  two  periods  a  week  is 
all  that  IS  advisable. 


Agreed  that  three  periods  per  week  is  the  maximum 
tnat  IS  desirable.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  time  schedule, 
as  of  imposing  so  much  that  there  is  a  negative  reaction  from  the 
pupils.  Some  years  ago,  Coleglo  Americano  had  classes  every  day; 
now  reduced  to  two  periods  per  week. 


CHILE:  Three  periods  a  week  as  a  maximum. 


CENTO AL  COMMITTEE: 

is  the  maximum. 


Three  periods  a  week  under  present  conditions 


What  text  books  for  primary  pupils  are  available  in  Portuguese 

for  the  teaching  of  religion?  Also  in  SpanisE? - ^ - 


BRAZIL: 

■^hild»s 


Practically^  none.  "Tell  me  a  True  Story"  by  Stewart,  and 
Life  of  Christ"  by  Foster,  are  used  in  some  cases. 


P h A TE :  A  book  of  Bible  stories  exists  in  Spanish  by  Baker" 
also  a  Junior  League  Course.  Neither  answer  the  need. 
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5 .  Are  chapel  exercises  or  other  exercises  apart  from  school 

courses  loolced  upon  as  oft'ering  opportunity  Tor  education 

in  religion  and  training  In  worship 

BRAZIL:  The  worship  service  suffers  for  lack  of  preparation.  This 

Tsalioost  a  national  characteristic.  Chapel  services  are  not  well 
planned;  too  often  the  children  are  merely  passive.  Nevertheless 
the  chapel  services  are  commonly  regarded  in  the  Mission  Schools 
as  offering  an  opportunity  for  religious  nurture. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Yes,  hut  some  experience  indicates  that  a  liberal 
type  of  program  is  most  effective.  Chapel  services  are  not  common¬ 
ly  divided  as  between  the  primary  pupils  and  the  secondary.  However, 
Asuncion  has  three  grades  for  their  chapel  and  are  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  plan. 

CHILE:  Not  discussed.  In  general  there  is  a  sense  of  dissatisfac- 

tion  with  the  chapel  services.  A  general  feeling  exists  among  the 
teachers  that  the  possibility  of  chapel  services  is  not  being 
realized. 

6.  To  what  extent  do  pupils  participate  in  planning  the  programs? 

BRAZIL:  Daily  chapel  exercises  at  Bennett  College  are _ divided^ into 

tv/o  parts,  religious  and  civic.  The  pupils  cooperate  in  planning 
the  civic  program.  The  Directora  plans  the  religious  service.  In 
some  schools  pupils  of  the  5th.  and  6th.  grades  are  enlisted  in 
planning  programs. 

RIVER  PLATE:  There  seems  to  be  no  pupil  participation  in  planning 
chapel  programs.  In  Colegio  Americano  students  plan  the  programs 
of  occasional  patriotic  assemblies. 

CHILE:  Very  little,  if  any. 

7 .  What  exercises,  or  forms  of  activities,  apart  from  school 
'classes  and  chapel  exercises,  offer  an  opportimlty  for  Pupa¬ 

tion  in  religion”? 

BRAZIL:  Hand  work;  dramatization;  service  projects.  Dr^atlzation 

is  being  used  effectively  in  a  limited  way  at  Bennett  College. 

RIVER  PLATE:  This  question  has  not  had  the  consideration  it 
deserves .  Probably  the  most  effective  use  of  a  free  type  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  Boys'  Department  of ^ the 
Y.M.C^A.  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  boys  come  primarily  for  physical 
development,  but  are  given  to  understand  that  the  program  is  in 
the  Interest  of  completeness  of  life  and  character.  All  boys  are 
organized  in  groups  of  "brothers"  and  team  work  and  team-work  pro¬ 
grams  are  used.  They  are  chiefly  from  Catholic,  or  non-christian 
homes.  It  has  been  found  that  they  respond  to  anything  that  calls 
for  sacrifice  and  that  the  program  appeal  for  service  is  answered 
in  a  remarkable  way.  Last  year  190  boys,  out  of  350,  actually  took 
part  in  collecting  and  distributing  material  for  the  poor.  The  Boy 
Scouts  are  organized  in  Colegio  Americano  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
in  Crandon  Institute. 
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the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  are 
sociS  henSlt?"^^  schools.  Also  dubs  for  literary  and 

8.  W^t  admlnl ^native  provision  other  than  that  now  existing 

13  necessarTTi^or  an  elrective  program' b'f  r0lip;iou's  educa-bion? 

Will^tSined  person, 

reliffion^  ^  eligious  education,  to  have  responsibility  for  the 

n  propam  of  the  entire  school.  Colegio  /vnericano 

j-s  mosz  anxious  for  such  a  psrson.  - 

fn6'aid^be°Sr^^‘  Committee  records  the  judgment  that  it 

tiSn  of  Lnf  of  each  school  to  train  a  national  for  direo- 

areancLeS  no  “  the  school  and  that  until  such  an 

shou?l  hr^n.o  one  of  the  teachers,  specially  trained. 

Should  be  placed  in  charge  of  religious  education. 

^Li°nloL^auc;hon-r°"°  ®  curriculum 

iilgi  needrSlL^ri^Jr^^I  gtlnd' 

iallS  life’^nf  tho°Y??a^''  Spanish  prepared  by  people  who  know  the 
aaiiy  me  of  the  children  of  these  countries. 

m!oflnT'-"^”^g^  n™?  provision  for  the  teaching  of  re- 

be®deSlored  Portuguese  and  Spanish  is  very  greatly  to 

of  It  handicaps  our  schools  in  the  effective  realization 

ourrtLl™’'or?e?r-  they  ere  established.  A  comprehensive 

rr™  in  l?no  .dS  fi  *“h  provision  for  a  unified  pro- 

urSn^neceLltv  1f^o„?  n”®?*  theory  previously  approved  is  an 

gent  necessity  if  our  schools  are  to  fulfill  their  function. 

To  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  comnrehenslve  currl- 
.  S£5g^>-iB£SA^nerF 

rf:  ,Z7^  ,.t  i'f  for  use  in  day  ann~boaFcn^~^mr.^ 

- -,-  y  ocnools,  v\rlth  provision  for  three  perloiJs  per  week. 

P  -hoo.?!!  speedy  production  thb  Committee  agrees  that 

for  the  be  made  in  the  immediate  planning  of  Course  III 

and  Spanish- speaking  countries,  to  be  folloived  by  Courses  IV,  V 
and  VI,  and  of  Course  I  for  Brazil.  xv,  v. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
List  of  Secondary  Schools  maintained  under 
BRAZIL: 

Baptist: 


1.  Colleglo  Baptista  do  Rio 

2 . 

3. 


It 

t! 


Sao  Paulo 

Bello  Horizonte,  Minas 


II 
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Baptist  (Continued) 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Episcopal : 


Colleglo 

ir 


11 

It 


Baptlsta  Curltyba,  Parana 

Rio  Grande,  R.G.  do  Sul 
Pelotas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Porto  Alegre  ”  "  " 

Bahia, 

Casca,  Jaguaquara,  Bahia 
Victoria,  Esplrlto  Santo 
Campos,  State  of  Rio 
Recife,  Pernambuco 
(Industrial)  Plauhy. 


1.  Colleglo  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Methodist : 


Colleglo 

H 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Presbyterian: 


Unlao 

Passo  Phndo 
Americano 
Porto  Alegre 
Centenarlo 
Methodlsta 
Plraclcabana 
Isabela 
Hendrix 
Granbery 
Bennett 


It 

It 

It 

It 


It 

tt 

It 

tt 


It 

It 

It 

II 


It 

It 

It 

It 


Uruguayana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Passo  Pundo 
Porto  Alegre 

It  It 

Santa  Maria 

Rlbelrao  Preto,  S.  Paulo. 
Plraclcaba  "  ’* 

Bello  Horizonte,  Minas 
Julz  de  Fora,  Minas 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


Institute  Evangdllco 

a)  Gymnaslo  de  Lavras 

b)  Colleglo  Carlota  Kemper 


Lavras,  Minas 


Institute  Chrlstao 
Escola  Americana 
School  Ponte  Nova 
Chapada  School 
Varglnha  School 
Campo  Bello  " 
Colleglo  Americano 
Mackenzie  College 


Castro,  Parana. 
Curltyba,  ” 

Ponte  Nova,  Bahia. 
Cuyab^l,  Mat  to  Grosso, 
Varglnha,  Minas 
Campo  Bello,  Minas. 
Recife,  Pernambuco. 
Sao  Paulo,  S.  Paulo. 


t 


RIVER  PLATE: 

1.  Coleglo  Americano  e  Institute  Comerclal  Vifard,  Bs. Aires. 

2.  Crandon  Institute,  Montevideo.  Uruguay. 

3.  Coleglo  Naclonal  Paraguay.  Asuncion, 

4.  Institute  Evang^llco  Americano.  Buenos  Aires. 

CHILE: 


1.  Santiago  College,  Santiago. 

2.  Institute  Ingles,  " 
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3. 

4. 

5. 


Conception  College,  Conception, 
Coleglo  i\inerlcano, 

Iqulque  English  College,  Iqulque, 


_  courses  In  religion  are  offered  as  a  part  of  the  regular 

curricula  of  these  schools?  '  — — - s - 


schools  there  Is  what  Is  called  Sacred 

sone  History,  comparative  religion,  and  In 

some  cases  apologetics^ 

M  Merlcano.  First  year,  secondary,  "Story  of 

vear’^  jear,  secondary;  New  Testament.  Third 

tlon’of  "ThP^?^’ Navarro  Monzo  (,\n  adapta- 
pJoSl^ms  Principles  of  Jesus",  Rauschenbusch. )  Religious 

Problems  in  Latin  America,  Navarro  Monz6. 

rc'trSd°T  ff  year.  Life  of  Christ,  Hill; 

ThlJr?ear  Apostolic  Church. 

+./  Evidences,  (Chrlstus  Auctor),  Fourth  year, 

Christian  Ethics  (Theory).  Fifth  year,  Christian  Ethics  (Prlc?lcal) 

gandon  Institute.  Seventh  Grade  (First  year.  Secondary),  Life  of 

year);  Hebrew  Life  and  Times  (one-half  year). 

Eighth  Grade,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus.  Ninth  Grade  Parables  of 

Jesus.  Tenth  Grade,  Hebrew  Prophets,  "Men  Unafraid",  Walker  (one- 
half  year):  Psalms,  (one-half  year).  '  waixer,  (one 


3. 


jj(^at  legislation.  If  any,  exists  affecting  the  teaching  of 

religion  In  Secondary  Gn.hnni  g?  - - - - - - 


Secondary  Schools? 


^vernmPT^P  n  p  f  ^  F  ^  requests  a  charter  from  the 

pF  feq^ired  to  conform  exactly  to  the  State  curricu¬ 
lum,  this  eliminates  religion,  except  outside  of  school  hours. 

National  registration  requires  use  of  the  national 

s2m2 F  ^  courses  may  not  be  Included  for  State  credit 

Lt  st2d2^it  fF  ^  register  for  the  course,  but  I  will 

not  study  it,  for  it  is  not  required  by  the  government." 

is  permitted  in  State  schools  when  parents  of  a 
su^ient  mmiber  of  pupils  make  request.  No  credit  is  given.  No 
legislation  exists  affecting  other  than  State  schools. 

g^at  Is  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  that  could  be 

mane  available  within  the  scbool  schedule  for  P.hp  p.P~Qnh1n^ 

01  religion?  - - - — - ^ s 

FEl'fF'  Three  periods  a  week.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  Mackenzie 
?  Baptist  College  at  Rio,  approximately  90^  of  the 

pupils  are  non-evangelicals. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Three  hours  as  a  maximum,  two  as  a  minimum. 
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CHILE:  Three  periods. 

5 .  V/hat  text  books  for  secondary  pupils  are  available  for  the 

teaching  of  religion? 


BRAZIL: 

Religlao  Christo,  (Christian  Religion),  Coimbra; 

Vida  do  Jesus,  (Life  of  Christ),  Stalker; 

Vida  do  Paulo,  (Life  of  Paul),  Stalker. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Practically  none  in  Spanish. 

CHILE :  None  suitable, 

7 .  V/hat  do  the  secondary  schools  require  in  the  way  of  a  curri- 
cul-um  of  religious  education? 


BRAZIL:  To  supplement  geography  v/lth  the  historical  geography  of 

Palestine;  general  history  with  Bible  history;  general  literature 
with  literature  of  the  Bible.  Some  book  on  the  social  principles 
of  Jesus.  In  other  words,  a  carefully  planned  course  for  these 
grades  * 

RIVER  PLATE:  An  adequate  course. 

CENTR/iL  COMMITTEE:  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  points  of  most 
acute  need  of  our  whole  missionary  program.  It  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  it  has  been  so  long  neglected.  Certainly  if  our  mission 
schools  are  to  be  thought  of  as  Christian  schools,  founded  and 
maintained  for  the  propogation  of  the  Christian  religion  there  can 
be  no  greater  need  than  that  for  systematic  provision  on  the  most 
approved  lines  for  the  teaching  of  religion. 

AGREED:  To  authorize  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  currl- 
cul\jm~for  the  secondary  grades,  (Grades  VII  -  XI),  for  use  in  da^ 

and  boarding  schools  and  in  Sunday  schools,  following  the  six 

grades  already  authorized  for  the  primary  curriculum. 

In  view  of  the  acute  need  for  teaching  materials  for  pupils 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  the  conviction  is  strongly  expressed  that 
a  beginning  should  immediately  be  made  on  the  comprehensive  curri¬ 
culum  by  the  preparation  of  Course  I  (Or  Course  VII,  if  courses  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  the  beginning.)  After  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  it  v;as  decided  that  provision  should  be  made  for  three  K 
periods  a  week,  Sunday  and  two  v/eek-day  periods.  The  problem  of  / 
whether  the  Sunday  and  week-day  materials  should  be  included  in  one 
book  or  in  separate  books  v/as  discussed  at  length.  The  Increased 
cost  to  the  Sunday  school  was  considered  an  objection  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  Sunday  schools  already  have 
organized  week-day  programs.  Also  some  day  and  boarding  schools 
v;lll  require  provision  for  three  periods  per  week.  A  question  w&s 
raised  concerning  the  approach:  Can  it  be  as  distinctively  re¬ 
ligious  for  use  with  day  pupils,  the  majority  of  whom  come  from 
Roman  Catholic  homes,  as  is  desirable  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  with 
pupils  chiefly  from  evangelical  homes.  Agreed  that  the  llfe-situa- 
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tion  approach  operates  to  minimize  this  difficulty.  Types  of 

special  importance  for  this  age  were  discussed. 
Agreea  tnat  the  following  are  among  those  most  Important:  cheating 
in  scnool;  lying  to  defend  or  exonerate  another  boy:  bullying: 

property  rights  thru  destructive  acts;  imitation  of 
older  boys  in  evil  doing. 

_ ^at  Sunday  and  week-day  materials  shall  be  Included 

I  L  M  course  shall  be  printed,  both  teacher*s — 

^etnod  guiae  md  pupils »  material,  in  quarterly  parts.  Also - 

agreed,  tentatively,  that  six  months  shall  be  devoted  to  life 

to  three  months  to  an  information  course;  and  three  months 

to  biography  or  other  enrichment  type  material. 

]{!^at  other  problems  concerning  the  teaching  of  religion  in 

the  secondary  grades  have  these  conferences  revealed? 

^ry^progra^?^^^^  Place  should  be  made  for  religion  in  the  secon- 


RIVER  PLATE: 

Tor 


The  most^ discouraging  feature  is  the  lack  of  people 
the  teaching  of  religion.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
are  in^ their  second  term  and  practically  none  come 
training  for  the  teaching  of  religion.  Again  and 
comes  to  a  director  and  savs :  "You  ask  me  to  teach 


prepared 

teachers  who 
with  adequate 
again  a  teacher 

shall  I  teach  it?  I  have  had  no  special  training 
I  have  had  no  special  training  for  Bible  teaching  and  I  do  not  f 
know  what  to  do  in  this  kind  of  situation."  no  i  ao  not 


III.  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 


List  of  Theological  Schools  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
Evangelical  Churches. 


BRAZIL: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Seminary  of  the  Brazilian  Episcopal  Church,  Porto  Alegre, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  (Episcopal) 

Porto  Alegre  College,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  (Methodist) 
Granbery, ^ Juiz  de  Fora,  Minas.  (Methodist) 

Union  Seminary,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Presbyterian) 

Campinas,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo.  (Presbyterian) 
w.  Recife,  Pernambuco.  (Presbyterian) 

7.  Presbyterian  Independent, 


RIVER  PLATE: 


(Semlnario  de  Teologia),  Buenos 


2. 

3. 


Union  Theological  School, 

Aires . 

Lutheran  Theological  School  (not  in  operation  at  present) 
Aires^^  Theological  School,  (Semlnario  Baptlsta),  Buenos 
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4.  Seminary  of  the  Christian  Evangelical  Alliance,  Azul* 
Training  Schools: 

1*  Instituto  Modelo  de  Ohreras  Cristianas,  Buenos  Aires. 

2.  Salvation  Army  Schools  (12  months  schools). 

3.  Y.M.C.A.  Instituto  Tecnico,  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 


CHILE; 


1.  Union  Seminary,  Santiago. 

2 .  What  is  the  length  of  course  offered  in  these  schools? 

BRAZIL;  Some  offer  three,  some  four,  and  some  five  years.  The 
Union  Seminary  in  Rio  offers  a  five  year  course. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Union  Theological  School,  three  years; ^  graduation 

from  C olegi o  Na clonal  required  for  admittance .  Baptist  Theological 
School,  4  years  as  a  minimum,  curso  primarlo,  sixth  grade ^ required 
for  admission.  Lutheran  Theological  School,  three  years,  (three 
years  of  Ua  n.n  n-na  I  -peqolred  for  acElssion)  .  ^Instituto  Modelo, 

three  years;  curso  prlmario,  sixth  grade  required  for  admission.  ^ 

The  Seminary  of  the  Christian  Alliance,  three  years,  curso  primario, 
s ixth  grade  required  for  admis si on.  'Salvation  .^my  Training  School, 
tvirelve  months  (no  academic  requirements  for  admission)'.  Y.M.C.A. 
Instituto  Tecnico,  four  years,  graduation  from  Coleglo  Nacional 
required  for  admission. 

CHILE:  Three  years. 

3 .  What  proportion  of  the  work  is  required  and  vjhat  proportion 

is  electiveY 

BRAZIL;  Campinas,  the  first  three  years  consist  entirely  of  re- 
quired  work,  the  fourth  year  is  partly  elective.  Union  Seminary , 
no  elective  v/ork  at  present.  Granbery,  four  and  a  half  years 
consist  of  required  studies. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Union  Theological  School,  all  courses  required. 

Baptist  TTi^loglcal  School^  only  language  is  optional.  Seminary 
of  the  'Christian  Alliance,'  all  courses  required.  Instituto  Modelo, 
all  courses  required  except  English. 

CHILE:  All  courses  required. 

4.  What  religious  education  is  required? 

BRAZIL;  Granbery:  first  year,  "Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  Sunday  School",  Cunlngglm  &  North;  "Life  in  the  Making  j  How  to 
Teach  Religion",  Betts.  Second  year;  "Child  Study  ,  Norsworthy  & 
Whitley;  "Learning  and  Teaching",  Sheridan  &  White.  Third  year, 
"Psychology  of  Religion". 

RIVER  PLATE;  Union  Seminary.  Three  hours  a  week  through  two  years. 
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c 


Baptist  Theolop;lcal  Seminary • 
Laws  or  Teaching",  "lihe  Art  of 
Believe " . 


"El  Nuevo  Manual  Normal";  "Seven 
Vi/inning  Souls",  "VYhat  Baptists 


Lutheran  Seminary;  Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  Practice  Teaching. 

^ V  P3-lnciples  of  Teaching;  Organization;  Child 

study ; e thod s  of  Church  School;  Young  Peoples'  Societies  and 


Theological  Seminary;  Psychology  of  Religious 

two^'hoi??  f  Organization  and  Administration, 

two  hours  for  one^year;  Pupil  Study,  two  hours  for  one-half  year; 
Principles  of Teaching,  two  hours  for  one-half  year. 


Is  any  provision  made  for  supervised  teaching? 


BRAZIL: 

students 


In  a  limited  way  supervised  teaching  is  being  done  by 
at  some  of  the  seminaries. 


Union  Seminary  students  (Buenos  Aires)  are  doing 
P  ^  Sunday  school  work.  There  is  no  close  supervision. 

Instituto  Modelo  says:  "This  is  our  ideal,  but  because  of  shortage 
oi  teachers  and  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  realize  it." 

;  No  supervised  teaching  is  provided. 


® •  y^Uiat  provision  is  made  for  projects  and  experimentation? 

BRAZIL ;  None  at  present. 


MVER^  PLATE:  Union  Seminary:  "Our  difficulty  is  that  we  have  no 
one  with  time  ana  training  to  deal  with  this  type  of  training  in 
an  original  and  effective  v/ay."  “ 

CHILE:  None. 


.^''^Uat  are  the  chief  needs  in  the  way  of  improvements  of  the 

worn:  oiTered  in  religious  education?  - - 

BRAZIL:  Suitable  text  books  in  Portuguese  and  professors  of  Re-  f 

ligious ^ Education  trained  for  the  work.  In  general  what  the 
seminaries  most  need  is  to  take  the  matter  of  religious  education 
seriously  and  determine  to  do  something  fundamental  and  worth  while 
in  experimentation  with  the  many  difficult  problems  that  exist  in 
Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  presents  a  cross  section  of  the  total 
Brazilian  life  and  offers  an  admirable  location  for  experimentation. 

Also  more  emphasis  is  needed  on  sociology  and  less  on  Hebrew  t 
md  on  certain  theoretical  subjects.  Too  much  of  the  instruction  ' 
has  no  practical  application  outside  of  the  Seminary.  Social 
problems  are^ pressing^ in  Brazil  and  the.  needs  of  the  situation  call 
for  the  special  training  of  ministers  in  social  work.  No  use  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  technique  of  social  case  work.  This  should  be 
developed  by  the  Seminaries.  Again  the  Seminaries  need  more  and 
oettep  prepared  students.  These  can  only  be  supplied  as  the 
secondary  schools  and  normal  departments  direct  the  interest  of  more 
young  men  toward  the  ministry. 
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RIVER  PLATE:  The  chief  need  is  to  connect  the  seminaries  more 
closely  with  the  work  of  the  churches.  The  plan  used  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  professors  on  half  time,  v/ho  give  six 
months  of  each  year  to  field  work,  offers  a  suggestion. 

CHILE:  A  carefully  worked-out  program;  a  trained  teacher  with 

time  for  teaching. 

8 .  What  are  the  chief  needs  in  the  way  of  text  hooks? 

BRAZIL:  Suitable  text  books  in  Portuguese. 

RIVER  PLATE:  Text  books  of  permanent  value  in  religious  education 
in  the  Spanish  language, 

CHILE:  A  text  book  on  the  psychology  of  religious  education. 


r 

A 


SlB'IM/iRY  OF  ACTIONS 


Following  is  a  snmmary  of  authorizations  contained  in  the 
foregoing  report: 

Program  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Local  Church.  Print¬ 
ing  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of  the  International  Standard. 

{ See  page  5) . 

^e.ory  of  Curriculum.  Printing  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  of 
Theory  of  Curriculum  with  annotations  for  popular  use. 

( See  page  7) , 

3.  Story  Cycles.  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish  and 

Portuguese,  of  a  series  of  story  cycles  to  consist  of  eight 
booklets  xor  teachers  and  picture  cards  for  pupils,  for  use 
in  pionGGP  Sunday  schools.  (See  page  12). 

NQW  Converts.  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese , or a course  for  new  converts,  young  people 
and  adults,  who  have  had  no  previous  Instruction  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  faith.  (See  page  17). 

Zemp® ranee  Course.  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese, of  a special  temperance  course  for  young  peonle. 
(See  page  18) .  j  ^ 

j^prship  Progr^s.  ^Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese ,  of  typical  programs  of  v/orshlp  for  the  one-room 
Sunday  school  and  for  the  several  departments.  (See  page  19), 

ffhiped  Program.  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish  and 
’  ®^  ^  pamphlet  of  principles  and  plans  of  a 
uni  led  program  of  religious  education  in  the  local  church. 

*  (See  page  23) . 

Elementary  Training  Course.  Preparation,  and  printing  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  an  elementary  training  course  to 
consist  of  five  booklets  of  twelve  lessons  each,  (See  page  29). 

standard  Training  Course.  (1)  The  immediate  translation,  and 
printing  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  the  following  five 
text  books  of  the  Standard  Training  Course:  (1)  The  Primarv 
Child,  vmitley;  (2)  The  Junior  Child,  ffliltloy;  (3)  Youth 
Organized  for  Religious  Education,  Maus;  (4)  The  Little 
Child,  V/hitley;  (5)  Story  Telling  for  Teachers  of  Beginners 
and  Primaries,  Whitley.  (See  page  34). 

(2)  The  preparation  and  printing  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  of  text  books  on  the  following  subjects: 
il)  Message  and_ Program  of  the  Christian  Religion;  (2)  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Religious  Teaching;  (3)  The  Teaching  ?/ork  of  the 
Church;  (4)  Training  in  Worship.  (See  pages  33-34). 

10,  Comprehensive  Curricula.  (1)  Preparation,  and  printing  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  Primary  curriculum; 


(50) 


Beginners  Course  and.  Grades  I  to  VI.  Immediate  preparation 
of  Course  I  (Portuguese)  and  Course  III  (Spanish).  (See  page  41). 

(2)  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
of  Secondary  curriculum.  Grades  VII  to  XI.  Immediate  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Course  VII.  (See  page  44). 

11.  Architecture  Booklet.  Preparation,  and  printing  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  of  booklet  on  architecture.  '  '  e 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET 


To  inakG  offectlve 
summary  of  actions  the 


the  pogram  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
o  owing  minimum  budget  will  be  required. 


1. 


Program  of  Religious  Education 


in  the  Local  Church. 


Spanish  Edition - 

Portuguese  Edition 

2.  Theory  of  Curriculum 


$100. 

100. 


Spanish  Edition - 

Portuguese  Edition 

3.  Story  Cycles 


100. 

100. 


Spanish  Edition  (8  pamphlets  at  $75  each) -  voo 

Portuguese  Edition - -  ^ 


Spanish  Edition  (Picture  Sheets)  Estimate  not 
Portuguese  Edition  (Picture  Sheets)  "  ° 

4,  Course  for  New  Converts 


700. 
yet  received. 


Spanish  Edition  (2000  copies) 
Portuguese  Edition - 

5.  Temperance  Course 


150. 

150. 


Spanish  Edition - 

Portuguese  Edition 

6.  \/orship  Programs 

Spanish  Edition - 

Portuguese  Edition- 

V.  Unified  Program 


300. 

300. 


100. 

100. 


Spanish  Edition - 

Portuguese  Edition - 

8.  Elementary  Training  Course 


9. 


Spanish  Edition  (5  booklets  at  $200) 
Portuguese  Edition - _____ 


Standard  Training  Course 


1000. 

1000. 


Spanish  Edition  (Trans,  and  Print 

Portuguese  Edition - 

Spanish  Edition  (Printing  4  books 
Portuguese  Edition - 


Ing  5  books, 

at  $350.) - 1750. 

- 1750. 

) - 1200. 

- 1200. 
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10.  Comprehensive  Curricula 

Spanish  Edition,  Primary  Curriculum  (7  courses) 

Teachers’  hook  (1000  copies)  at  $500 - $3500 

Pupils’  hooks  (5000  copies)  at  $1250 -  8750 

Portuguese  Edition -  3500 

8750 

Spanish  Edition,  Secondary  Curriculum  (5  courses)  2500 

6250 

Portuguese  Edition -  2500 

6250 

11.  Architecture  booklet 

Spanish  Edition - 100 

Portuguese  Edition--’ -  100 

12.  Meeting  of  Central  Committee  annually  for  5  years,  $400-2000 

13.  Secretarial  Expense,  per  year  $100 -  500 

$55,650 
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The  United  States  and  Latin  America 

A  Suggested  Program 


HERE  are  three  main  regions  of  the 
world  with  which  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  is  primarily  concerned :  Europe,  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America.  The  aspect  of 
American  foreign  policy  which  has  called 
forth  the  most  criticism,  particularly  under 
the  Wilson,  Harding  and  Coolidge  ad¬ 
ministrations,  has  been  that  relating  to  Latin 
America.  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  Nicaragua,  the  new  Panama  treaty,  the 
Mexican  land  and  oil  laws  and  the  Tacna- 
Arica  dispute  has  been  the  object  of  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  in  the  European,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  and  North  American  press.  Recent 
events,  superimposed  upon  a  history  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors,  have  developed  a  growing  feeling  of 
hostility  and  suspicion  among  them  against 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  view  of  official  spokesmen  that 
this  suspicion  is  due  to  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
understanding  of  American  motives,  which 
may  be  dissipated  if  we  properly  express  to 
Latin  America  our  friendship  and  our  dis¬ 
interestedness.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  an  exceptionally  strong 
delegation  to  the  forthcoming  Pan  American 
Conference,  whose  assurances  of  good  will 
officially  pronounced  at  Havana  may  do  much 
toward  removing  these  misunderstandings. 
But,  if  our  delegation  confines  itself  to 
speech-making  and  fails  to  make  any  pro¬ 
posal  embodying  in  definite  and  juridical 
form  the  principles  of  Pan  Americanism 
pronounced  by  the  United  States  in  the  past, 
disillusionment,  if  not  failure,  may  be  the 
result. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND  OF  LATIN  STATES 

In  one  sense,  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  Republics  have  a  common 
origin;  each  achieved  its  independence  of 
European  masters  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  United  States  enunciated  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  1823  to  warn  European  powers 
against  attempting  to  extinguish  the  newly- 
won  independence  of  the  Latin-American 


states.  With  certain  exceptions,  such  as  the 
annexation  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Eng¬ 
land  in  1833  and  the  Venezuela  ultimatums 
of  1902,  Latin-America,  whether  or  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  during  the 
last  century  been  free  from  European  medd¬ 
ling. 

Although  similar  in  political  origin  to  the 
United  States,  the  twenty  republics  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  have  nevertheless  a  different 
cultural  and  racial  background,  which  inevit¬ 
ably  affects  their  relations  with  outside  na¬ 
tions.  With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  these 
countries  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  to  Latin 
institutions.  From  a  cultural  standpoint, 
they  have  more  in  common  with  France, 
Italy  and  Spain  than  with  the  United  States. 
The  inhabitants  of  Latin  America  are  not, 
moreover,  pure-blooded  descendants  of  Euro¬ 
pean  colonists.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  trans¬ 
planted  Europeans,  much  of  Latin  America 
is  a  racial  amalgam  of  the  indigenous  Indian 
population,  the  Spanish  invaders,  and  Afri¬ 
can  negroes,  originally  imported  as  slaves. 
The  mixture  of  widely  different  cultural  and 
racial  strains  has  produced  problems  in  Latin 
America  with  which  the  United  States  is 
not,  at  least  to  so  great  an  extent,  con¬ 
fronted.  During  the  last  century,  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Latin  America  have  made  a  much 
less  rapid  advance  than  the  United  States, 
which  has  become  probably  the  world’s 
greatest  power.  Many  of  them  have  been 
subject  to  revolutions,  cou'ps  d’etat,  dictator¬ 
ships  and  wars. 

In  the  19th  century,  both  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  relied  primarily  upon 
European  investors  for  capital.  In  the 
United  States  the  expenditure  and  direction 
of  European  capital  was,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  American  business  men  and  en¬ 
gineers.  But  owing  to  political  instability 
and  lack  of  technical  experience,  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  European  capital  in  Latin  America 
has  almost  everywhere  taken  the  form  of 
concessions.  A  concession  is  a  privilege,  or 
franchise,  usually  granted  to  a  foreign  in- 
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dividual  or  corporation,  for  developing  cer¬ 
tain  resources  or  for  constructing  certain 
public  works.  Ordinarily  the  capital  neces¬ 
sary  for  these  enterprises  is  provided  by  the 
concessionaire  who  receives  in  return  all,  or 
a  large  share,  of  the  profits  made  from  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  concession.  Unlike  business  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  United  States  financed  by 
foreign  capital,  many  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  in  Latin  America  are  not  only 
financed  by  foreign  capital  but  are  directed 
by  foreign  engineers  and  business  men.  This 
form  of  industrial  control — ^the  concession — 
gives  to  the  foreigner  in  Latin  America  a 
direct  political  influence  which  the  foreign 
investor  cannot  acquire  in  the  United  States. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  DEPENDENCE 
UPON  FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

In  addition  to  granting  concessions,  a 
number  of  Latin  American  governments 
have  themselves  borrowed  heavily  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
public  works,  for  stabilizing  their  currency, 
or  for  other  purposes.  Governments  coming 
into  power  as  the  result  of  a  revolution  gen¬ 
erally  found  themselves  in  greater  financial 
need  than  long-established  authorities  and 
were  even  more  quick  to  seek  funds  in  for¬ 
eign  markets  in  order  to  avoid  unpopular 
levies  at  home.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds,  many  Latin  American  governments 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  comparatively  high 
interest  rates,  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
obliged  to  grant  a  lien  on  certain  revenues 
as  security  for  the  loan  and  even  to  entrust 
the  collection  of  the  customs  to  foreign 
agents. 

Disturbed  at  the  control  acquired  under 
this  system  by  foreign  interests  in  their 
countries,  Latin  American  governments  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  steps  which  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  infringe  upon  foreign 
property  rights.  Thus  they  frequently  can¬ 
cel  a  concession  outright,  or  default  on  a 
loan.  There  have  been  about  fifty  cases  of 
default  by  Latin  American  governments 
during  the  last  century.  These  acts  have 
often  been  accompanied  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  property  and  the  occasional 
loss  of  foreign  life,  as  incidental  to  revolu¬ 
tions  with  which  Latin  American  countries 
are  frequently  afflicted. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Governments  have  usually  regarded  it  as 
a  right,  if  not  a  duty,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  their  nationals  in  foreign  countries  by 
diplomatic  interposition,  or,  in  the  case  of 
small  countries  where  it  is  possible  to  apply 
the  principle,  by  armed  intervention.  But 
the  application  of  this  latter  principle  to 
South  America  by  European  governments 
was  obstructed  by  President  Monroe’s  decla¬ 
ration  of  December  2,  1823,  that  the  United 
States  would  regard  in  an  unfriendly  light 
“any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op¬ 
pressing’’  any  independent  state  in  Latin 
America  or  “controlling  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner’’  their  destiny. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  effort  of 
European  powers  to  collect  claims  from  the 
Venezuelan  Government  in  1902,  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  the  United 
States  could  not  object  to  European  powers 
“taking  steps  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries 
suffered  by  their  subjects  [in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica],  provided  that  no  acquisition  of  terri¬ 
tory  was  contemplated.’’  But  later  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  came  to  oppose  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  of  Latin  American  terri¬ 
tory  by  a  European  power,  out  of  fear  that 
it  would  be  converted  into  permanent  tenure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  realized,  however,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  conveniently  shield 
Latin  America  from  Europe  without  facing 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  states  of 
Latin  America  had  conformed  to  their  obli¬ 
gations  as  defined  by  treaties  or  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law.^ 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  December 
6,  1904,  Roosevelt  practically  converted  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  from  an  instrument  bar¬ 
ring  the  intervention  of  European  states  in 
Latin  America  into  an  instrument  obliging 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  under  certain  contingencies.  In  this 
message  he  declared  that  “chronic  wrong-do¬ 
ing,  or  an  impotence  which  results  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society, 
may  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  ultimately  re¬ 
quire  intervention  by  some  civilized  nation, 
and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  force 
the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in 
flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong-doing  or  im- 

1.  Cf.  Hill,  Howard  C.,  Roosevelt  and  the  Caribbean,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1927. 
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potence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international 
police  power.”  The  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  this  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  subsequent  administrations 
seem  to  have  followed  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  morally  obliged  the  United  States 
to  intervene  in  Latin  America  to  correct 
abuses  which  would  otherwise  lead  European 
states  to  intervene  in  their  own  behalf. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  principle 
in  our  Latin  American  policy  of  the  present 
day.  If  we  did  not  intervene,  but  remained 
indifferent  to  the  treatment  of  foreigners  in 
certain  Latin  American  countries,  or  to  the 
repudiation  of  foreign  obligations  by  Latin 
American  countries,  European  governments 
might  challenge  our  ethical  right  to  prevent 
their  intervention,  and  if  our  indifference  to 
the  right  of  Europeans  continued,  they 
might,  especially  if  militaristically  inclined, 
challenge  our  fiat  and  oblige  us  either  to  give 
way  or  go  to  war.  Between  this  alternative 
and  our  own  intervention  in  Latin  America, 
there  has  only  been  one  choice.  The  real 
basis  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
strategic. 

UNITED  STATES’  INTERESTS 
CENTER  IN  CARIBBEAN 

Fear  of  possible  European  control  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  led  the  United  States 
to  view  with  disfavor  French  and  British 
efforts  to  build  an  Isthmian  canal  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Such  a  fear  had  something 
to  do  with  annexing  Porto  Rico  following 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  with  oblig¬ 
ing  Cuba  to  accept  the  Platt  amendment  in 
1901.  In  a  Treaty  of  1903  the  United  States 
obtained  the  lease  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone 
and  the  right  to  intervene,  under  certain 
contingencies,  in  the  Republic  of  Panama — 
a  state  virtually  carved  out  of  Colombia  with 
the  aid  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  belief 
that  “there  was  imminent  danger  of  foreign 
intervention,”  led  President  Roosevelt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  financial  receivership  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  1905.  Similar  motives  prompted 
the  establishment  of  a  receivership  in  Nicar¬ 
agua  in  1914.  Fear  of  the  designs  of  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  in  Haiti  led  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  military  government  in 
1915,  and  to  impose  upon  Haiti  a  treaty  giv¬ 
ing  the  United  States  control  over  the  fi¬ 


nances  and  police  of  the  country  and  the 
right  to  intervene.^  The  occupation  of  Haiti 
was  followed  by  that  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  was  occupied  and  governed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  marines  from  November  29,  1916  until 
July  12,  1924. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  not  officially 
obtained  political  control  over  any  state  in 
South  America  proper.  Intervention  has 
been  confined  to  the  Caribbean  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  an  area  of  tiny  states  whose 
activities  are  of  great  political  importance 
because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  because  they  might  serve  as  bases 
from  which  unfriendly  powers  could  threaten 
our  defenses.  The  United  States  has  greater 
political  interests  north  of  the  Panama  Canal 
than  south — a  fact  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  Government  justifies  a  more  stern 
policy  in  the  first  area  than  in  the  second. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Latin  American  states 
naturally  fear  that  the  United  States  will 
eventually  attempt  to  apply  this  Caribbean 
policy  to  South  America.  Consequently,  our 
Caribbean  policy  has  been  criticized  as 
severely  in  South  America  as  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  such  intervention  has  actually 
taken  place. 

Other  states  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  might  have  annexed  the  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  and  of  Central  America  out¬ 
right.  We  have  not  done  so,  however,  because 
public  opinion,  to  which  the  government 
must  bow,  has  usually  opposed  territorial 
aggrandizement.  It  is  open  to  argument, 
however,  whether  or  not  our  partial  self- 
restraint  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Central  American  peoples.  We  have  in¬ 
terfered  in  their  affairs  in  so  far  as  we  have 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  our  own  inter¬ 
ests,  but  we  have  assumed  no  responsibility 
for  bringing  about  permanent  improvement 
in  these  countries.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  imposed  a  degree  of  control  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Latins,  prevents  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  winning  for  themselves  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  can  only  result  from  the  untrammeled 
right  to  make  mistakes  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  them. 

Latin  American  suspicions  against  the 

2.  Treaties  of  August  6,  1914  and  September  18.  1915,  Treaties 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  ni,  pp.  2673,  2740. 
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United  States  have  been  aroused,  not  only 
by  the  establishment  of  control  over  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries, 
but  by  the  frequent  landings  of  American 
armed  forces,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  State  Department,  or  even  a  naval  com¬ 
mander,  such  intervention  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  foreign  life  and  property  threatened  by 
disorder.  Ordinarily,  the  commander  merely 
establishes  a  neutral  zone  around  such  prop¬ 
erty,  and  orders  the  contending  parties  to 
keep  their  fighting  outside.  When  outside 
interference  is  thus  restricted  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  protection  of  property,  it  is  not  usually 
regarded,  under  international  law,  as  tech¬ 
nical  intervention.  But  when  we  go  further 
and  interfere  with  the  existing  government 
or  establish  one  of  our  own,  intervention 
does  take  place, — and  this  has  been  resorted 
to  in  a  number  of  instances  which  need  not 
be  related  here. 

PRESENT  RECOGNITION  POLICY 
TOWARD  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Strangely  enough,  the  present  recognition 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  cause 
for  intervention,  at  least  in  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  In  the  early  period  of  our 
history,  the  United  States  Government  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  recognizing  de  facto 
governments — any  government  which  is  a 
government  in  fact.* 

But  because  of  the  numerous  revolutions 
and  dictatorships  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  injure  local  as  well  as  foreign  inter¬ 
ests,  the  United  States  has  abandoned  the 
policy  of  de  facto  recognition  in  favor  of  a 
legitimist  policy  as  far  as  certain  Latin 
American  States  are  concerned.^  At  a  con¬ 
ference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  Governments  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  a  con¬ 
vention  in  which  the  latter  governments 
agreed  that  “they  shall  not  recognize  any 
other  Government  which  may  come  into 
power  in  any  of  the  five  Republics  as  a  con- 

3.  Cf.  The  ReeoffnitUm  Policy  of  the  United  States  ioith 
Special  Reference  to  Soviet  Russia,  Information  Service,  Vol.  H. 
Supplement  No.  3,  November,  1926. 

4.  The  policy  of  refusing  recognition  to  de  facto  governments 
established  by  Revolution  was  apparently  first  proposed  by 
Carlos  R.  Tobar,  at  one  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Ecuador.  W.  S.  Robertson.  Hispanic-American  Relations  with 
the  United  Statee,  New  York,  1923,  p.  129. 
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sequence  of  a  coup  d'etat,  or  of  a  revolution 
against  the  recognized  Government,  so  long 
as  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  thereof  have  not  constitutionally  re¬ 
organized  the  country.”* 

In  a  new  treaty,  signed  February  7,  1923, 
an  addition  was  made  to  this  provision  which 
declared  that  even  when  a  revolutionary 
government  had  been  approved  by  popular 
election,  the  parties  would  not  recognize  any 
person  elected  as  President,  Vice-President 
or  Chief  of  State  designate,  if  he  should  be 
(1)  the  leader  of  a  coup  d’4tat  or  revolution 
or  be  related  to  such  leaders  through  blood 
relationship  or  marriage;  (2)  or  if  the  per¬ 
son  elected  should  have  been  a  Secretary  of 
State  or  should  have  held  some  high  military 
command  during  the  accomplishment  of  the 
coup  d’etat,  or  revolution,  or  while  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  being  carried  on,  or  if  he  should 
have  held  this  office  or  command  within  the 
six  months  preceding  the  coup  d’etat,  revo¬ 
lution,  or  election.  Furthermore,  in  no  case 
should  recognition  be  accorded  to  a  citizen 
expressly  and  unquestionably  disqualified  by 
the  Constitution  of  his  country  for  election 
as  President,  Vice-President  or  Chief  of 
State  designate.* 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  the  Central  American  treaty  of  1923,  the 
State  Department  fathered  the  adoption  of 
these  principles,  and  it  is  consequently  mor¬ 
ally  obliged  not  to  recognize  as  president  of 
these  countries  any  person  disqualified  by  the 
local  constitution.  Acting  under  these  prin¬ 
ciples  the  United  States  has  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  revolutionists  as  Huerta  in  Mexico, 
Tinoco  in  Costa  Rica,  Ayora  in  Ecuador,  and 
Chamorro  in  Nicaragua. 

EFFECT  OF  RECOGNITION 
POLICY  IN  HONDURAS 

Well  meaning  as  this  policy  may  be,  it 
has  led  to  results  which  its  authors  could 
hardly  have  anticipated,  as  the  following 
examples  show. 

In  1923,  President  Lopez  Gutierrez  was  in 
power  in  Honduras,  having  managed  to  sup- 

6.  Another  article  provided  that  no  government  of  Central 
America  should  In  case  of  civil  war  Intervene  In  favor  of  or 
against  the  government  of  the  country  where  the  struggle  takes 
place.  Treaty  of  December  20.  1907,  Foreign  Relatione  of  the 
United  States,  1907,  p.  «9«. 

6.  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs,  Washington,  1922, 
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press  thirty-four  minor  revolutionary  out¬ 
breaks  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
State  Department,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of 
of  the  1923  treaty,  warned  the  candidates 
in  the  forthcoming  elections  that  if  any 
one  of  them  violated  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  1923  treaty,  he  would  not,  if  elected, 
receive  the  recognition  of  the  United  States. 
The  election  then  took  place  and,  according 
to  a  number  of  observers.  General  Carias 
was  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  But 
owing  to  the  control  of  the  ballot  box  by 
President  Gutierrez  no  candidate  received  a 
majority.  Thereupon  Gutierrez  decided  to 
stay  in  power  even  after  the  constitutional 
date  for  retirement.  This  decree  led  General 
Carias  to  take  the  field  in  a  revolutionary 
movement  which,  after  a  loss  of  1,500  lives 
and  eight  months’  fighting,  resulted  in 
Carias’  victory.  But  the  State  Department 
now  informed  Carias  that  since  he  had  led 
the  revolution  he  would  not  receive  the 
recognition  of  the  United  States  even  if 
elected  by  the  people.  Carias  pleaded  that 
the  revolution  had  been  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  a  dictator.  When  the  United  States  main¬ 
tained  its  position  Carias  obediently  decided 
not  to  run  for  office. 

UNITED  STATES’  INTERVENTION 
IN  NICARAGUA 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  arose  in 
Nicaragua  two  years  later.’'  Following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  marines  from 
Managua,  in  August,  1925,  General  Cha¬ 
morro,  a  Conservative  leader,  threatened 
to  take  over  the  government  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Solorzano.  Acting  under  the  prin¬ 
ciples  defined  in  the  1923  treaties,  the  State 
Department  instructed  the  American  Lega¬ 
tions  in  Central  America  to  announce  that 
if  he  became  president,  Chamorro  would 
not  be  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Unlike  Carias  in  Honduras,  Chamorro  de¬ 
cided  to  defy  the  United  States — and  in 
this  it  is  understood  that  he  acted  on  the 
advice  of  his  lawyers  in  Washington.  On 
January  16,  1926,  he  had  himself  desig¬ 
nated  president  by  a  Congress  packed  with 
his  personal  supporters.  Meanwhile  Dr. 
Sacasa,  the  vice-president,  and  a  Liberal, 
had  been  forced  to  flee  the  country. 

7.  A  mora  complete  description  of  the  Nlcara^an  situation 
la  found  In  the  Information  Service,  Vol.  II,  No.  24,  United 
States  Policy  4n  Nicaragua. 


Although  the  State  Department  declined 
to  recognize  Chamorro,  the  American  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  in  Nicaragua  paid  over 
revenues  to  the  de  facto  government.  The 
State  Department  informed  Sacasa,  upon 
his  visit  to  Washington  in  quest  of  aid,  that 
it  could  do  nothing  about  the  situation  ex¬ 
cept  to  not  recognize  Chamorro.  Failing  to 
find  help  in  the  United  States  against  a 
government  which  the  United  States  had 
refused  to  recognize,  Sacasa  turned  to 
Mexico,  which,  according  to  reports,  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Chamorro  regime. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  diplomatic 
representative  at  Managua  urged  Chamor¬ 
ro  to  resign  and  his  persuasion  was  finally 
successful.  On  November  10,  Senator 
Diaz,  another  Conservative,  was  designated 
president  by  a  hastily  convened  congress.® 
Diaz  was  recognized  by  the  United  States 
the  following  week,  despite  the  claims  of 
Sacasa’s  Liberal  supporters  that  he  was  the 
legitimate  president. 

Ostensibly  to  protect  American  and  for¬ 
eign  interests,  threatened  by  a  revival  of  the 
Liberal  revolution,  following  recognition  of 
Diaz,  the  United  States  dispatched  fifteen 
warships  and  5,000  men  to  Nicaraguan 
waters  during  the  winter  of  1926-27.  In 
March,  President  Coolidge  sent  a  special 
representative,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  to 
Managua,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  between  the  warring  factions. 
Mr.  Stimson  was  finally  compelled  to  inform 
both  sides  that  if  they  did  not  disarm  the 
United  States  would  force  them  to  do  so. 
Finally,  on  the  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  supervise  the  election  of  a 
president  to  succeed  Diaz  in  1928,  the  Lib¬ 
erals  and  Conservatives  surrendered  their 
arms  to  the  American  forces.  During  May, 
American  marines  received  the  arms  and 
munitions  of  both  factions  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  task  of 
disarming  independent  chiefs  who  refused  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  In 
the  process,  several  hundred  Nicaraguans 
have  been  killed,  according  to  press  re¬ 
ports. 

8.  Tlie  members  ejected  by  Chamorro,  following  his  coup 
4*etat,  were  Invited  to  take  their  seats  In  this  Congress.  Many 
Liberal  leaders,  however,  protested  that  they  were  under  duress. 
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OBLIGATIONS  IMPOSED 
BY  PRESENT  POLICY 

Judging  by  experiences  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  not  to  mention  the  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  by  President  Wilson  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  drive  Huerta  from  power  in 
Mexico,  it  seems  clear  that  our  recogni- 
tmn  policy  embroils  the  United  States  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  American 
states  without  giving  any  commensurate 
returns.  Within  the  last  few  months,  Nic- 
araguan  leaders  have  been  requesting  the 
btate  Department  to  inform  them  whether 
or  not  they  are  eligible  candidates  for  the 
forthcoming  election.  This  policy  obliges 
the  American  State  Department  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  apply  the  constitution  of  each 
Latin  American  state,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  1923,  to  several 
candidates ;  and  no  matter  in  whose  favor 
the  State  Department  decides,  a  disgrun- 
TT  opposition  will  agitate  against  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
many  strong  men  are  disbarred  from 
holding  office,  leaving  weak  men  as  can¬ 
didates,  who  in  many  cases  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  office  only  with  the  moral  and 
physical  support  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  really  on  account  of  this  “recognition 
policy”  that  the  United  States  kept  Marine 
guards  at  Managua  from  1912  to  1925,  and 
sent  its  naval  forces  to  Nicaragua  in  1926. 

The  only  justification  for  this  recogni¬ 
tion  policy,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  is  that  the  revolutions,  which 
it  is  designed  to  thwart,  injure  foreign  in- 
t^erests.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  policy 
has  increased  the  reasons  for  revolutions 
m  Latin  America,  and  therefore,  the  dam¬ 
age  to  foreign  interests.  When  the  United 
States  declines  to  recognize  a  government, 
such  as  the  Chamorro  Government  in  Nic¬ 
aragua,  the  opposing  factions  are  morally 
encouraged  to  drive  the  government  from 
power. 

RESULTS  FAIL  TO  JUSTIFY 
“ANTI-REVOLUTION”  POLICY 

Far  from  being  democratic,  this  anti¬ 
revolution  policy  results  in  the  indefinite 
maintenance  in  power  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in 
many  Latin  American  countries  the  elec¬ 


tions  are  rigorously  controlled  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
itself  in  office.  There  has  never  been  a 
case  in  the  history  of  Nicaragua  where  the 
government  in  power  has  suffered  defeat 
at  the  polls.^  Revolution  is  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  by  vi^hich  the  people  of  such  countries 
may  obtain  a  new  government.  Any  policy 
which  merely  attempts  to  suppress  revolu¬ 
tions  m  Latin  America  perpetuates  dic- 
^torship.  Such  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  of  1815. 

What  virtue  is  there  in  a  policy  which 
recognizes  dictatorships  in  Italy  and  in  Spain 
and  even  in  Chile  and  Peru,  where  forced 
elections  are  frequently  held,  and  which 
declines  to  recognize  them  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  .  It  would  appear  difficult  for  any  na¬ 
tion  to  build  up  durable  institutions  so  long 
as  the  United  States  recurrently  attempts 
to  impose  upon  that  nation  its  ideas  of  dem¬ 
ocracy,  which  presuppose  a  system  of  fair 
elections  and  a  literate  electorate— conditions 
which  do  not  as  a  rule  exist  in  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  not  always  in  some 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

To  remedy  the  situation  in  which  our 
recognition  policy  has  placed  us,  we  must 
either  make  sure  that  fair  elections  are 
held  in  Latin  American  countries,  or  aban¬ 
don  our  present  recognition  policy  alto¬ 
gether.  We  now  have  undertaken  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  forthcoming  election  in  Nicar¬ 
agua.  While  the  supervision  of  Latin 
American  elections  by  the  United  States 
may  have  some  advantages,  it  also  pre¬ 
sents  grave  disadvantages.  These  were  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  municipal  elections  in  Pan¬ 
ama  in  1912.  At  the  request  of  the  Panama 
Government  the  United  States  instructed 
the  American  infantry  regiment  stationed 
on  the  Isthmus  to  see  that  registration  and 
voting  in  the  forthcoming  elections  should 
be  fair.® 

When,  as  a  result,  the  opposition  party 
won,  the  Union  Patriotica,  the  government 
party,  protested  that  the  election  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  “fraudulent  and  scandalous 
manner.”!®  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Panama  later  attempted  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  American  supervisors  in 

9.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1912.  p  1142 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  1166. 
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the  forthcoming  national  election,  while  he 
declined  to  disarm  the  police,  as  had  been 
suggested.  The  climax  was  reached  when, 
on  the  ground  that  the  American  supervi¬ 
sors  were  partial  to  the  opposition,  the 
Union  Patriotica  decided  that  its  members 
should  not  vote.‘i 

The  American  Minister  reported  that 
feeling  “is  intensely  bitter,  and  this  bitter¬ 
ness  is  naturally  directed  especially  against 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  to  some 
extent  against  Americans  in  general.  In 
fact,  rumors  of  violence  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  current.”^^ 

DIFFICULTIES  PRESENTED  BY 
SUPERVISION  OF  ELECTIONS 

While  the  forthcoming  supervised  elec¬ 
tion  in  Nicaragua  may  prove  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  from  the  example  of  Panama 
that  the  defeated  party  in  a  supervised 
election  will  invariably  accuse  the  United 
States  of  partiality;  and  that  disputes  over 
the  powers  of  the  supervisors  may  arise 
which  may  create  ill-will.  Two  hundred 
American  supervisors  were  necessary  to 
watch  the  polls  in  the  Panama  elections, 
and  a  proportionately  greater  number 
would  be  necessary  in  a  more  populous 
country.  The  polls  must  also  be  policed,  if 
not  by  American  troops,  at  least  by  native 
guards  under  American  command.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  plan  is  to  work,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  internal  conflict  arises.  Had 
the  United  States  supervised  the  Nicarag¬ 
uan  elections  in  1924  trouble  might  have 
been  averted.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  when  or  where  trouble  will 
arise ;  consequently,  if  this  system  is  really 
to  make  revolution  ethically  unjustified,  it 
must  be  installed  throughout  all  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries, 
if  not  in  Mexico,  Ecuador  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  United  States  has  applied 
its  present  recognition  policy.  The  practi¬ 
cal  difficulty  of  bringing  an  army  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  into  a  country  periodically  to  super¬ 
vise  elections  would  be  enormous,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  system  would  inevitably 
lead  to  ungrateful  criticism  by  the  local 
inhabitants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 

11.  md.,  p.  1162. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  1163. 


a  plan  would  be  acceptable  either  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America  or  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  grave  difficulties,  it 
would  seem  more  desirable  to  abandon  our 
present  policy  of  recognizing  “constitution¬ 
al  governments”  and  recover  our  freedom 
to  recognize  any  government  which  proves 
its  existence  in  fact.^^ 

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
AND  FOREIGN  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

Probably  as  much  hostility  in  Latin 
America  has  arisen  out  of  our  effort  to 
protect  property  interests  as  out  of  inter¬ 
vention  proper.  The  United  States  has 
frequently  made  representations  to  Latin 
American  Governments,  in  regard  to  al¬ 
leged  impairment  or  destruction  of  foreign 
property  rights.  Such  cases  arise  when  a 
government  expropriates  an  American  es¬ 
tate,  terminates  a  concession,  imposes  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation,  defaults  in  the  payment  of 
interest  on  bonds  held  by  foreigners,  or 
when,  owing  to  revolution  or  other  dis¬ 
order,  foreign  property  and  lives  are  in¬ 
jured  or  destroyed.  The  United  States  and 
European  governments  have  frequently 
held  Latin  American  countries  liable  for 
injuries  inflicted  upon  foreigners  during 
civil  war,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  inter¬ 
national  law  to  the  contrary^S  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  have  always  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  liability  for  damage  caused  by  revolu¬ 
tion  within  their  own  territories.  This  dis¬ 
crimination  has  naturally  irritated  Latin 
American  countries,  a  number  of  whom 
have  made  treaties  with  European  nations, 
in  which  the  latter  admit  the  non-liability 
of  their  governments  for  injuries  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  revolutionists,  provided  the 
damage  is  not  caused  through  the  fault  or 

13.  Chief  Justice  Taft  declared  in  the  British-Costa  Rica 
arbitration  case,  as  follows:  “The  merits  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  this  non-recognition,  [of  the  Tinoco  govern¬ 
ment,  established  by  a  “coup  d’etat"  in  1917]  it  is  not  for  the 
arbitrator  to  discuss,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  consideration 
of  this  case,  he  is  necessarily  controlled  by  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  however  justified  as  a  national  policy  non- 
recognition  on  such  a  ground  may  be,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  considering  it  as  a  postulate  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  .  .  .  Such  non-recognition  for  any  reason,  cannot 
outweigh  the  evidence  disclosed  by  this  record  before  me  as 
to  the  de  facto  character  of  Tinoco’s  government,  according  to 
the  standard  set  by  international  law.”  American  Journal  of 
International  LatOj  1924,  p.  153.  He  therefore  ruled  that  the 
acts  of  the  Tinoco  government  were  not  made  invalid  by  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  it. 

14.  Borchard,  E.  M..  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens  Abroad, 
New  York,  1^16,  pp.  288  ff. 
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negligence  of  the  authorities.  The  United 
States  has  not,  it  seems,  entered  into  any 
such  non-liability  agreement. 

early  reluctance  of 

UNITED  STATES  TO  PRESS  CLAIMS 

In  its  early  history  the  United  States  was 
more  reluctant  to  press  the  claims  of  its 
nationals  upon  Latin-American  states  than 
It  IS  today.  In  1823,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  that  an  American 
making  a  contract  in  a  foreign  country  “has 
no  claim  whatsoever  to  call  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  nativity  to  espouse  his  claim, 
this  government  having  no  right  to  compel 
that  with  which  he  voluntarily  contracted  to 
the  performance  of  that  contract.”!^ 

In  1856,  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  wrote. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
bound  to  interfere  to  secure  the  fulfillment 
of  contracts  between  their  citizens  and  for¬ 
eign  governments,  it  being  presumed  that 
before  entering  into  such  contracts,  the  dis¬ 
position  and  ability  of  the  foreign  power  to 
perform  its  obligations  was  examined,  and 

the  risk  of  failure  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

1885  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  wrote 
that  the  American  Government  would  do 
nothing  more  than  draw  the  attention  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  a  contractual  claim  and 
this  would  be  done  only  when  the  claim  was 
one  susceptible  of  strong  and  clear  proof.” 
He  declared  that  if  the  state  appealed  to 
denied  the  validity  of  the  claim  or  refused 
its  payment,  “the  matter  drops,  since  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  to  press,  after  such  a  refusal  or  de¬ 
nial,  a  contractual  claim  for  the  repudiation 
of  which  there  is  by  the  law  of  nations  no 
redress.”  When  the  alleged  debtor  state  de¬ 
clared  that  his  courts  were  open  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  claim  “this  by  itself  is  a  ground 
for  a  refusal  to  interpose.”!^ 

16.  J.  B.  Moore,  Dioest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  VI.  p.  708. 
as  In  ^?cha?d,  ^CuTa,  p!  ^^^*«’rnational  Law,  Vol.  n,  p.  666. 

17.  Moore,  cited.  Vol.  VI,  p.  716. 

claims  and  t(^tous  *'Salms'^*'vrtiich  between  contractual 

hypothetical  ttan  real.  For  T 

Borchard's  standard  work  The  m  \  see  Professor 

eens  ^Srood.  paru'^jldrifctap'tef Protection  of  Citi- 


growing  INVESTMENTS 
bring  change  IN  POLICY 

the^'unH^^/  investments  of 

United  States  in  Latin  America  have 

rapidity.  It  is  estimated 

that  at  the  end  of  1927  the  United  States 

had  investments  in  Latin  America  amount¬ 
ing  to  15,260,000,000,  in  comparison  with 
European  investments  there  of  $7,363,000,- 
^  perhaps  only  natural  that,  with 
this  increase  of  American  investments,  the 
attitude  of  caution  which  Secretaries  Adams 
Marcy  and  Bayard  displayed  toward  the 
protection  of  American  financial  interests 
abroad,  should  disappear.  One  of  the  few 
distinguishable  features  of  American  foreign 
policy  today  is  the  persistence  with  which 
our  government  seeks  openly  to  promote 
American  foreign  trade,  and  with  which  it 
protests  against  legislation,  even  before  en¬ 
actment,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
Government  may  impair  the  rights  of  Amer¬ 
ican  investors  or  discriminate  against  Amer¬ 
ican^  business  interests  abroad  in  favor  of 
foreipers.  The  character  of  this  policy  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondence  relative  to  the  Guayaquil-Quito 
Railway  in  Ecuador,  the  Mexican  oil  and 
land  law  legislation  and  the  French  tariff 
legislation. 

The  United  States  has  frequently  justified 
interference  in  Latin  American  affairs  on  the 
fw  advanced  by  President  Roosevelt 
that  the  outside  world  cannot  tolerate  a  con¬ 
dition  of  chronic  disorder  and  instability 
This  government  seems  to  take  the  position 
that  only  those  states  which  carry  out  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  obligations  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  sovereign  states,  with  which  other 
states^  may  not  forcefully  interefere.  The 
American  State  Department  has  declared. 
When  a  nation  has  invited  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  has  established  laws  under 
which  investments  have  been  lawfully  made, 
contracts  entered  into  and  property  rights 
acquired  by  citizens  of  other  jurisdictions,  it 
IS  an  essential  condition  of  international 
intercourse  that  international  obligations 
shall  be  met  and  that  there  shall  be  no  resort 
to  confiscation  and  repudiation.”^* 
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LATIN  AMERICA  RESENTS 
INTERFERENCE  BY  UNITED  STATES 

While,  from  the  ethical  standpoint,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  for  this  point  of  view,  for 
a  number  of  reasons  the  doctrine  is  naturally 
unpopular  in  Latin  America.  No  state  en¬ 
joys  being  represented  as  guilty  of  failure  to 
live  up  to  its  responsibilities;  still  less  does 
it  enjoy  the  brusque  landing  of  troops  on 
its  soil.  Latin  American  spokesmen  may 
well  point  out  that,  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  the  United  States  in  effect  constitutes 
itself  the  sole  judge  of  Latin  America’s  obli¬ 
gations,  in  other  words,  the  money-lender  is 
the  judge  of  his  own  case.  They  contend,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  debtor  state  alone 
should  determine  the  extent  of  its  liabilities, 
— a  position  which  is  equally  untenable.  In 
order  to  enforce  this  point  of  view,  many 
Latin  American  states  have  written  into 
their  constitutions  or  into  contracts  with  for¬ 
eigners,  a  provision  that  disputes  between  a 
foreign  individual  and  the  government  must 
be  settled  in  the  last  instance  by  the  local 
courts  and  that  the  claimant  may  not  invoke 
the  protection  of  his  own  government.  This  is 
called  the  Calvo  Clause.^*  But  the  American 
Government — and  in  this  position  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  decisions  of  interna¬ 
tional  tribunals — has  never  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  Calvo  Clause  and  has  always 
insisted  on  maintaining  its  right  to  inter¬ 
pose  in  favor  of  wronged  Americans.  Thus 
a  situation  may  arise  in  which  an  American 
may  affix  his  signature  to  a  contract  agreeing 
to  waive  the  protection  of  his  government; 
but  when  difficulties  later  occur,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  may  nevertheless  come  to 
his  aid.  It  is  natural  for  Latin  Americans 
to  regard  a  person  who,  after  expressly  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Calvo  Clause,  later  benefits  from 
government  aid,  as  guilty  of  bad  faith.  The 
system  cannot  promote  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  Latin  American  states  have  also 
advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  so-called 
Drago  doctrine,^"  namely,  that  an  American 

19.  Carlos  Calvo  was  a  South  American  jurist  and  the 

author  of  Le  Droit  Internationale  theorique  et  pratique.  Fifth 
ed..  1896.  6  Vols. 

20.  Senor  Luis  M.  Drago  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Argentina.  His  point  of  view  is  expressed  In  an  article  by 
him  entitled  State  Loans  in  Their  Relation  to  International 
Policy,  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  1  (1907) 
p.  692  ;  and  In  his  well-known  note  of  December  29,  1902, 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1903,  pp.  1-6.  Cf.  also 
Prof.  Amos  S.  Hershey,  The  Calvo  and  Drago  Doctrines,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  1,  p.  26. 


state  would  not  be  subjected  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention  or  occupation  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  a  public  debt.  The  second  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  which  met  in  1907,  drew 
up  a  convention  partially  adopting  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  which  the  parties  agreed  not  to 
have  recourse  to  armed  force  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  contract  claims  unless  the  debtor 
state  refused  to  arbitrate  or  to  carry  out  the 
award.  While  this  convention  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
Latin  American  states.  By  implication  the 
convention  authorized  the  use  of  force  when 
a  state  was  not  financially  able  to  satisfy  an 
arbitral  award — a  condition  which  fre¬ 
quently  exists  in  Latin  America.*'  It  author¬ 
ized  no  bankruptcy  proceedings, — no  method 
of  liquidating  insolvency  except  by  force. 
The  Hague  Convention  has  not  prevented 
the  United  States  from  establishing  a  half- 
dozen  financial  receiverships  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Central  America,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  insure  payment  of  interest  on 
foreign  loans. 

CONVENTIONS  RESTRICTING 
FREEDOM  OF  UNITED  STATES 

The  only  restrictions  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  place  upon  its  freedom 
of  action  toward  Latin  America,  apart  from 
the  Hague  Convention,  are  contained  in  two 
conventions,  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1902-1910,**  and  the  Pan  American 
Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Dis¬ 
putes,  signed  in  1923.  The  Voluntary 
Arbitration  treaties  of  1908  contain  no  spe¬ 
cific  obligation  to  arbitrate,  while  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Bryan  treaties  of  1914-1915  have 
been  embodied  in  the  Convention  of  1923.  In 
the  first  Convention  the  parties  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  arbitration  all  claims  for  pecuniary 
loss  or  damage  presented  by  their  respective 
citizens  which  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted 
through  diplomatic  channels,  when  such 
claims  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expense  of  arbitration.  Such  dis- 


21.  In  one  sense  the  convention  marked  a  step  backward. 
It  authorized  the  use  of  force  under  certain  conditions  where 
previously  force  had  not  been  employed,  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States.  It  is  uncertain,  under  the  conven¬ 
tion,  whether  the  debtor  state  may  demand  the  arbitration 
of  the  claim.  Borchard,  Diplomatic  Protection  of  Citizens 
Abroad,  pp.  321,  328. 

22.  Convention  of  August  11,  1910.  Treaties  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  HI,  p.  2922. 
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putes  will  be  referred  either  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  or 
to  a  special  jurisdiction.  In  either  case  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  up  a  special  agreement 
or  compromis,  which  must,  like  all  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties,  be  submitted  by  the  American 
State  Department  to  the  Senate.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  claim  arises,  not  only  must 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  offices  of  both 
governments  be  secured  for  its  submission 
to  arbitration,  but  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  also  necessary.  Failure  to 
secure  consent  for  the  settlement  of  the 
specific  claim  of  any  one  of  these  agencies 
will  defeat  arbitration.  Thus  the  principle 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  adopted  in  the 
Convention  of  1902,  is  greatly  weakened. 

Although  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  conventions  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  specific  claims  with  Latin  American 
countries,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
invoked  the  general  claims  Convention  of 
1902  as  the  basis  of  arbitration.^^  While 
the  latter  Convention  may  have  the  virtue 
of  defining  a  moral  principle,  it  has  had  little 
if  any  effect  on  actual  procedure. 

SCOPE  OF  THE 
1923  CONVENTION 

The  1923  Convention,  referred  to  above, 
obligates  the  United  States  to  refer  disputes 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  dip¬ 
lomacy  to  ad  hoc  commissions  of  inquiry 
which  shall  report  upon  the  subject  within 
one  year.  During  this  period  and  for  six 
months  after  the  report  the  parties  are  obli¬ 
gated  not  to  go  to  war.24  Since  1848,  how- 

23,  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Convention 
of  1910  in  the  Claims  Conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  of  September,  1923. 

24.  Treaty  signed  at  Santiago,  May  3.  1923,  U.  S.  Treaty 
Series  No.  752.  These  Commissions  of  Inquiry  are  composed  of 
live  members,  all  nationals  of  American  States;  each  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  appoint  two  at  the  time  of  convocation,  only  one  of 
whom  may  be  a  national  of  its  country.  The  fifth  shall  be 
chosen  by  common  accord  by  those  already  appointed  and 
shall  serve  as  President.  In  case  a  government  refuses  to 
accept  the  elected  member,  a  substitute  shall  be  appointed 
with  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  within  thirty  days.  In  the 
failure  of  agreement,  the  designation  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  of  an  American  Republic  not  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  who  shall  be  selected  by  lot  by  the  Commissioners  al¬ 
ready  appointed  from  a  list  of  not  more  than  six  American 
Presidents  to  be  formed  as  follows:  each  Government,  party 
to  the  controversy,  shall  designate  three  Presidents  of  American 
States, 

Under  this  Treaty  any  one  of  the  Governments  interested 
may  apply  for  the  Convocation  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
This  is  done  by  communicating  this  decision  to  the  other  party 
and  to  one  of  the  two  Permanent  Commissions.  These  Com¬ 
missions  are  composed  of  the  three  diplomatic  agents  longest 
accredited  at  Washington  and  Montevideo,  the  seat  of  the 
Commissions.  These  Commissions  simply  receive  requests  and 
notify  the  other  party  immediately.  Once  the  request  is  received 
by  the  Permanent  Commission,  the  controversy  between  the 
oarties  “will  ipso  facto  be  suspended.”  (Chapter  III). 


ever,  the  United  States  has  never  declared 
war  against  any  Latin  American  state.  In 
authorizing  the  invasion  of  Mexico  in  1914 
the  American  Congress  disclaimed  any  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Mexican  people  or  any  intention 
to  make  war  upon  Mexico.-®  We  frequently 
land  troops  in  Nicaragua  or  in  Honduras  or 
in  Panama  without  declaring  war. 

As  far  as  the  relations  of  great  powers 
with  small  states  are  concerned — and  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Italy  and  Albania  are  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  principle— the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace  is  losing  its  former 
importance.  It  is  therefore  more  important 
to  define  what  policy  the  United  States  should 
follow  toward  Latin  America  during  times 
of  peace  than  to  erect  obstacles  to  a  formal 
declaration  of  belligerency.  Through  various 
forms  of  pressure,  such  as  blocking  loans 
and  refusing  recognition,  a  strong  power  is 
able  to  compel  a  small  state  to  accept  its  de¬ 
mands  without  declaring  war  or  even  with¬ 
out  a  demonstration  of  force.  With  the 
growing  dependence  of  small  states  upon  out¬ 
side  finance,  this  indirect  method  of  control 
will  probably  be  more  important  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

The  weakness  of  the  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  plan  is  that  it  does  nothing  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  acrimony  until  the  outbreak  of 
war  is  imminent.  It  likewise  does  not  apply 
to  continuing  wrongs  or  cases  where  the 
facts  are  not  in  dispute.  At  this  point  a 
solution  is  extremely  difficult  to  find. 

As  one  means  of  checking  intervention  by 
the  United  States,  the  Latin  American  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  favored  the  strengthening  of 
the  Pan-American  Union.  They  have  tried 
to  establish  a  cooperative  conception  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  place  of  the  traditional 
unilateral  conception,  under  which  the 
United  States  has  constituted  itself  the  sole 
judge  of  Latin  American  obligations.  An¬ 
other  effort  in  this  direction  will  probably 
be  made  at  the  forthcoming  conference  at 
Havana  early  in  1928.  Haiti,  Argentina,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Mexico  and  Paraguay 
have  already  presented  propositions  for  con¬ 
sideration  there,  making  intervention  of 
one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  state  a 
violation  of  international  law. 

25.  H.  J.  Resolution,  April  22,  1914.  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large, 
Vol.  38,  p.  770. 
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At  preceding  conferences  the  United  States 
has  successfully  forestalled  any  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  proposals.  It  has  insisted 
that  the  Pan-American  movement  should 
confine  itself  to  non-political  subjects, — ^that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  a  matter  for 
determination  by  the  United  States  alone. 
The  Pan-American  Union  has  been  regarded 
by  many  people  in  South  America  as  a  North 
American  appendage.  The  seat  of  the  Union 
is  in  Washington,  although  its  logical  place 
is  in  the  Caribbean.  Its  Director  General 
has  always  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Unlike  the  League  of  Nations  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Pan-American  Union  does 
not  publish  its  budget  (which  is  made  up 
of  contributions  from  states  upon  the  basis 
of  population) ;  nor  does  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Union,  which  meets  monthly, 
publish  its  minutes. 

GENEVA  OFFERS  FORUM 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  STATES 

Disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Pan-American  Union  an  instrument  of  vital 
importance,  some  of  the  Latin  American 
States  have  apparently  turned  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Geneva.  Except  for  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica  and  Ecuador,  all  of  the  Latin  American 
States,  ranging  from  the  important  state  of 
Chile  to  the  tiny  state  of  Panama,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League.  While  Argentina  has 
attended  only  one  Assembly  of  the  League 
and  while  Brazil  has  served  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal,  there  are  signs  that  these  two 
states  will  renew  their  affiliation  in  the 
future.25  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Mex¬ 
ico,  Bolivia  and  Peru  did  not  attend  the  last 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Santiago. 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  League  elected 
as  its  president  M.  Edwards  of  Chile;  the 
Fourth  Assembly  elected  as  president  M. 
Cosme  de  la  Torriente  Y  Peraza  of  Cuba; 
the  Eighth  Assembly  elected  M.  Guani  of 
Uruguay.  The  Council  has  been  presided 
over  by  M.  Da  Cunha  of  Brazil,  M.  Guani  of 


2B.  It  should  be  added  also  that  Ecuador  did  not  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  has  never  joined  the  League.  Costa 
Rica  joined  in  1920,  but  resigned  in  1925.  Peru  has  not  co¬ 
operated  in  the  work  of  the  League  since  1923  and  Bolivia  has 
not  cooperated  since  1924.  Of  the  five  states  who  are  in  arrears 
in  the  contributions  to  the  League  of  Nations,  four  are  Latin 
American  states,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  Peru  The 
fifth  state  is  China. 


Uruguay  and  by  M.  Villegas  of  Chile.  At 
Geneva  some  Latin  American  states  feel  that 
they  have  a  position  of  real  equality  which 
they  have  not  found  at  Washington. 

The  last  Assembly  elected  Cuba  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Platt  Amendment  under  which  the  United 
States  has  from  time  to  time  intervened  in 
Cuba’s  affairs.  This  fact  has  caused  the 
Paris  Temps  considerable  worry;  it  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  will  indirectly 
control  the  Latin  American  states  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Council.^® 

At  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League, 
the  delegate  of  Panama  took  occasion  to  air 
the  grievances  of  his  government  against  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
the  delegate  said: 

“I  therefore  consider  that  it  would  be  well  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  maintain  the  practice  of  inviting  the 
Members  of  the  League  to  come  here  from  time 
to  time  and  explain,  possibly  without  any  definite 
intention  of  their  discussion  or  settlement,  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  in  any  way  in- 
fiuence  their  international  life.  .  .  .  Panama  de¬ 
sires  to  inaugurate  this  practice  as  a  proof  of 
her  profound  respect  for  the  League  .  .  .” 

He  then  proceeded  to  criticize  the  stand 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  pending  Pan¬ 
ama  Treaty,  and  declared  that  it  was  “un¬ 
thinkable”  that  the  United  States  “in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  a  small,  weak  country,”  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  submit  to  impartial  judges  a  matter 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty, 
and  still  more  unthinkable  that  it  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  its  own  interpretation  by 
some  extrajudicial  means. 

These  criticisms  of  the  United  States  may 
be  repeated  annually  at  Geneva,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  them  effectively  since 
there  is  no  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  to  reply. 

LEAGUE  COVENANT  GUARANTEES 
TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  each 

26.  Guiliane.  "Les  responsibilit^s  Am^ricaines  k  GenSve  ”  Le 
Temps,  November  3,  1927. 

27.  Verbatim  Record  of  the  Eighth  Ordinai'y  Session  of  the 
^eague  of  Nations.  Eleventh  Plenary  Meeting,  September  10. 
1927.  p.  8. 
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of  its  members  against  external  aggression. 
Under  League  procedure,  a  Latin  American 
State  is  entitled  to  invoke  at  once  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  should  the  United  States  intervene 
within  its  territory. 

Article  17  of  the  Covenant  provides  that 
in  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  member 
of  the  League  and  a  non-member,  the  non¬ 
member  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  membership  for  the  purpose  of 
the  dispute,  i.  e.,  it  shall  be  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  its  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  concilia¬ 
tion  by  the  Council.  If  the  state  declines 
the  invitation,  and  resorts  to  war  against  a 
member  of  the  League,  the  military  and 
economic  sanctions  provided  in  Article  16  of 
the  Covenant  shall  be  imposed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  League  would 
probably  not  impose  these  sanctions  against 
the  United  States,  it  could  focus  world 
opinion  against  us.  From  a  legal  standpoint, 
the  relationships  of  Latin  America  to  the 
United  States  have  been  revolutionized  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Instead  of  relying 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  their  safety, 
the  Latin  American  states  may  rely  upon 
Article  10  of  the  Covenant,  which,  unlike  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  guarantees  them  against 
unjustified  intervention  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  by  European  powers.  The  old 
argument,  that  Latin  America  must  rely 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  protection 
against  Europe,  theoretically,  therefore, 
falls  to  the  ground.  While,  so  far,  the 
League’s  guarantee  may  not  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  United  States,  it  might  conceivably 
have  such  an  effect  in  the  future.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  interpretation.  Article  21 
of  the  Covenant,  which  recognizes  the 
validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would 
bar  the  interference  of  the  League  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Covenant 
against  the  United  States  in  Latin  America. 
But  since  the  only  state  interested  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  member 
of  the  League,  this  interpretation  will  not  in 
all  probability  be  accepted,  in  so  far  as 
League  jurisdiction  over  Latin  American  dis¬ 
putes  is  concerned. 


league  may  take 
COGNIZANCE  OF  INTERVENTION 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
League  Covenant  does  not  prevent  interven¬ 
tion,  provided  it  is  for  purposes  recognized 
by  the  League  Council,  and  is  subject  to 
international  control.  While  the  Covenant 
guarantees  its  members  against  aggression, 
it  does  not  protect  them  from  wrong  doing. 
In  case  of  the  chronic  unwillingness  or  in¬ 
ability  of  a  backward  government  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  the  world,  the  League  would 
undoubtedly  decide  that  “intervention”  was 
not  “aggression”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Covenant. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  act  im¬ 
mediately  to  prevent  great  interests  from  be¬ 
ing  irretrievably  damaged.  If  such  actions 
are  bona  fide,  they  are  not  necessarily  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  Committee  of  Jurists,  who  in¬ 
terpreted  the  Covenant  in  connection  with 
the  Corfu  affair,  stated  that  “coercive  mea¬ 
sures  which  are  not  intended  to  constitute 
acts  of  war  may  or  may  not  be  consistent” 
with  the  Covenant,  and  it  is  for  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  decide.** 

While  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
does  not  necessarily  rule  out  the  temporary 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America,  the  procedure  of  the  League  does 
provide  that  such  intervention  should  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council  which 
shall  decide  whether  or  not  this  intervention 
is  justified. 


NEED  FOR  AMERICAN 
MACHINERY  TO  SETTLE  DISPUTES 

In  view  of  the  grave  difficulties  which  may 
arise  out  of  any  attempt  to  apply  this  pro¬ 
cedure  to  Latin  America,  and  in  view  of 
the  hostility  which  Latin  American  States 
may  foment  against  the  United  States  from 
a  forum  located  at  Geneva,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  localize  disputes  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States — and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  the  establishment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  machinery  which  will  command  as  much 
confidence  in  Latin  America  as  do  the  organs 
of  the  League. 


28.  Official  Journal  of  the  League  of  Natione^  1924,  p.  524. 
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In  demanding  that  foreign  governments 
respect  American  lives  and  property,  the 
American  Government  is  standing  on  sound 
ground  in  international  law.  But  under  the 
present  system  of  international  law,  apart 
from  special  agreements  to  the  contrary, 
each  power  decides  for  itself  whether  or  not 
another  state  has  fulfilled  its  obligations.  In 
other  words  each  state  is  both  judge  and 
party  to  the  dispute.  As  long  as  disputes 
are  confined  to  great  powers,  evenly  matched 
in  strength,  a  compromise  is  usually  arrived 
at,  containing  elements  of  justice  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  But  when  one  great  state  makes  de¬ 
mands  upon  a  small  state,  this  balance  is 
upset,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  great 
state,  without  a  declaration  of  war  or  even 
a  demonstration  of  force,  gets  its  way.  Un¬ 
der  this  system,  the  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  and  people  cannot  always  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  wholly  disinterested  in 
its  demands,  or  that  the  demands  are  con¬ 
fined  to  legitimate  scope. 

How  may  the  present  situation  be  altered? 
There  are  those,  especially  in  Latin  America, 
who  advocate  a  doctrine  of  complete  non¬ 
intervention.  But  this  doctrine  would  im¬ 
pose  no  restrictions  upon  the  most  outrage¬ 
ous  and  dishonest  acts  of  states  doing  vital 
injury  to  foreign  interests.  With  the  grow¬ 
ing  economic  and  cultural  unity  of  the  world, 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  when  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  the  absence  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  restraint,  is  certainly  no  longer  ten¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  could 
reduce  the  necessity  for  intervention  in 
Latin  America  by  abandoning  its  present 
policy  of  only  recognizing  so-called  constitu¬ 
tional  governments.  We  have  already  seen 
the  absurd  position  in  which  this  doctrine 
has  sometimes  placed  us.  The  United  States 
should  return  to  its  former  policy  of  recog¬ 
nizing  de  facto  governments.  It  should  use 
its  good  offices  to  bring  about  the  revision  of 
the  Central  American  Treaties  of  1923. 

In  the  second  place,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing 
machinery  to  arbitrate  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  Latin  American  countries  as 
they  arise.  Such  machinery  would  save 
Latin  American  countries  tremendous  sums 
in  interest  which  in  the  past  they  have  some¬ 


times  been  obliged  to  pay  upon  accumulated 
claims  when  settlement  is  finally  reached. 

TINOCO  CASE  EXAMPLE 
OF  JUDICIAL  SETTLEMENT 

A  careful  review  of  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  in  the  Tinoco  concession  case,  or 
of  the  American-Mexican  General  Claims 
Commission,  reflects  the  obvious  earnestness 
of  the  judges  in  their  efforts  to  test  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  claims  placed  before  them. 
In  the  Tinoco  concession  case  Chief  Justice 
Taft  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  should  pay  the  claims 
made  against  it  by  the  British  Government 
in  behalf  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and 
of  an  oil  concessionaire.  Shortly  before  the 
Tinoco  government  went  out  of  power,  it 
secured  an  advance  of  $200,000  from  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  repayment  of 
which  the  Bank  demanded  from  the  succeed¬ 
ing  government.  In  discussing  the  question. 
Chief  Justice  Taft  stated  that  the  bank  “must 
make  out  its  case  of  actual  furnishing  of 
money  to  the  government  for  its  legitimate 
use.”  But  it  had  not  done  so.  The  bank 
knew  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  by  the 
retiring  president,  F.  Tinoco,  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  support  after  he  had  fled  to  a  foreign 
country  and  by  his  brother,  who  received 
from  this  loan  his  salary  as  Minister  to  Italy 
for  four  years  in  advance.  Such  payments 
were,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Taft,  “for 
obviously  personal  and  unlawful  uses  of  the 
Tinoco  brothers.”  It  could  not  now  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  claim  that  it  was  for  any  legiti¬ 
mate  governmental  use  of  the  Tinoco  gov¬ 
ernment.^® 

In  the  oil  concession  granted  by  the  Costa 
Rica  Government  in  1918,  Amory  &  Son  of 
New  York,  the  original  beneficiary,  was 
granted  certain  exemptions  from  taxation. 
It  also  agreed  to  pay  certain  taxes  into  the 
Costa  Rican  Treasury.  This  concession  was 
granted  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But 


29.  Followinar  the  death  of  Jose  Tinoco  in  1919  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  prosecuted  a  suit  of  $100,000  against  his 
estate,  which  was  compromised  by  a  mortgage  given  by  his 
widow  for  $100,000,  But  Chief  Justice  Taft  ruled  that  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  could  not  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  Royal 
Bank  and  also  take  this  mortgage.  Consequently  he  ruled  that 
Costa  Rica  should  assign  the  mortgage  to  the  bank.  ''Arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  Costa  Rica,"  American  Journal 
of  International  Lato,  January,  1924,  pp.  147,  168. 
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the  Costa  Rican  constitution  provides  that 
both  houses  of  Congress,  meeting  as  a  single 
body,  must  approve  laws  in  regard  to  direct 
or  indirect  taxes.  Consequently,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taft  ruled  that  the  concession  was  in¬ 
valid  under  the  Constitution  of  1917,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  enforced  by  an  ar¬ 
bitral  proceeding.^® 

Another  interesting,  if  brief,  judgment 
was  handed  down  in  the  Neer  case  by  the 
General  Claims  Commission  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  an  opinion  rendered 
October  15,  1926.  This  claim  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Neer,  the  widow  of  an  American  mine 
superintendent  who  had  been  murdered  in 
Mexico.  It  was  alleged  that  his  family  sus¬ 
tained  damages  in  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
and  that  the  Mexican  authorities  had 
show’ed  an  unwarrantable  lack  of  diligence 
in  prosecuting  the  culprits. 

In  determining  whether  this  claim  should 
be  allowed,  the  Commission  declared  that  the 
grounds  for  liability  depended  upon  whether 
there  was  convincing  evidence  (1)  that  the 
authorities  administering  the  Mexican  law 
acted  in  an  outrageous  way,  in  bad  faith,  or 
in  wilful  neglect  of  their  duties;  (2)  that 
Mexican  law  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
properly  to  fulfill  their  task.  The  United 
States  Government  made  no  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  latter  point.  The  first  point  was 
negatived  by  the  full  record  of  the  police  and 
judicial  authorities  produced  by  the  Mexican 
Government  before  the  Commission.  While 
the  Commission  believed  that  better  methods 
of  handling  the  case  could  have  been  used, 
it  found  from  the  record  that  the  local 
authorities,  on  the  very  night  of  the  trage¬ 
dy,  went  to  the  spot  where  the  killing  took 
place  and  examined  the  corpse ;  that  the 


30.  The  decision  may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  Chinese  Government  has  de¬ 
nied  the  validity  of  the  1915  treaties  by  which  Japan  secured  the 
extension  of  its  lease  in  Manchuria,  on  the  ground  that  these 
treaties  were  not  approved  by  the  Chineae  Parliament  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Chinese  Constitution.  So  far,  the  Japanese 
Government  has  declined  to  accept  this  point  of  view,  which 
would  seem  to  receive  support  from  the  above  decision. 

The  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Taft  handed  down  this  judgment 
Is  shown  from  the  concluding  paragraph:  “So  far  as  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  is  concerned,  I 
know  of  none  for  me  to  fix.  Personally,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  contribute  my  service  in  the  consideration,  discussion  and 
decision  of  the  questions  presented.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  my  intense  interest  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes;  and 
accept  as  full  reward  for  any  service  I  may  have  rendered, 
the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  decide  these  important  issues  be¬ 
tween  the  high  contracting  parties.” 


following  day  witnesses  were  examined; 
that  arrests  were  made ;  and  that  the  per¬ 
sons  suspected  were  subsequently  released 
for  want  of  evidence.  In  rebuttal  the 
American  Government  offered  nothing  but 
affidavits  stating  individual  impressions. 
Therefore,  “in  the  light  of  the  entire  record 
in  the  case  the  Commission  is  not  prepared 
to  hold  that  the  Mexican  authorities  have 
shown  such  lack  of  diligence  or  such  lack 
of  intelligent  investigation  in  apprehending 
and  punishing  the  culprits  as  would  render 
Mexico  liable  before  this  Commission.”®^ 

Had  these  cases  been  left  to  diplomatic 
settlement,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
defendant  government  would  have  finally 
been  forced  to  accept  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  But  through  arbitral  pro¬ 
cedure,  claims  may  be  weighed  and  exam¬ 
ined  according  to  rules  of  evidence  and  to 
principles  of  international  law.  Thus,  out  of 
the  fifty-one  claims  against  Mexico  submitted 
by  the  United  States,  the  General  Claims 
Commission  rejected  fifteen  claims  outright; 
while  it  scaled  down  the  total  claimed  by  the 
United  States  from  $3,790,796  to  $2,221,659. 

FINANCIAL  CLAIMS 
EASILY  ARBITRATED 

International  disputes  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  affecting 
states  as  such,  (2)  those  in  which  the  state 
merely  acts  in  behalf  of  individuals  institut¬ 
ing  a  claim.  This  second  category  comprises 
the  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  an  alien  investor  or 
business  man  in  a  foreign  country.  While 
few  states  so  far  have  proved  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  disputes  of  the  first  type  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  submit  disputes  of  the  second  type  to 
judicial  settlement.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  has  solemnly  recognized  this  principle 
so  far  as  pecuniary  claims  are  concerned  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  of  1902-1910.  A 


31.  Neer  v.  Mexico,  American  Journal  of  International  Laxo, 
July,  1927,  p.  665.  The  head-note  of  the  case  stated,  “The 
treatment  of  an  alien,  in  order  to  constitute  an  international 
delinquency,  should  amount  to  an  outrage,  to  bad  faith,  to  wilful 
neglect  of  duty,  or  to  an  insufficiency  of  governmental  action 
so  far  short  of  international  standards  that  every  reasonable 
and  impartial  man  would  readily  recognize  its  insufficiency. 
Whether  the  insuflfciency  proceeds  from  deficient  execution  of 
an  Intelligent  law,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  do  not  empower  the  authorities  to  measure  up  to  inter¬ 
national  standards,  is  immaterial.” 
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supplementary  agreement,  however,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  this  agreement  effective.  Some 
standing  commission  or  tribunal  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  which  may  take  jurisdiction  over 
cases  as  they  arise,  and  so  obviate  the  labor¬ 
ious  procedure  of  negotiating  an  independent 
agreement  each  time  claims  are  presented. 

EUROPEAN  CLAIMS  SETTLED 
THROUGH  THE  WORLD  COURT 

A  method  must  be  devised  of  settling  by 
judicial  means  the  claims  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  Europe  against  Latin 
America.  The  latter  problem  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  Those  European  states  which 
adhere  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the 
World  Court  have  not  the  slightest  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  use  of  extra-legal  means  to 
enforce  their  views  on  Latin  America. 
Machinery  already  exists  whereby  their 
claims  may  be  determined.  This  procedure 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
optional  clause  in  the  statute  of  the  World 
Court  by  the  Latin  American  and  European 
countries  or  by  the  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean-American  claims  tribunals. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  connection 
with  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  probably  be  more  numerous  in  the  future 
than  those  of  European  claims  against  Latin 
America.  The  United  States  has  not  adhered 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  and  it  is  impracticable  to  suggest 
that  our  claims  be  submitted  to  that  tribunal. 
Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  principle, 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  take  claims  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  the  Hague.  If  a  claims  tribunal 
is  to  perform  its  duties  adequately,  it  should 
work  on  or  near  the  spot.  Any  wholesale 
attempt  to  submit  claims  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  would  ob¬ 
viously  involve  great  expense  and  delay. 

PROPOSAL  OF  INSTITUTE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  has  recently  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Pan  American  Court  of  Justice’^  having 
obligatory  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 

32.  Project  No.  28,  Codification  of  American  International 
Law,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  1925,  p.  106. 


(1)  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  (2)  the 
existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  international 
obligation,  (3)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an 
international  obligation,  (4)  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence  passed  by  a  court. 

This  court  would  be  composed  of  a  judge 
appointed  by  each  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Each  party  would  also  name  a  Can¬ 
adian  jurist,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected 
by  lot  to  be  a  member  of  the  court.  The  first 
half  of  this  list  of  judges,  as  determined  by 
lot,  would  form  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
the  second  half  should  form  a  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal.  If  the  name  of  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  should  be  drawn  before  that 
of  Canada,  he  would  be  placed  on  the  Court 
of  First  Instance,  while  the  Canadian  dele¬ 
gate  would  go  on  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
vice  versa.  This  arrangement  thus  insures 
a  representative  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  on  each 
tribunal. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  jurisdiction 
and  of  composition,  this  court  seems  to  be 
impracticable.  In  fact,  it  was  not  considered 
at  the  meeting  of  American  jurists  at  Rio 
de  Janiero  in  April,  1927,  who  met  to  pre¬ 
pare  drafts  to  be  laid  before  the  forthcoming 
Havana  Conference.  As  far  as  jurisdiction 
is  concerned,  such  a  court  would  have  the 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  had  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal — a  question  which  involves  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  treaty.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  United  States  would  ever  grant  a  tribunal 
any  such  power.  From  the  standpoint  of 
composition,  this  tribunal  would  be  composed 
of  nine  Latin  American  judges  and  one 
North  American  judge — nine  representatives 
of  debtor  states  and  of  the  Civil  law,  against 
one  representative  of  the  creditor  state  and 
the  Common  law.  The  fear  of  the  United 
States  of  a  tribunal  weighted  with  Latin 
Americans  was  illustrated  in  connection  with 
the  Santa  Isabel  case  which  came  before 
the  Special  Claims  Commission  set  up  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1926.  This  was  a  claim  of  the  heirs 
of  Americans  who  had  been  killed  by  bandits 
under  Pancho  Villa  in  1916.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  was  composed  of  one  judge  from  Mex- 
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ico,  one  judge  from  the  United  States  and  a 
third  judge  from  Brazil.  The  latter  judge 
had  been  selected  by  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  this  case  the 
Commission,  in  an  opinion  by  the  Brazilian 
judge,  rejected  the  claim  for  damages  on 
the  ground  that  the  act  was  committed  by 
bandits,  for  whom  Mexico  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  under  the  treaty.  It  was  an  act  of 
force  majeure  or  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances.  The  court  said:  “To  impose  on 
the  Mexican  Government  the  obligation  to 
guard  every  foreigner  who  enters  the 
country  in  an  abnormal  situation  is  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  it  an  impossible  task.  .  . 

This  judgment  brought  forth  much  criti¬ 
cism  from  certain  circles  in  the  United 
States  and  it  was  even  charged  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  due  to  improper  influence  upon  the 
Brazilian  judge.*^ 

Following  the  expression  of  such  senti¬ 
ments,  the  Brazilian  judge  resigned  and  since 
that  time  the  Special  Claims  Commission  has 
not  met.  Whether  or  not  the  criticism  of 
the  United  States  against  this  judgment  was 
or  was  not  justified,  the  fact  remains  that 
suspicion  is  great  in  this  country  that  a  court 
containing  a  great  preponderance  of  Latin 
American  judges  would  invariably  decide 
against  the  United  States.  Any  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Court  in  which  the  United  States  could 
have  only  one  out  of  ten  judges  could  not 
receive  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

PROPOSED  CLAIMS 
TRIBUNALS 

Some  new  formula  must  therefore  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Instead  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
single  Pan  American  Court  of  Justice,  to 
which  all  American  states  may  have  access, 
it  would  be  more  expedient  for  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  separate  Claims  Con¬ 
vention  with  each  Latin  American  country 
providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration 
of  individual  claims  by  a  standing  tribunal. 


33.  Casos  de  Santa  Isabel,  “Ant©  la  Comlsldn  Bspeclal  d© 
Reclamaclones,  Mexico  Y  los  Estados  Unidos,”  No.  449,  Im- 
prenta  de  la  Secretarla  de  Relaclones  Exteriorea,  1926,  p.  94. 

14.  Neio  York  American,  November  36,  1927. 


This  court  would  thus  have  much  less 
jurisdiction  than  the  court  proposed  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law. 

At  any  time  during  the  interval  between 
sessions,  either  party  should  be  allowed  to 
refer  a  dispute  over  a  claim  to  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  who 
could  enter  it  on  the  docket  of  the  court. 
The  reference  of  such  a  dispute  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
should  at  once  bring  to  an  end  all  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  the  pressure  and  hag¬ 
gling  which  accompanies  it.  This  procedure 
was  adopted  in  1923  in  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Treaty  for  the  Settlement  of  Disputes. 
It  would  automatically  transfer  a  dispute 
from  the  realm  of  diplomacy  to  a  court 
of  law.  In  case  no  disputes  are  referred 
to  the  tribunal  during  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  its  last  session  the  two  governments 
may  agree  to  postpone  the  session  until 
the  next  regular  date. 

COMPOSITION  OF 
PROPOSED  TRIBUNALS 

The  tribunal  should  be  composed  of  a  judge 
from  each  of  the  two  countries  and  a  third 
judge,  preferably  a  non- American.  If  within 
a  stated  period  before  the  session  of  the 
tribunal  the  two  governments  concerned 
have  not  agreed  upon  a  third  judge,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
should  be  authorized  to  choose  by  lot  such  a 
judge  from  a  standing  panel  of  five  names 
chosen  by  each  Pan  American  Conference.^® 

If  a  claim  is  not  filed  before  such  a  trib¬ 
unal  within  three  years  it  should  become  out¬ 
lawed.  Any  such  system  should  provide 
some  method  for  re-hearing  cases  or  provid- 


36.  That  this  procedure  Is  practical  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  similar  procedure  was  written  Into  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaties  in  regard  to  members  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals. 
Article  304  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  states  that  each  Arbitral 
Tribunal  shall  consist  of  three  members.  “Each  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  shall  appoint  one  of  these  members.  The 
President  shall  be  chosen  by  agreement  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerned. 

“In  case  of  failure  to  reach  agrreement,  the  President  of 
the  Tribunal  and  two  other  persons,  either  of  whom  may  In 
case  of  need  take  hls  place,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  ...  If  any  Government  does  not 
proceed  within  a  period  of  one  month  in  case  there  Is  a 
vacancy  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Tribunal,  such  member 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  other  Government  from  ^e  two  persons 
mentioned  above  other  than  the  President." 

The  principle  of  choosing  by  lot,  suggested  in  the  text,  was 
adopted  in  1923  In  the  Pan-American  Treaty  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  Disputes. 
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ing  for  an  appeal,  possibly  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  at  the  Hague. 

This  system  would  necessitate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  United  States  of  about 
twenty  claims  tribunals, — one  for  each  coun¬ 
try  in  Latin  America.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  support  twenty 
judges.  For  the  time  being  five  judges  could 
probably  do  the  work.  Much  of  the  work 
could  be  done  at  some  central  point  like  Hav¬ 
ana.  The  annual  expense  of  such  a  system 
to  the  United  States  should  not  be  more 
than  1150,000  a  year  in  comparison  with 
the  $350,000  appropriated  this  year  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  United  States-Mexico  General 
Claims  Commission, — for  the  settlement  of 
claims  with  Mexico  alone.  $150,000  is  about 
a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  cruiser. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  gratuitous  legal  ad¬ 
vice  to  citizens  bringing  claims  before  a 
claims  tribunal.  There  seems  to  be  no  just 
reason  why  the  parties  to  a  case  should  not 
assume  the  expense  of  counsel,  as  they  do 
in  proceedings  at  municipal  law. 

This  procedure,  which  utilizes  the  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
receive  requests  for  setting  in  motion  the  ar¬ 
bitral  machinery  and  to  cast  a  lot,  in  case 
of  a  deadlock,  for  a  third  judge,  would  make 
the  establishment  of  continuous  arbitral 
machinery  practicable,  and  would  also  en¬ 
hance  the  authority  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

A  PROPOSED 
“COOLIDGE  DOCTRINE” 

Despite  the  establishment  of  such  mach¬ 
inery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  affecting 
individuals,  the  need  for  intervention  in 
Latin  America  (as  well  as  elsewhere)  may 
arise.  Then  if  a  state  repeatedly  shows  bad 
faith  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  recognized  obli¬ 
gations,  or  if  it  shows  itself  chronically  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  order  with  the  result  that 
foreign  lives  are  constantly  endangered,  the 
outside  world  may  demand  intervention. 
But  the  United  States  must  face  the  question 
of  deciding  whether  it  should  remain  sole 
judge  of  whether  or  not  this  intervention 
should  take  place.  Despite  the  sincerity  and 
the  disinterestedness  which  has  usually 
prompted  the  American  Government  in  the 
past,  its  interferences  in  Latin  American 


affairs  have  brought  down  a  torrent  of  criti¬ 
cism,  which  undoubtedly  will  not  be  dim¬ 
inished  if  we  continue  this  policy  in  the 
future.  This  system  is  inherently  defective, 
simply  because  we  are,  ourselves,  both  a 
judge  and  party  to  the  same  case. 

The  Pan  American  Union  might  again  be 
utilized  to  diminish  this  criticism  without  im¬ 
pairing  our  interests.  President  Coolidge 
would  take  his  place  in  history  along  with 
President  Monroe,  if  either  at  the  Havana 
Conference  or  in  an  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  make  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  effect  that,  before  intervening 
in  any  Latin  American  state,  the  American 
Government  would  first  consult  with  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  is  composed  of  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Latin  American  states  in 
Washington.  The  American  Government 
need  not  be  bound  by  the  advice  of  this 
board;  its  only  obligation  should  be  that  of 
consultation. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR 

UNITED  STATES’  COOPERATION 

There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for  this 
form  of  cooperation.  In  1906  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  co¬ 
operated  in  bringing  about  peace  between 
the  Central  American  republics.^® 

In  1910  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
Brazil  jointly  mediated  in  a  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.” 

In  1915  President  Wilson  invited  the 
“A.  B.  C.”  powers  to  mediate  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  several  times 
thereafter  President  Wilson  asked  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Latin  American  states  in 
regard  to  action  concerning  Mexico.  The 
effect  of  this  cooperation  was  to  stimulate  a 
feeling  of  friendship  between  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  United  States.®® 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  enunciation 
of  such  a  Doctrine  and  the  establishment  of 
this  type  of  procedure  would  disarm  much  of 

36.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1906,  p.  834. 

37.  Ibid.,  1910.  p.  438. 

38.  Cf.  "Pan  Americanism  and  the  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence,"  Foreign  Policy  Information  Service,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  19, 
November  26,  1927,  p.  280. 
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the  hostility  and  suspicion  against  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  Should  a  majority 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  approve  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  concerned  would  know 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  an  international 
and  relatively  impartial  body  of  men  that 
such  intervention  was  justified,  and  foreign 
criticism  would  be  disarmed.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  United  States  would  act 
under  a  mandate  from  the  American  states. 
In  case  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  should  disapprove  the  in¬ 
tervention,  the  State  Department  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  carefully  to  consider 
whether,  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
interests,  intervention  was  still  justified.  If 
the  United  States  should  proceed  to  inter¬ 
vene  against  the  wishes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  it  must  be  admitted  that  great  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  would  be  created 
against  the  United  States.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  opposition  would  be  any 
greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

In  short,  the  three  suggested  proposals, 
for  an  improvement  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  are : 

1.  A  change  in  our  recognition  policy  so 
as  to  recognize  de  facto  governments; 
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2.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
claims  tribunal  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  countries  having  an¬ 
nual  or  bi-annual  sessions; 

3.  A  Coolidge  doctrine  stating  that  the 
United  States  will  not  intervene  in  Latin 
American  affairs  without  consulting  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Ufiion.®® 

It  is  believed  that  these  would  provide 
the  basis  of  a  new  Latin  American  policy 
which  would  preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  yet 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  Latin  America  and  conform  to  the 
best  international  methods  as  well  as  to  the 
historic  tradition  of  the  country  for  the 
orderly  and  pacific  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  successful 
application  of  these  proposals  are  readily 
recognized.  They  are  here  set  forth  merely 
as  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
serve  as  the  basis  of  public  discussion  of  a 
problem  which  will  grow  in  importance  in 
the  future. 

39.  The  above  suggestions  do  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  proposal  of  January  6th,  1916,  In  favor  of  a 
guarantee  of  the  political  Independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  of  America  and  an  agreement  for  investigation 
and  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  American  States. 


